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THE  HEIRESS  OF  HAUGHTON, 


CHAPTEE  I. 


I  know  not  seems. 


'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
But  I  have  that  within  that  passeth  show. 

Hamlet. 


The  carriage  stopped  at  the  hall  door,  after 
slowly  toiling  up  the  little  ascent. 

But  no  warm-hearted  family  greeting  was 
there  to  rejoice  the  traveller's  heart. 

Sir  John  Faulconer  remained  quietly  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  his  daughters  followed  his 
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example.  It  appeared  strangely  unnatural  to 
Imogene,  who  longed  to  rush  out  and  receive 
the  new  comers,  but  that  was,  of  course,  not 
to  be  thought  of — and  indeed,  with  that  dis- 
agreeable feeling  of  awkwardness  which 
arises  on  such  occasions  from  not  being  one 
of  the  family,  and  fearing  to  be  de  trop  at  such 
a  moment,  she  kept  herself  hidden  behind 
the  two  girls. 

But  she  might  have  spared  herself  this 
annoyance  at  least,  for  no  emotion  did  they, 
either  of  them,  seem  to  show  or  feel. 

There  was  a  little  bustle  in  the  hall.  The 
footman  opened  the  door :  there  was  again  a 
little  delay,  and  the  voice  of  Lady  Faulconer, 
half  insisting,  half  persuading,  was  heard.  At 
length  she  entered,  in  her  green  silk  travel- 
ling dress,  reluctantly  followed  by  Albert. 

"But,  ah!  how  changed  !  how  fallen!" 

Eeduced  almost  to  a  skeleton; — pale  as 
death ;  all  his  beauty  gone,  and  clothed  in 
the  deepest  mourning — a  melancholy  con- 
trast to  the  gaily  dressed  and  rather  cla- 
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morous  group  that  gathered  around  the  new 
arrivals. 

Sir  John,  however,  though  little  used  to 
the  melting  mood,  seemed  to  feel  for  his 
situation.  His  sisters  also  appeared  good- 
naturedly  desirous  to  give  him  a  cordial 
welcome;  but  their  manner  too  plainly- 
showed  how  little  they  entered  into  his 
feelings. 

Albert  took  his  father's  hand  in  silence. 

"  "Well,  Albert,  have  you  not  even  a  kiss 
for  your  sisters  ?  " — said  Lady  Faulconer — ^^  I 
declare,  girls,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late — no 
time  even  to  wash  one's  hands  before  dinner, 
and  I  am  so  atrociously  hungry — Albert ! 
Do  you  see  Miss  Aubrey  ?  Dear  Imogene  ! 
I  am  delighted  to  find  you  here — though  that 
sad  boy  has  not  a  word  for  you,  any  more 
than  for  the  rest  of  us." 

But  Imogene  felt  it  all  for  him.  She  saw, 
by  the  painful  contraction  of  his  pale  brow, 
how  intolerable  this  little  scene  had  been — 
He  looked  once   or  twice   wistfully  to  the 
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door,  as  if  to  escape  from  what  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  endure. 

When  his  mother  mentioned  Imogene's 
name,  he  turned  quickly  round,  looked  at 
her,  and  a  strange  gleam  of  surprise  and 
momentary  joy  shot  over  him — but  only, 
like  a  flash  of  the  stormy  lightning,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  deeper  gloom. 

How  she  longed  to  sidle  up  to  him,  as  she 
would  have  done,  without  hesitation,  in  old 
times ;  to  take  his  hand  and  whisper  a  few 
affectionate  words  of  sympathy  and  comfort 
— But  he  was  so  changed ;  that  a  feeling  of 
shyness  oppressed  her,  and  she  dare  not.  He 
was  grown  as  tall  as  his  father,  and  had  the 
bearing  and  appearance  of  a  young  man — 
though  still  in  his  face  lingered  some  linea- 
ments of  the  boy. 

His  beauty,  as  I  said,  was  all  gone ;  but 
to  her,  th^re  was  something  far  more  than 
beauty  in  the  exchange.  The  face  told  a  tale 
of  so  much  grief  and  suffering ;  and,  yet,  all 
that  she  had  so  loved  and  prized,  the  manly 
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strength  and  spirit,  subdued  though  it  was — 
the  truth,  and  sweetness  combined  of  its  ex- 
pression, were  still  there. 

He  did  not  come  up  to  speak  to  her,  and 
she  still  hung  back.  She  felt  strangely  embar- 
rassed, and  there  was  a  certain  restraint  and 
awkwardness,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  about  them 
all.  So  she  retreated  to  a  window  at  the 
further  end  of  the  large  drawing-room,  and 
sitting  down,  tried  to  distract  her  thoughts 
by  looking  out  upon  the  garden ; — but  she 
saw  nothing — the  melancholy,  heart-stricken 
figure  of  Albert  haunted  her.  She  could  with 
difficulty  refrain  from  tears. 

"Are  you  very,  very,  tired,  Albert?" 
asked  Laura,  "  have  you  come  a  long  way 
to-day  ? — ^You  look  shockingly  pale." 

"I  wish  we  might  have  dinner,"  said 
Lady  Faulconer,  impatiently;  but  as  she 
spoke  dinner  was  announced. 

"Miss  Aubrey! — Where  is  Imogene? — 
Oh,  slipped  out  through  the  window  into  the 
flower-garden,  I  declare — Albert,  you  go  and 
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fetch  her — Come,  Sir  John,  she  will  excuse 
us — don't  let  us  wait — Let  us  play  Darby  and 
Joan  for  once  in  a  way."  She  took  his  arm, 
and  they  went  to  the  dining-room — she, 
turning  her  head  back  and  saying, — *'  Albert, 
did  you  hear  me?" — At  last  he  moved  reluct- 
antly, as  it  seemed,  towards  the  window. 

^^I  protest  the  state  that  poor  dear  is  in. 
is  a  perfect  despair,"  she  said,  with  a  tone  of 
mingled  impatience  and  pity — ^'  I  can't  think 
what  on  earth  we  are  to  do  with  him." 

'^  I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  completely 
upset,"  the  father  replied,  in  a  tone  of  vexa- 
tion— ^'I  thought  the  lad  had  had  more 
pluck.  Do  with  him  ? — send  him  into  a 
marching  regiment,  I  suppose — I  don't  know 
what  else  we  can  do  with  him." 

"Oh,  I  hope  it  won't  be  quite  such  a 
hopeless  affair  as  that !  Time,  you  know, 
effects  wonders — All  will  come  right  in  time." 

"  Time  seems  to  have  made  little  progress 
in  performing  a  cure,  at  present,  as  far  as  I 
can  perceive," — 
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"Was  her  husband's  reply — in  the  tone  of 
one  mortified  and  out  of  humour. 

Albert,  in  the  meanwhile,  most  slowly 
and  unwillingly  had  moved  towards  the 
window  looking  to  the  garden.  There  he 
saw  Imogene.  She  had  only  gone  down 
the  steps,  and  was  now  bending  over  a 
dwarf  tree-rose,  covered  with  bloom,  which 
stood  close  by.  Her  face  was  half  buried  in 
a  bunch  of  full-blown  roses.  She  was  so 
afraid  of  crying,  that  she  had  crept  out  to 
recover  herself. 

She  turned,  and  saw  Albert  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  steps. 

"Dinner  is  ready,  I  believe,"  he  said; 
^'  Will  you  come  in  ?" 

He  did  not  attempt  to  give  her  the  meet- 
ing, or  to  offer  his  arm.  Having  delivered 
his  message,  he  turned  into  the  room  again; — 
There  he  waited  till  she  had  entered  and 
passed  him,  then  followed  her  into  the 
dining-room  without  speaking  another  word. 

She  was  hurt — deeply  hurt. 
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Was  all  then  forgotten? — "NoWy  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  child,  a  boy, — ^was  all  their 
old  affectionate  friendship  to  be  at  an  end  ? — 
Could  he  have  met  an  entire  stranger  with 
with  more  killing  coldness? 

They  were  obliged  to  sit  down  side  by 
side,  for  those  two  places  only  were  left  for 
them ; — ^but  they  did  so  without  again  speak- 
ing to,  or  looking  at,  each  other;  and  they 
exchanged  not  one  word  during  dinner. 

Albert  took  no  part  in  the  general  conver- 
sation, except  in  answer  to  direct  questions 
put  to  him  by  his  father  or  mother ;  who 
seemed  both  anxious,  if  possible,  to  dissipate 
his  deep  despondency. 

Their  efforts  were  not,  perhaps,  very  well 
calculated  for  the  purpose;  but,  whether 
well-directed  or  not,  it  is  certain  they  com- 
pletely failed. 

Lady  Faulconer  had,  it  was  plain,  hoped 
something  from  the  presence  of  Imogene; 
but  that  hope  was  more  than  disappointed. 
To  her  equal  vexation  and  surprise,  the  two 
had  met,  as  it  appeared,  almost  as  strangers. 
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Albert  seemed  scarcely  to  look  at  Miss 
Aubrey — and  she  seemed  shy  and  distant 
with  him.  It  is  true,  one  or  two  glances 
had  passed,  which  were  not  quite  so  un- 
satisfactory. One  especially  when,  after 
he  had  appeared  to  be  painfully  struck  with 
his  sisters'  gay  appearance,  as  they  sat  oppo- 
site, Albert  cast  a  glance  at  the  sober  hue  of 
Imogene's  dress,  and  a  sweet  and  tender 
pleasure  just  brightened  his  tell-tale  face. 
However,  he  turned  immediately  away  again, 
and  seemed  resolved  not  to  indulge  the 
feeling. 

On  Imogene's  side,  also.  Lady  Faulconer 
had,  as  she  thought,  detected  one  or  two 
stolen  glances  that  were  satisfactory ;  to  say 
nothing  of  a  something  about  her  eyes, 
which  seemed  as  if  she  were  ready  to  weep 
every  time  she  looked  at  him. 

The  opportunity  for  observation  did  not, 
however,  last  long;  as  soon  as  the  dessert 
was  set  upon  the  table,  Albert  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

"  This  is  very  discouraging,"  remarked  Sir 
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John,  as  the  door  closed  after  his  son — ^*  you 
had  given  me  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case — You  said  he  was  a  good  deal 
depressed ;  but  such  a  total  overset  as  this 
I  was  not  in  the  least  prepared  for.  Where 
are  all  the  boy's  old  spirits  gone  ?'' 

"  If  you  mean  his  boyish  spirits — they  are 
gone,  I  suppose,  where  all  boyish  things  go — 
into  the  land  of  the  has  been's,"  said  Lady 
Faulconer — "At  all  events,  he  feels  as  a 
boy  no  longer — you  see  how  he  is  grown. 
"What  a  fine  young  man  he  promised  to  be," 
she  added  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  a  most  confoundedly  unlucky  busi- 
ness— Quite  done  for  him.  He'll  never  again 
be  what  he  has  been — or  rather  what  he 
might  have  become,  that's  plain  enough.'' 

"  Dear  Papa,''  put  in  Charlotte — who  never 
scrupled  to  offer  her  opinion  upon  all  occa- 
sions; being,  in  fact,  persuaded  that  her 
sense  and  abilities  were  many  degrees 
beyond  those  of  either  of  her  parents — 
"  How  can  you  be   so  downhearted  about 
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him  ?  I,  for  my  part,  should  say,  that  where 
there  is  this  sort  of  parade  of  grief,  it  would 
not  last  long — It  never  does." 

Imogene  coloured  crimson. 

"Parade !"  she  repeated—"  Oh,Charlotte  1" 

Charlotte  turned  sharply  round. 

*^Yes,  parade,  I  say.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  chief  mourner's  face  in  your  life — and 
that  suit  of  sables  . . !  why,  he's  only  fit  to 
play  Hamlet.  For  my  part  I  never  believe, 
where  there  is  so  much  outward  show  that 
there's  much  very  deep  inward  feeling — it 
gets  rid  of  itself  in  that  way — ^You'll  see  I 
am  right,  papa. 

"  I  heartily  wish  you  may  prove  so,''  was 
her  father's  answer. 

"  One  thing  I'm  sure  of,"  continued  Char- 
lotte, "  that  if  we  are  all  to  make  long 
faces,  and  put  the  whole  house  into  mourn- 
ing, and  weep  over  and  ah-poor !  him  from 
morning  to  night,  he'll  never  get  better." 

"  You  know  a  vast  deal  about  the  matter, 
no  doubt,"  interrupted  Lady  Faulconer,  "  A 
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young  lady  of  experience  extensive  as  yours 
doubtless  understands  the  human  heart  and 
its  ways  better  than  any  one  else  !  " 

"  If  one  has  not  had  much  experience, 
one  may  have  what  is  better — observation," 
was  the  ready  answer,  "  and  so  be  able  to 
give  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  about  such 
things ; — but  I  know  well  enough  how  it  is 
going  to  be — we  are  all  to  be  sacrificed,  as 
usual,  to  Albert's  humour,  and  cover  our- 
selves with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  because  he 
pleases  to  be  inconsolable." 

"  Silence,  Miss  Charlotte,"  said  Lady  Faul- 
coner,  ^*  and  remember  who  you  are  speak- 
ing before." 

She  had  the  grace  to  make  no  answer  to 
this  reprimand,  but,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, said  carelessly : — 

"Have  you  had  dessert  enough,  girls? — 
shall  we  go?" — and  so  rose,  and,  followed 
gladly  by  Laura  and  unwillingly  by  Imo- 
gene,  who  longed  to  stay  behind  and  hear 
more,  left  the  room. 
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"  I  never  did  see  anything  like  it,"  she 
began,  as  soon  as  they  had  got  upon  the 
grass-plot ;  "  the  thing  is  vexatious  enough 
of  itself — but  what^s  the  use  of  making  such 
a  i^-do  about  it  ? — A  creature's  not  to  be 
miserable  for  ever,  because  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent has  happened ; — and  even  if  Albert  was 
to  blame — which,  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  he  may  be — one's  not  to  turn 
trappist  at  once.  Put  a  good  face  upon  it ; 
that's  the  way  to  make  the  world  soon  forget 
it,  say  I.'' 

Imogene  was  too  angry  to  stay  with  her ; 
she  walked  on,  and  sauntered  into  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  garden.  Perhaps  she 
had  a  secret  hope  of  meeting  Albert.  She 
wanted  to  see  him  again — she  wanted  to 
speak  to  him,  when  the  rest  were  not  there 
to  ridicule  her — she  wished  to  break  this 
cold  barrier,  which  seemed,  like  some  evil 
enchantment,  to  separate  them — but  he  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

Poor  fellow ! — Where  was  he  ? 
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Locked  in  his  own  room ; — he  was  sitting 
upon  a  little  couch  that  stood  there,  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands — feeling  utterly 
alone  in  the  world.  Sunk  in  that  pro- 
foundest,  deepest  solitude,  of  anguish  not 
communicated — and,  worse  than  that,  with 
the  certainty  that,  if  communicated,  it  would 
neither  be  understood  nor  consoled. 

The  deep — deep  shadow,  darker  than  that 
of  death,  was  upon  his  soul. — Separating 
him,  as  the  grave  might  have  done,  from  all 
the  warm  kindly  feelings  of  living  men. — 
Alone — alone — 

Free  among  the  dead,  like  unto  those  that  go  down 
into  the  grave." 

Every  object  aroimd  was  clothed  in  the 
deepest  gloom;  not  one  ray  of  light  broke 
upon  his  horizon. 

Intense  regret  for  what  he  had  done — 
yearning  cries  of  the  heart  after  him  that 
was  gone  for  ever — after  him  who  had  sprung 
into  the  waters  and  defied  death  to  save  his 
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friend^s  life, — and  whom  that  friend,  by  his 
own  rashness  and  folly,  had  destroyed. 

Now  he  had  at  last  returned  home  the 
melancholy  seemed  only  the  deeper.  While 
alone  with  his  mother,  he  had,  it  is  true,  felt 
that  there  was  little  of  real  sympathy  be- 
tween them,  yet  she  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate ; — it  was  not  until  the  whole  family 
circle  was  assembled  round  him  that  he  found 
the  depth  of  that  utter  loneliness  of  heart  to 
which  he  was  condemned. 

Then  the  figure  of  Imogene  rose  before 
him  —  but  he  drove  it  away  impatiently. 
He  would  not  suffer  himself  even  to  think  of 
her,  and  all  her  loveliness.  He  was  un- 
worthy of  her,  now.  She  could  not,  and 
would  not,  and,  perhaps,  never  did  care  for 
him.  She  had  not  even  offered  him  her 
hand  when  he  came  in!  She  had  gone 
away  immediately,  as  if  the  very  sight  of 
him  was  painful.  But  it  mattered  not. 
Never,  never  should  he — shipwrecked,  heart- 
broken wretch  as  he  was — desire  her  friend- 
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ship  again.      It  was  all  over — eveiytliing 
was  over.     Oh,  that  he  were  but  dead ! 

These  miserable  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  the  footman  knocking  at  the  door. 

He  rose,  and  unlocked  it. 

"  Tea  is  ready,  if  you  please,  sir.*' 

"  I'm  not  coming  down  to  tea.  Stay — 
yes — ^very  well." 

He  went  and  bathed  his  eyes  and  hands, 
and  brushed  his  hair  over  his  pale  face. 
He  had  already,  in  addition  to  his  other 
sufferings,  -  become  tormented  with  the  fear 
of  making  a  display  of  his  grief  before  such 
unsympathising  spectators. 

The  dignity  of  sorrow  made  him  resolve  to 
conceal  his  feelings,  and  endeavour,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  appear  as  usual. 

^'  I  am  glad  you  are  come  down,  dear," 
said  his  mother,  kindly  making  a  place  for 
him  beside  herself  upon  the  sofa  where  she 
was  sitting,  whilst  the  eyes  of  Imogene  sadly 
followed  that  face  and  figure,  to  her  the 
more    affecting    she   had    ever   beheld   in 
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her  life,  and  rendered  still  more  so  by  tlie 
evident  effort  to  recover  composure,  if  not 
cheerfulness. 

^^Have  you  been  out?'^ 

"  No,  only  in  my  own  room." 

"That's  a  bad  place  for  him,  is  it  not, 
Imogene  ? — Imogene,  Miss  Aubrey,  where 
are  you  ?"  turning  round. 

"Here,  dear  madam,"  said  Imogene,  ris- 
ing from  the  window  at  which  she  was  now 
sitting,  and  moving  a  few  steps  forward,  then 
retreating  and  resuming  her  seat  again. 

A  cloud  darkened  Albert's  eyes. 

"  Why,  you  are  quite  unsociable  this  event- 
ing, my  love — What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Am    I?"    she    said    simply — but    she- 
coloured — "  Nothing — I  did  not  mean  to  be 
unsociable." 

"  Then  come  and  join  our  party  at  the  tea 
table." 

Albert  rose  to  offer  his  place  by  his  mo- 
ther. She  took  it  without  speaking.  He 
looked  wistfully  at  her  for  a  moment,   but 
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she  did  not,  slie  could  not,  raise  her  eyes  to 
his — and  when  next  she  looked^  he  had 
turned  away,  and,  drawing  a  chair  to  a  table 
at  some  little  distance,  had  taken  up  a  book 
and  appeared  to  be  reading. 

But  Lady  Faulconer  watched  him ;  and  she 
saw  that  he  was  not  reading ;  his  eyes  were 
not  upon  the  book  which  lay  open  before 
him,  though  his  head  was  bent  down  towards 
it.  With  a  deep  piercing  gaze  they  were 
fixed  upon  Imogene — despair — passionate 
admiration  were  written  in  them. 

Lady  Faulconer  busied  herself  with  talking 
to  Lnogene. — She  seemed  afraid  lest  she 
should  even  turn  her  gaze  that  way ;  lest 
she  should  catch  that  look. 

She  began  in  a  very  low  voice  to  talk  to 
her  of  Albert. 

''  I  am  afraid  you  think  hiDi  very  much 
altered,"  she  began  in  what  was  almost  a 
whisper — 

''Yes,  indeed — ^He  seems  very,  very  sadly." 

''  He  has  lost  all  his  good  looks." 
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^'Has  he? — I  didn't  observe — He  is  very, 
very  pale." 

"  His  hair  has  changed  its  colour,  I  verily 
believe.     I  never  saw  such  a  wreck." 

"  Has  it  ? — I  don't  know — He  looks  so  un- 
happy." 

*'  Poor  fellow  ! — It  tvas  a  shocking  thing." 

^'  Oh  !  it  was  a  dreadful — dreadful  thing 
— I  am  so  sorry  for  him." 

^' Yes — you  have  a  kind  heart" — and  she 
laid  her  hand  affectionately  upon  that  of 
Imogene — ^' You  know  how  to  feel  for  him 
— You  understand  him  better  than  his  sisters 
do — you  always  did." 

^^  Do  I  ? — Oh,  I  hope  he  will  be  less 
wretched  soon." 

^'  That  we  all  most  fervently  desire — We 
must  all  do  our  best — You  can  do  more  than 
any  of  us." 

"I— Oh!  no—" 

"You  used  to  be  such  friends." 
"  Ah  !  but  that  was  different — He  is  so 
altered — ^He  is  grown  a  man — He  makes  me 

c  2 
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afraid  of  him.  He  feels,  of  course,  quite  dif- 
ferently now. — I  am  almost  a  child  still. 
He  seems  so  much  older  in  every  way  than 
I  am.'' 

"  There  you  are  mistaken — You  are  more 
advanced  for  your  age  than  he  is.  Indeed,  I 
look  upon  you  as  very  nearly  matched  in 
point  of  years — so  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
give  him  up.  See,  he  has  shut  his  book — I 
hope  he  is  not  going  to  leave  the  room — that 
terrible  desire  of  solitude  undoes  him. — Al- 
bert, my  dear,  don't  go  away — you  have  not 
evjBn  once  spoken  to  Imogene,  I  believe,  since 
inlb  the  house  you  caijie — has  he,  Imogene?" 
Giving  Imogene  a  little  sign  with  her 
elbow,  as  much  as  to  say — do  speak  to  him. 

"I  think  Mr.  Albert  Faulconer  has  forgot- 
ten me,"  said  Imogene. 

He  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  a  bright  gleam  shot  into  his  eyes 
— ^but  at  the  words  ''  Mr.  Albert  Faulconer," 
uttered  in  a  somewhat  constrained  voice,  he 
stopped,  and  saying. 
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"Nobody  forgets  Miss  Aubrey," — with  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head — he  passed  by, 
and  went  into  the  flower-garden. 

"He  was  vexed  that  you  called  him, 
Mr.  Albert,"  said  his  mother.  "  "Why  did 
you  do  that,  dear  ?" 

"  I  could  not  help  it — I  am  sorry — Should 
I  have  called  him  Albert,  as  I  used  to  do?" 

"To  be  sure  you  should." 

"And  did  it  hurt  him  that  I  did  not? 
Oh,  I  am  sorry." 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  after  him,  as  you 
used  to  do  in  old  happy  days,  and  tell  him 
so.     That  ivould  do  him  good." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Faulconer,  how  can  I — ^Yet 
why  can't  I—?" 

"Why  can't  you,  indeed? — You  used  to 
be  friends — such  real  friends.  Well,  it  is  a 
pity" — added  she  with  a  sigh — "but  I  see 
there  is  no  remedy."  Laura,  for  goodness' 
sake  give  us  a  little  music,  for  this  is  really 
too  dismal.     Have  you  any  new  waltzes  ?" 

And  Laura  sat  down  to  her  pianoforte, 
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and  played  a  set  of  brilliant  mirth-inspiring 
waltzes — Enough,  as  her  mother  said,  "to 
create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  Death" — but 
he,  whose  soul  lay  in  the  shadow  worse  than 
that  of  death,  as  soon  as  the  sound  caught 
his  ear,  plunged  desperately  into  the  thickets 
that  bordered  the  garden,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

And  Imogene  felt  so  jarred  and  irritated 
by  the  sound,  that  it  was  only  by  keeping 
to  her  embroidery  frame,  that  she  could 
manage  to  sit  quiet. 

She  had  left  the  sofa,  upon  which  Lady 
Faulconer  had  now  thrown  herself,  and,  quite 
tired  out,  had  fallen  asleep.  Sir  John  had 
walked  away  to  take  a  look  at  his  hunters — 
Charlotte,  buried  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
was  reading  the  last  new  novel — Laura, 
never  wearied  of  her  pianoforte,  continued  to 
amuse  herself  with  one  brilliant  piece  after 
another. 

The  moon  rose,  and  the  stars  one  by  one 
came  out,  and  the  stilly  creeping  sound  of 
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the  birds  was  heard  in  the  garden,  and  the 
stealthy  splash  of  the  fountain  contrasted 
with  the  brilliant  sounds  of  the  pianoforte — 
and  he,  the  unhappy  one,  was  wandering 
alone — so  utterly  alone ! — in  the  dark  thickets 
of  the  neighbouring  wood.  Whilst  she, 
bending  over  her  work-frame,  thought  only 
of  him,  and  why  they  could  not  be  as  they 
had  always  been  before — and  wondered 
whether  they  should  ever  be  again  as  they 
once  had  been. 

If  he  had  but  known  how  her  thoughts 
were  employed,  would  his  solitude  have 
been  so  utterly  melancholy  ? 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  idle  dream. 

*  *  *  * 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  tlie  goal  — 
"  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 


Longfellow. 


Several  days  had  passed  away  mucli  in  the 
same  manner :  a  general  dulness  seemed  to 
pervade  the  house.  Sir  John  continued 
to  joke  with  his  daughters,  and  laugh  and 
show  his  fine  teeth  much  as  usual — ^for  his 
careless  temper  was  proof  against  everything ; 
but  Lady  Faulconer  was  out  of  spirits  and 
anxious,  and  there  was  a  shadow  cast  over 
the  whole  circle. 

*^  It   is    so    tiresome    of  Albert,"    Laura 
began   one   morning  whilst   they  were   all 
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sitting  at  their  different  occupations  in  the 
drawing-room  —  Laura  copying  music  — 
Charlotte  di'awing — Imogene,  pensive  and 
silent,  stooping  over  her  embroidery  frame,  at 
which  she  had  become  indefatigable.  It  was 
a  screen  that  she  was  working  for  her  mother 
—  the  employment  and  the  interest  of 
getting  it  done  before  her  mother's  birth- 
day she  found  a  great  help  in  the  present 
state  of  her  mind. 

^^  It  is  so  tiresome  of  Albert,"  began  Laura, 
lifting  up  her  head  from  her  employment, 
and  tracing  figures  with  the  feather  end  of 
her  pen  upon  the  paper.  ^'I  wonder  how 
long  this  condition  of  things  is  to  last.  It 
is  almost  as  if  he  did  it  on  purpose — What 
can  be  the  use  of  going  moping  about  in 
this  way — "WTiat's  done  can't  be  undone — I 
don't  see  that  it  was  his  fault  at  all — and  if 
it  tuas — there  was  not  much  in  it." 

"I  am  sure,"  cried  Charlotte,  ^^if  people 
were  to  go  watering  the  eai-th  with  tears 
for  every  little  thoughtless  thing  they  did. 
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the  ground  might  never  be  dry — Why,  every- 
body is  always  doing  something  or  other 
they  had  better  not — but  that's  no  reason 
for  making  oneself  miserable,  and  doing  all 
one  can  to  make  everybody  else  about  one 
miserable — and  Albert  used  to  be  so  dif- 
ferent." 

'^  So  different!''  repeated  Laura,  leaning 
her  pretty  head  upon  her  hand,  and  still  in 
meditative  mood  continuing  to  trace  figures 
with  the  feather  end  of  her  pen.  ^'  He  is 
not  like  the  same  creature.  Such  wild  spirits 
as  he  used  to  have — and  always  ready  for 
any  sort  of  mischief,  from  quite  a  little  boy. 
It  was  such  fun — for  you  know  nobody 
could  be  really  angry  with  Albert  then — 
he  had  something  so  nice  about  him — and 
besides  do  what  they  would,  they  could  not 
daunt  him.  Nobody  was  ever  known  to 
make  Albert  cry  by  scolding  him.  If  he 
cried — ^for  he  did  cry  sometimes — it  was 
because  people  forgave  him.  Was  not  that 
droll?     But  it  was  soon   over,  and  he  as 
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merry  again  as  ever — but  oh !  how  different 
is  it  now." 

"Yes/'  said  Imogene  grayely,  "  it  is  very 
different  indeed." 

""Well,"  said  Charlotte,  "  it  may  be  rather 
bad — I  don't  say  it  isn't — ^but  what's  the 
use  of  this  everlastiag  fretting  about  what's 
done  ? — Wni  fretting  do  any  good  ? — and  it 
is  so  tiresome  of  him." 

"I  wish  he  wouldn't  be  so,"  added 
Laura. 

"  But  he  can't  help  it" — cried  Imogene — 
"it  is  impossible  he  should  help  it.  You 
talk,  Charlotte,  as  if  people  could  help  being 
in  dreadful  sorrow — when  such  a  terrible 
thing  has  happened — and  especially  if  they 
had  any  hand  in  it.  Why,  if  they  have 
any  hearts  at  all,  they  must  feel  it  in- 
tensely." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  that's  just  the  way  you 
excellent  people  go  on  talking,  till  you  per- 
suade yourselves  that  dolorous  faces  are 
better    than    the    three    cardinal    virtues. 
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Now,  do  not  look  so  shocked,  Imogene — I 
am  sure  at  first  I  hardly  said  a  word  about 
it.  I  put  my  handkerchief  to  my  eye,  and 
— though  I  did  commit  the  heinous  sin  of 
wearing  a  pink  muslin  that  day — ^looked  as 
dismal  as  possible.  But  such  things  can't 
and  oughtn't  to  last — ^Why  won't  he  be  like 
everybody  else  ?" 

^^  Because  he  blames  himself,  perhaps," 
said  Imogene,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Blames  himself! — That's  not  very  fair 
of  you  to  say,  Imogene,  as  I  told  you  once 
before. — Nobody  has  a  right  to  say  that 
of  him — we  none  of  us  do — and  papa  says  it's 
a  scandalous  shame  to  hint  at  such  a  thing — 
and  I  repeat  it,  I  don't  think  it  very  friendly 
of  you,  Imogene,  to  harp  upon  that  string. — 
All  his  true  friends  ought  and  will  affirm  stea- 
dily, that  he  has  had  hard  measure  dealt  by 
the  masters ;  and  it's  a  great  breach  of  friend- 
ship not  to  back  him — ^for  if  his  friends  don't 
support  him,  one  can  very  well  see  how  it 
will  go. — That's  what  papa  has  always  said, 
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— ^But  it's  like  you,  Imogene — so  cold!" 
added  Charlotte,  passionately. 

^^  Am  I  cold  ? — Yes,  I  must  have  seemed 
so,"  thought  Imogene,  *'  and  cruel  and  un- 
feeling, I  am  afraid,  too.  How  warmly 
Charlotte  defends  her  brother  ! — That  is 
better  than  being  infected  with  his  sorrow, 
— ^better  to  defend  him  warmly,  than  to  be 
downcast  as  I  am," — ^thought  she,  as  she  sat 
couched  and  self-reproaching  in  silent  com- 
punction before  this  attack. 

Charlotte's  heat  subsided  as  quickly  as  it 
had  been  excited. 

'^  Don't  be  vexed,  Imogene,"  she  said, 
rising  from  the  table,  and  coming  up  to  her; 
"  I  am  sure  you  mean  it  for  the  best, — but 
you  see  papa  hates  long  faces  and  fuss, — and 
besides,  he  can't  bear  that  Albert  should  be 
blamed.  He  says  the  best  way  to  make 
other  people  believe  a  story  is  to  believe 
it  oneself.  So  someway  one  has  got  into  a 
habit  of  forgetting  there  was  anything  of 
blame  mixed  up    with    it, — and  above   all 
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things,  one  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  allude  to 
such  a  thing, — and  it  provokes  one  for  Al- 
bert. We  have  all  forgotten  it,  and  nobody- 
has  breathed  one  word  to  him  of  the  sort. 
Papa  was  not  the  least  angry  after  the  first 
flash  was  over, — but  you  know  papa  goes 
into  dreadful  passions  when  he  is  vexed — 
which,  luckily,  he  is  not  often,  and  it  does 
not  last  long; — but  the  vexation  is,  that 
Albert  seems  as  if  he  would  dwell  upon  it 
himself — It  looks  almost  like  perverseness." 

^^  Just  when  we  would  give  the  world 
that  he  would  take  a  boat  at  this  regatta  on 
the  Trent — where  he  always  used  to  be, — 
and  papa  says  he  will  be  missed;  and  de- 
clares, that  if  he  won't  go,  he'll  carry  us  all 
away  upon  some  excuse  or  another  to  a 
horrible  sea-bathing  place,  that  we  may  be 
from  home — so  that  Albert's  absence  mayn't 
be  marked — And  it  is  my  first  regatta — and 
my  first  ball — and  if  he  won't  go,  papa 
won't  let  any  of  us  go." 

''  Somebody's    to  be  sick  and  want  the 
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sea.  WIlo  is  it  to  be  ?''  cried  Charlotte ; 
^^  will  you,  Laura  ? — I'm  sure  I  won't : — But 
papa  laughs,  and  vows  he  will  give  a  dose  to 
some  one  or  other  of  us.  We  shall  keep  our 
bed  for  a  couple  of  days,  if  that  tiresome 
boy  does  not  set  all  to  rights." 

This  sort  of  conversation,  much  to  Imo- 
gene's  irritation  and  disquietude,  lasted  some 
time  longer.  She  was  sorry,  after  all,  that 
Laura  should  be  disappointed,  but  grieved 
at  the  feelings  she,  though  in  a  milder 
manner  than  Charlotte,  expressed. 

Indeed,  her  patience  and  good  temper, 
which  were  proof  against  most  things,  were 
beginning  to  be  exhausted — so  at  last  she 
threw  down  her  embroidery  needle,  and 
walked  away  by  herself. 

Slowly  and  pensively  she  descended  the 
flights  of  steps  which  led  from  terrace  to 
terrace  of  the  flower-garden,  —  listlessly 
gazing  upon,  yet  without  seeing,  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  with  which  the  borders  were 
filled,  till  at  last  she  reached  the  slopes  of 
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green  tmf  which,  fell  towards  the  little 
sheet  of  water  now  shining  in  the  sun  like 
transparent  crystal — and  she  stood  upon  the 
brink  some  time,  watching  the  various  birds 
that  frequented  the  place,  from  the  little 
scudding  water  wagtails,  running  briskly 
along  the  diminutive  shore  of  sand  and 
pebbles;  and  the  water  rail  delicately 
tripping  it  over  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
water  lilies,  to  the  majestic  pair  of  swans, 
sailing  along  in  all  their  majesty,  and  shak- 
ing out  their  snowy  plumage  to  the  sun. 
The  tiny  lake  was  terminated  at  one  end  by 
the  noble  trees  which  grew  at  the  entrance 
of  the  glen  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The 
stream  that  came  down  it  being,  indeed,  the 
feeder  to  this  piece  of  water. 

The  romantic  and  beautiful  little  glen 
possessed  few  charms  for  the  family,  as  I 
said,  and  except  for  the  narrow  path  I  have 
mentioned,  and  sundry  little  imperfect  ways 
made  through  the  copse  by  the  neighbouring 
village  boys,   bird-nesting  or  nutting,  was 
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almost  impervious.  This  place  was  an 
especial  favourite  with  Imogene.  She  loved 
its  solitude  and  its  silence ;  its  broken  rocks, 
its  varied  copse-wood,  its  pyramids  of  pui-ple 
fox-gloves,  and  all  the  stilly  noises  of  the 
woodland  solitude. 

She  loitered  by  the  side  of  the  piece  of 
water  until  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen  she 
found  herself. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  sun  was  shining  in  the  full  glare  of 
a  cloudless  sky.  The  deep  shadowy  seclu- 
sion of  the  glen  was  more  than  usually 
attractive,  and  she  wandered  on,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  admire  the  colours 
of  the  bright  blue  veronicas  and  forget- 
me-nots,  which  grew  upon  the  sides  of  the 
stream,  intermingled  with  the  golden  spear- 
worts;  and  the  deep  mystery  which  the 
branches  of  tall  trees,  forming  arches  over- 
head, threw  over  the  scene — ^now  and  then  in- 
terrupted by  the  rocks,  covered  with  curious, 
many-coloured  lichens,   and  where  various 
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rare  and,  to  her,  imknown  plants  might  be 
found  growing. 

She  stopped  to  gather  some  of  the  ever- 
loved  and  lovely  forget-me-nots,  of  which 
she  had  soon  quite  a  nosegay  in  her  hand, 
collected  at  the  expense  of  wewCd  feet  and 
muslins — she  kept  adding  to  her  treasures 
from  among  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  that 
grew  round  her  in  abundance ;  scrambling 
about  after  birds  and  plants  till  her  spirits  rose 
again,  and  she  forgot  the  disagreeable  con- 
versation which  had  driven  her  out  of  doors. 

She  wandered  on  and  on,  further  than  she 
had  ever  ventured  before  —  but  the  sun 
shone  brightly  through  the  trees,  chequering 
the  path  with  lights  and  shadows ;  the  birds 
sang  and  chirruped  cheerfully  among  the 
branches — the  blue,  yellow,  and  crimson 
flowers  gleamed  forth  in  such  gay  and  rich 
abundance,  and  the  faces  of  rock  as  they 
broke  through  the  turf,  so  increased  in  sub- 
limity as  she  proceeded — that  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  returning. 
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At  length  the  dingle  grew  sensibly  nar- 
rower. The  flowers  were  succeeded  by  a 
ranker  vegetation.  The  copsewood  grew 
thicker  and  closer.  The  rivulet  wandered 
along,  almost  hidden  by  the  long  grasses 
which  fell  like  dishevelled  hair  over  it. 
The  change  was  not  pleasing  to  Imogene, 
who  loved  the  brighter  aspects  of  nature; 
but  she  kept  following  the  track  of  the 
rivulet,  wondering  where  it  would  at  last 
lead  to.  She  must  find  it  out,  and  then 
she  would  go  home  again.  It  looked 
very  dreary,  to  be  sure,  where  she  was, 
but  the  temptation  to  proceed  was  irre- 
sistible. So  on  she  went  until  she  arrived 
at  a  magnificent  projection  of  rock,  which 
stood  out,  nearly  blocking  up  the  passage. — 
There  was  a  very  narrow  path  leading  round 
it ;  along  this  she  crept,  steadying  herself  by 
her  hands  against  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
until  she  reached  the  other  side,  and  then 
suddenly  started  back,  and  almost  fell  into 

the  stream. 
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There  was  nothing  but  a  dreary  spectacle 
before  her  of  dark  frowning  precipices,  rising 
to  the  sky,  over  which  the  stream  had  forced 
its  way,  and  fell,  a  white  flashing  water- 
fall, into  a  small  natural  stone  basin  which 
it  had  scooped  out  for  itself  below.  Upon 
one  side  of  this,  the  precipice  had  somewhat 
retreated,  and  was  broken  into  ledges,  from 
which  several  wildly-picturesque  trees  shot 
forth  almost  horizontally  amidst  the  crags. 
One  in  particular,  or  dark-foliaged  oak, 
springing  from  a  cleft  above,  cast  out  its 
broad  branches  over  the  basin,  thi-owing 
into  a  shade,  almost  as  deep  as  night, 
the  small,  bare,  rocky  platform  which  lay 
between  the  receding  precipice  and  the 
water. 

It  was  a  wild,  beautiful,  and  deep  solitude. 
Not  a  sound  but  the  plashing  waterfall  broke 
the  silence.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
dark,  frowning  rocks,  the  savage,  straggling 
trees,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  blue  heavens 
overhead.     A  dreary  feeling  of  abandonment 
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and  desolation,  common  to  such  scenes,  per- 
vaded it. 

But  it  was  not  this  spectacle,  striking  as 
it  was,  which  had  occasioned  that  sudden 
start.  An  object  presented  itself  which  had 
made  her  tingle  with  terror  in  every  limb — 
soon  to  give  place  to  the  most  affectionate 
interest. 

In  the  deep  shadow  formed  by  the  rocks 
and  over-stretching  oak,  a  human  figure  lay 
extended  upon  its  face.  So  motionless, 
that  her  first  impression  was  that  it  was 
that  of  a  dead  man;  but  as,  shuddering 
with  a  natural  horror,  she  kept  her 
staring  eye  fixed  upon  it,  she  heard  a 
sound — there  was  a  slight  motion,  and  a 
groan. 

Such  a  groan  ! 

A  voice  of  misery  so  intense,  no  human 
heart  could  mistake  it. 

She  might  have  been  afraid,  under  other 
circumstances,  to  find  herself  thus  alone  with 
an  unknown  stranger  in  so  solitary  a  place. 
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But  the  voice  of  intense  misery  roused 
every  kindly  feeling  of  that  good  heart  of 
hers,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
approached  the  place. 

A  few  steps  more,  and  she  was  able  to 
distinguish  who  it  was. 

It  was  Albert. 

There  he  lay,  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  which  hands 
were  clutched  in  his  hair,  as  if  he  were 
wrestling  with  fierce  agony;  whilst  from 
time  to  time  he  uttered  such  groans  as  made 
her  very  heart  break  to  hear  them. 

He  did  not  perceive  her.  He  was  so 
absorbed  in  his  misery ;  it  was  evident  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything. 

She  stood  there,  that  pretty,  delicate 
young  creature,  in  her  white  dress,  like  some 
fair  lily  in  the  midst  of  this  suiTounding 
gloom — like  a  beam  of  light  from  a  higher 
and  better  world  in  the  night  around  her. 

She  remained  motionless  some  little  while, 
watching   the   convulsive  struggles    of  the 
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imliappy  boy — ^listening  to  his  deep  groans 
— and  her  heart  ready  to  die  with  sorrow 
and  pity. 

It  was  the  first  time,  much  as  she  had 
seen  of  suffering  in  the  course  of  her  peculiar 
life,  that  she  had  ever  witnessed  such  agony. 
Feelings  of  shyness — which  she  did  not 
herself  understand — ^had  prevented  her  ex- 
pressing what  she  felt ;  but  now,  as  she 
stood  a  witness  of  this  paroxysm,  the  new 
feelings  of  timidity  that  had  lately  tormented 
her  were  all  forgotten;  the  old  simplicity 
returned;  she  was  again  a  loving  and  un- 
conscious child,  longing  to  help  and  com- 
fort, and  only  withheld  by  the  doubt  whe- 
ther it  was  right  to  disturb  him.  Her  old 
affectionate  simplicity  returned  —  she  was 
a  loving  child  once  more,  and  her  only  im- 
pulse was  to  endeavour  to  soothe  and  to 
comfort  one  so  very  unhappy. 

So  she  stood  irresolute  and  hesitating, 
afraid  yet  anxious  to  speak  ;  when,  suddenly, 
as  with  a  fresh  burst  of  agony,  he  gnashed 
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his  teeth,  flung  his  arms  above  his  head,  cast 
his  eyes  in  a  kind  of  despairing  appeal  up- 
wards, he  became  aware  of  her  presence, 
and  started  to  his  feet. 

He  looked  so  strangely,  and  almost  an- 
grily at  her,  that  at  first  she  felt  too  much 
frightened  to  move — ^but  great  compassion, 
like  perfect  love,  casteth  out  fear. 

The  anguish  written  in  his  countenance 
was  enough.  She  came  nearer ;  she  went  up 
to  him;  put  her  kind,  still  childlike  hand 
into  his  ;  looking  up  into  his  face  with  such 
an  expression  of  innocent  tenderness  and 
pity,  that  his  soul  softened ;  he  sank  down 
upon  the  ground  by  her  side,  and,  laying 
his  face  against  her  dress,  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 

She  let  him  weep  for  some  time,  then  she 
laid  a  gentle  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
sinking  upon  her  knees  by  him,  and 
bending  her  face  to  his,  whispered  rather 
than  said,  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  you.'' 

He  lifted  up  his  face  at  this,  and  looked 
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full  into  those  honest  loving  eyes,  which 
met  his — filled  with  such  a  simple  expression 
of  childlike  holy  sympathy  and  sorrow — 
that  his  passion  of  agony  subsided,  as  by 
a  charm. 

^^  Are  you  sorry  for  me,  indeed  ?''  he  asked 
sadly.     ^^  That's  what  nobody  else  is." 

"  Oh,  so  very,  very  sorry;  and  so  they  all 
are." 

^'  Are  you  sony  ?  Are  you,  indeed  ?"  he 
repeated.  ^^I  thought  you  were  quite 
different.  I  thought  you  had  cast  me  off, 
poor  wretch  that  I  am  !  as  unworthy  of  your 
affection.  But  are  you  still  the  sweet  little 
Imogene?" — looking  fondly  at  her — ^Hhat 
I  always  thought  the  dearest  and  kindest 
of  human  beings — and  is  it  possible  you 
could  come  to  seek  one  so  utterly  worthless 
and  miserable  ?  " 

"  But  you  shouldn't  be  so  very  miserable, 
Albert ;  you  have  no  reason  to  be  so  very 
unhappy.     Everybody  says  so." 

^^Yes,    I   know   that's   what   everybody 
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says,"  liG  said,  with,  a  slight  gesture  of  im- 
patience, as  he  raised  his  head,  which,  as 
they  now  sat  side  by  side,  he  had  again  bmied 
in  his  hands.  "  But,  Imogene,  if  ever  you 
should  become  such,  a  very  wretch  as  I  am — 
which  heaven,  in  its  mercy,  forbid — and 
which  you  never  can  be,  for  you  will  never 
have  self-reproach  to  endure.  But,  oh,  Imo- 
gene ! — if  you  ever  know  real  misery — then 
you  will  understand  what  sort  of  comfort  is 
found  in  being  told  that  you  ought  not  to  be 
unhappy." 

And  he  turned  from  her  again. 

"  I  wish  I  knew — I  wish  I  knew" — she 
kept  repeating  in  a  faltering  voice,  ''  what 
to  say  that  would  do  you  good — ^but  I  am  so 
young  and  unused  to  things — yet,  dearest 
Albert,  I  am  so  truly  grieved;"  and  again 
she  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  once  more  raised  his  head  and  looked 
up,  and  beheld  that  gentle,  anxious  face 
fixed  on  his  with  eyes  brimming  with 
tears — this  artless  expression  of  sympathy, 
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evidently  touched  and  soothed  him.  The 
agony  had  subsided — he  said  nothing  for  a 
little  while,  but  continued  to  sit  by  her, 
absently  plucking  at  the  grass  by  his  side. 
At  length  he  began,  with  more  composure 
than  she  had  yet  seen  in  him. 

'^  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Imogene. 
They  none  of  them  understand  me — they 
never  did,  and  they  never  will. — They  judge 
of  me  by  themselves — but  we  are  different. 
I  don't  know  why  we  should  be — but  we 
are :  they  have  no  more  idea  of  what  I  feel 
than  that  stone  has — Not  because  they  are 
ill-natured,  but  because  they  cannot  enter 
into  it — they  wonder  '  I  choose  to  make  my- 
self miserahy — as  if  misery  was  a  wilful  in- 
dulgence, and  not  torture,  as  it  is — As  if, 
having  done  what  I  have  done — Shaving  lost, 
through  my  own  pride  and  folly,  what  I  have 
lost !  .  .  .  but  you  never  saw  him  !  Imogene, 
he  was  the  bravest,  cleverest,  finest  fellow  ! 
— and  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
— and  I  threw  his  away,  and  he  is  dead  and 
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I  killed  him  ! — and  lie  loved  me  and  I  loved 
him — as  I  shall  never,  never,  not  while  I 
live,  love  anything  again."  Saying  this,  he 
once  more  buiied  his  face  with  his  hands — 
and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

He  was,  little  more  than  a  great  boy 
still. — The  child  wept  the  man's  agony. 

^^  But  you  must  not  go  on  crying  so  sadly," 
said  Imogene,  softly — ^'  Don't  you  know  that 
it  is  wrong — don't  you  know,  Albert,  dear, 
that  we  must  all  be  patient,  and  submit  to 
God." 

"  Nobody  tells  us  to  be  patient  when  we 
have  done  wrong,"  said  he,  sorrowfully — 
*^  There  it  \\Q^—That  's  the  sting  of  it— that 's 
the  sting  of  it  now,  and  it  will  remain  for 
ever — I  may  live  and  grow  up  to  manhood 
— I  may  live  to  be  an  old  man,  perhaps — 
but  if  I  live  a  thousand  years  I  shall  never 
forget  this — ^because,  Imogene,  there  is 
something  in  being  wrong  that  one  never 
can  forget — no,  never!  never! — For  that 
is  hell,"  he  added,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
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She  was  a  young  creature  to  enter  upon 
the  fearful  and  mysterious  subject  of  sin  and 
death — and  she  shuddered  and  trembled  to 
hear  him  speak  as  he  did — but  the  clear 
reason,  the  bright  and  sound  understanding 
with  which  she  was  gifted,  animated  by  her 
warm,  large  heart,  seemed  never  to  fail 
her. 

"  Eut  wrong  things  are  forgiven,  and  you 
know  what  beautiful  things  are  said  in  the 
IN'ew  Testament  about  it — about  the  good 
shepherd  going  and  looking  for  the  lost 
sheep ;  and,  when  he  had  found  it,  loving 
it  better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  fold — 
because  he  is  so  pitying  of  sinners.  And  that 
must  be  true,  for  when  one  is  sorry  for  a 
person,  as  I  am  for  you,  dear  Albert — and 
so  doubly,  doubly  sony  for  you,  because 
you  have  been  wrong  as  well  as  unfortunate 
— one  almost  loves  you  better  on  that 
account,  than  one  does  people  that  are  quite 
happy  and  quite  right.  One  understands 
the  blessed  Saviour's  loving  compassion  for 
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sinners — as  I  cannot  help  loving  yon,  Albert 
— ^because  I  am  so  sorry  for  yon." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  listened, 
as  if  he  could  have  listened  for  ever. 

''  The  good  shepherd ! — ^Yes,  that  is  in- 
deed beautiful. — ^But  is  it  so  ? — Is  it  really 
there  ? — I  don't  know  much  what  is  in  that 
Book.  I  hear  it  read  at  church,  but  I  never 
read  it  to  myself.  None  of  us  do,  I  believe. 
It 's  not  the  custom  among  us  at  Drystoke. 
What  you  tell  me  would  be,  indeed,  com- 
forting, if  one  could  only  believe  it — ^And  I 
think,"  he  added,  cheering  up  a  little,  ''  I 
almost  can  believe  it — ^because  you  do  not 
hate  me,  though  you  are  such  a  perfect 
angel  yourself — Perfect  as  you  are,  you  do 
not  hate  me  —  And  yet  you  are  not  like 
the  others — ^You  don't  try  to  persuade  me 
that  I  did  nothing  wrong — ^You  are  so  good 
yourself,  that  you  feel  all  the  wrong  of  it — 
and  yet  you  love  me  even  because  I  have 
been  wrong — Oh,  that  is  beautiful !" 

"I  think,''  said  the  young  reasoner,  "  what 
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I  love  you  for  is,  because  you  are  so  un- 
happy at  having  been  wrong — and  I  think  I 
feel,  that  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should 
be  as  miserable  as  you  are — I  believe  I  can 
understand  all  you  must  feel — but  still,  I 
think,  that  people  are  not  intended  to  be 
miserable  for  ever — and  that  where  they 
were  not  very,  very  wicked — ^the  good  God 
must  mean  they  should  find  comfort  some- 
where. He  is  so  good,  and  his  compassions 
fail  not.  And  so,  dear  Albert,  I  cannot  help 
sayiug,  that  if  instead  of  lying  upon  the 
ground,  in  this  desolate  place,  giving  way 
to  your  grief,  as  you  do,  you  would 
strive  to  be  patient,  and  bear  it  with  forti- 
tude —  and  humble  yourself  before  God, 
and  be  soft  and  good  like  a  little  child — 
you  would  be  comforted." 

Oh  !  how — for  many  and  many  a  year, 
how,  during  his  life,  would  the  soft  persua- 
sive tones  of  her  voice,  the  gentle  words 
which  fell  from  her  lips,  and  the  image 
of    that   kind,  earnest   face    bending    over 
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him,  recur  to  his  heart — !N'ever,   never  to 
be  forgotten! 

^^  Oh,  Imogene — How  can  I  ever  feel 
happy  again  ?" 

'^  I  don't  knovr  about  being  happy,  poor 
Albert ;  but  I  think  it  is  of  little  use  con- 
sidering about  happy  or  unhappy — If  I  were 
you,  dearest  Albert — I  would  only  think 
about  being  ^ood.  When  I  am  unhappy,  it 's 
my  receipt,"  she  said,  with  a  grave  smile,  "  to 
try  to  be  doubly  good — and  indeed  it  answers." 

'^  You  are  an  angel  from  heaven,"  he  said, 
fervently. 

^^  Oh,  don't  speak  in  that  way,  Albert — 
don't,  pray,  flatter  me — People  do  so  flatter 
me — and  I  am  so  ashamed  of  it." 

*'  "Well,  then,  I  will  not ; — but  tell  me, 
darling  Imogene,  how  one  sets  about  being 
good?"  said  Albert,  with  one  of  his  sweetest 
and  most  winning  smiles  ;  *^  for  I  think  you 
could  persuade  me  to  anything.  Tell  me 
what  I  ought  to  do — for,  indeed,  I  am  a 
very  distracted  and  senseless  creature." 
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"  Oh !  if  I  were  but  a  boy,"  she  began, 
with  enthusiasm. 

'^Well,  and  if  you  were  a  boy — what 
then  ?" 

He  began  to  be  much  interested,  and  his 
melancholy  subsided  for  the  moment.  They 
were  sitting  side  by  side,  at  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  just  as  in  the  days  of  childish  con- 
fidence ;  and  as  he  watched  her  face  he 
thought  he  had  never  beheld  anything  so 
beautiful. 

And  yet  she  was  certainly  not  to  be  called 
regularly  beautiful — ^but  the  charming  open- 
ness of  her  countenance,  the  sweet  expression 
of  her  affectionate  eyes,  and  innocence- 
breathing  mouth,  rendered  her  far  more  cap- 
tivating than  the  most  peerless  beauty  could 
have  been. 

"  And  if  you  werea.  boy  ?  .  .  .  Eut  can  you 
wish  to  be  anything  but  what  you  are? 
Can  you  wish  to  be  a  boy,  seeing  what 
wretched  brutes  boys  become  ? 

**  All  boys  are  not  brutes — you  are  not  a 
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brute.  Don't  shake  your  head,  I  am  sure 
you  are  not.  Oh  !  if  I  were  like  you,  Albert 
— a  boy  !  such  a  boy  as  you  are ! — wouldn't 
I  strive  hard  to  be  a  noble  man  ! '' 

'^  And  can't  you  be  a  noble  woman  as  it 
is  ? — and  is  not  that  as  good?" 

'^  I  do  try — I  will  try — I  wish  I  may  ! 
But  a  man  ! — Oh !  that 's  a  different  thing." 

"  How  a  different  thing  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  mean  he  can  do  so  much  ! — 
Such  a  great,  great  deal  more.  Oh,  Albert ! 
if  you  were  to  be  excessively  learned,  and 
excessively  clever,  and  excessively  good — 
what  a  world  of  poor  creatures  you  might 
prove  a  friend  to  ! " 

"  And  cannot  you  ?  .  .  .  Nay,  Imogene,  if 
any  one  can  help  a  world  of  poor  creatures, 
who  has  so  much  the  power  as  you  have  ?  " 

"  And  I  mean  to  do  it — I  hope  to  do  it," 
with  her  face  all  in  a  glow — "  Mr.  Glenroy 
says  I  shall — Mr.  Glenroy  abeady  lets  me 
do  a  good  deal  now — but  that's  not  quite  all 
I  mean.     When  I  see  the  immensity  that  is 
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to  be  done — and  what  a  vast,  vast  number  of 
wrong,  and  wicked  and  cruel  things  go  on — 
Oh  !  then  I  do  so  wish  to  be  a  man !" 

"  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  !  " 

"  I'd  get  into  Parliament.'' 

"  And  if  you  did  ?  Suppose  you  could 
not  speak,  so  as  to  get  the  people  to 
listen  to  you'' — said  he,  affected,  and  almost 
amused,  and  impatient  to  hear  what  would 
come  next. 

"  That's  it — I'd  make  them  listen  to  me — 
and  that  was  what  I  was  going  to  say.  If  I 
were  a  boy,  I'd  work  so  hard  that  I  would  be 
clever — and  I  would  make  them  listen  to 
me — and  I  would  do  some  good.  Oh,  Albert ! 
so  unhappy  as  you  are — poor,  poor  Albert ! 
ought  you  to  lie  upon  the  ground  giving  all 
up  in  despair !  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
be  strong  and  patient  and  endeavour  to 
please  God — and  make  yourself  clever,  that 
you  might  do  good  ?  Because  you  know,  dear, 
when  one  has  been  very  miserable  oneself, 
as  you  have  been,  one  knows  what  it  is-- 
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and  one  can  feel  for  poor,  ted  people,,  as  no 
one  else  can.  Oh,  Albert !  you  know  what 
Armidale  was  before  Mr.  Glenroy  took  it  in 
hand — and  you  can  understand  what  I  mean." 

"  But  I  have  no  Armidale." 

"  IS'o,"  said  she,  and  laughed — "  that 's 
true — ^but,  foolish  boy !  Is  there  no  good 
in  the  world  to  be  done  but  in  Armi- 
dale ?" 

He  felt  refreshed  and  cheered  as  by  gush- 
ing waters  in  the  desert.  His  heart  almost 
smote  him  for  the  relief — he  felt  almost 
remorseful  that  he  could  for  a  moment  be  so 
comforted. 

His  face  darkened  again. 

"  All  this  is  fine  talking,"  he  said,  ^^  but 
the  weight  I  have  upon  my  soul  I  must 
carry  with  me  to  the  grave — I  am  a  lost 
creature  ;  and  shall  never  be  anything  but  a 
lost,  useless  man." 

She  turned  and  looked  in  his  face,  so 
anxiously  ! 

^'  Oh,  don't — don't  say  so  ! — don't,  don't 
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think  so.  It  is  almost  wicked,  Albert.  I 
don^t  mean  that  you  are  wicked.  Oh,  no ! 
but  the  thought  is  wicked — God  is  so  very, 
very  good — and  though  what  has  happened 
is  a  terrible  thing, — yet,  dear  Albert,  you 
must  not — must  not  despair.  Look  up  to 
Him — He  sits  beyond  those  heavens — Look 
at  His  own  blue  heavens-^which  are,  in  their 
clearness — his  likeness.  He  who  made  those 
beautiful  skies  must  be  so  good — is  so  good. 
The  Viking  is  gone  to  Him.  He 's  gone  to 
Him,  Albert,  and  nothing  is  hopelessly 
bad  in  the  good  Father's  world — so  don't 
think  and  look  in  that  way.  You  are  un-. 
happy — you  can't  help  it — but  try  for  better 
things — and  don't  waste  the  time,  and  the 
strength,  and  the  powers  the  great  God  has 
given  you,  in  vainly  bewailing  over  what  is 
past." 

"  You  talk  like  my  sisters — and  yet  how 
wwlike  my  sisters.  But  would  you  really 
have  me  go  to  the  ball  and  the  regatta,  with 
this   broken  heart   of  mine?      I  tell  you. 
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Imogene,  it  is  impossible  to  do  it.  I  don't 
know  what  would  become  of  me.  I  do  not 
know  what  extravagance  I  might  commit. 
Oh !  can  you  wish  it  ?  What  a  contrast ! — 
What  a  fearful  contrast  1  '*  he  burst  out 
wildly — "  I  see  nothing  but  him,  as  he  lay, 
all  bruised  and  swollen,  in  his  coffin.  I  tell 
you,  Imogene,  he  is*  for  ever  before  me — and 
to  think  of  a  waltz! — gay  music  and  a 
whirling  waltz  !  —  I  am  certain  I  should  go 
mad." 

*^  I  would  not  have  you  be  there  for  the 
world.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  shocking 
thing,  as  well  as  too  painful  to  endure,  to 
be  dancing,  and  a  friend  so  lately  dead.  I 
never  thought  your  sisters  right — I  have 
told  them  so.  I  would  never  wish  you — I 
should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if  you  could  do  it.'' 

^^  Ah  !  sweet  girl !  then  you  feel  with  me 
in  this?" 

''  That  I  do.  Who  could  help  it?  No, 
dear  Albert,  the  time,  I  hope,  will  come  when 
you  can  oblige  your  sisters  and  please  your 
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father  by  being  able  to  appear  and  go  about 
like  other  people — though,  perhaps,  you 
never  will  feel  quite  like  other  people  again 
— but  that  time  has  not  come  yet — and  it 
was  not  that,  indeed,  I  was  thinking  about 
— it  was  the  wasting  your  life.  I  was  so 
afraid  you  would  throw  your  life  away. 
There  is  a  poor  wretched  man  near  us  — he 
was  a  common  sort  of  man — not  like  you — 
but  he  met  with  a  misfortune  something 
resembling  yours — though,  perhaps,  worse — 
however,  he  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  and 
wanted  the  energy  to  resist  sorrow — partly, 
I  believe,  because  he  thought  his  sorrow 
a  meritorious  thing.  So  he  grew  at  last 
almost  into  a  moping,  moonstruck  idiot,  and 
so  he  goes  about.  He  lives  near  the  works, 
and  1  see  him  often  when  I  go  down  there 
— mooning  up  and  down — looking  so  shock- 
ing and  wretched,  and  all  but  foolish — a 
helpless  burden  upon  the  earth.  Oh,  Albert ! 
It  would  break  my  heart  to  think  you  could 
be  like  that." 
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He  seemed  very  much  struck   with  this 

last  speech. 

He  remained  pensive  some  time,  then  he 
suddenly  broke  out  with — 

^^  You  are  right  Imogene — I  see  the  danger 
of  it." 

Her  face  brightened. 

"  You  do  ! — Oh  !  how  candid  you  are, 
dear  Albert.'' 

"  It  is  just — ^I  see  it — ^what  I  might  have 
become — Those  people  at  the  house  would 
have  driven  me  into  it." 

^^  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  them,  but  of  you.'^ 

'^  You  care  to  talk  of  77ie  !" — ^he  said,  with 
a  peculiar  tenderness  of  look  and  tone,  that 
made  her  heart  begin  to  thrill,  and  her 
colour  rise,  and  threatened  to  call  back  her 
shy  feelings.  ''  IN'ow  Imogene,  listen  then — I 
see  what  you  mean,  and  I  know  what  I  will 
do.  I  will  strive  to  make  amends — I  have 
led  an  idle  life  at  Eton,  doing  nothing  as  I 
ought  to  do,  wasting  my  time,  and  throwing 
the  means  of  education  away.     It  is  perhaps 
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well  that  I  must  leave  it,  deeply  as  to  do  so 
has  wounded  me.  I  see  now  that  my  duty 
is  to  redeem  lost  time  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  will 
get  my  father  to  send  me  to  a  private  tutor 
immediately.  This  will  take  me  away  from 
home — where  .  .  .  well,  you  will  not  let 
me  talk  of  it — ^but  where,  in  short,  I  cannot 
just  now  be  happy. 

"  You  want  me  to  work  hard — ^whatever 
you  want  me  to  do  I  will  do.  (Now  don't 
turn  your  head  away.)  Because  you  are  a 
thoroughly  sensible  girl — though  you  are  the 
last  creature  in  the  world  to  make  a  display  of 
it — and  what  you  urge,  in  spite  of  the  sweet 
simplicity  .  .  .  well,  well,  I  beg  your 
pardon — what  was  I  saying. 

"  I  mean  that  your  advice  is  good — and  I 
will  take  it,  and  you  shall  see  I  will  not 
throw  away  my  life — T  will  not  become  a 
moping  moonstruck  idiot — I  will  try  to  be 
what  you  tell  me  to  be — A  career  is  open 
before  me — I  am  very  thankful  I  have 
one,    and  a  very  plain  one.     Hundreds  of 
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boys  are  ruined  every  year  for  want  of  a 
definite  object. 

"  Yes,  sweet  Imogene — what  you  say  is 
true.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  deserve 
to  be  listened  to  some  time  or  other.'' 

Her  head  was  turned  to  him  again,  as 
with  a  face  glowing  with  almost  rapturous 
delight,  she  drank  in  every  word. 

As  he  uttered  the  last  syllables,  his 
eyes,  which  had  been  looking  forward  as  if 
penetrating  into  a  future,  full  of  hope  and 
enterprise,  turned  to  her  and  caught  that  look. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  hers. 

*^But,  Imogene,"  he  said,  in  a  softer  and 
lower  voice — a  voice  faltering  in  its  extreme 
emotion — "  I  dare  not  ...  it  is  too  soon — T 
am  not  worthy  yet — ^but  I  will  strive  to  be 
worthy — Imogene — will  you  keep  that  little, 
little,  place  in  your  affection,  which  I  used 
to  hold — ^which  I  thought  I  had  justly  for- 
feited— ^will  you  keep  it  open? — ^And,  if  I 
should  be — if  I  should  ever  be — in  some 
degree  worthy  to  fill  it — Oh,  Imogene  !  will 
you  restore  me  to  it  then  ?" 
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Her  happiness  at  these  words  was  such — 
that  she  felt  as  if  that  one  intense  joy  was 
enough  for  a  life. 

Her  eyes  fell  beneath  his — she  tried  to 
speak — she  could  not. 

^'  Not  one  word,  Imogene  ?"  he  said 
anxiously. 

She  looked  up.  It  was  but  one  glance 
and  one  smile. 

He  asked  for  nothing  more. 

He  seemed  to  desire  nothing  more — ^he 
rose  fi-om  the  ground,  and  she  followed  his 
example. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  across  the 
valley — the  sun  was  already  out  of  sight. 
It  was  full  time  to  return  home. 

They  went  down  the  path  together;  he 
leading  the  way,  she  following  ;  but  neither 
of  them  exchanging  a  syllable. 

The  brook  ran  babbling  over  the  pebbles, 
amidst  the  garlands  of  blue  veronica,  forget- 
me-nots,  and  golden  spearworts;  the  soft 
breeze    of    evening  whispered    among   the 
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leaves  over  their  heads ; — the  stock  dove 
cooed  softly  in  the  brakes ;  the  little  birds 
chirped  and  creeped  among  the  bushes — 
all  was  heavenly,  calm,  and  peace ;  but  what 
was  the  peace  around,  to  that  within  their 
hearts  ? 

What  is  the  sweetest  tranquillity  of  the 
outer  world  compared  to  the  peace  within — 
the  peace  ineffable — that  peace  which  passeth 
show ! 

As  he  opened  the  little  gate  that  led  into 
the  garden  for  her,  he  saw  the  branch  of 
forget-me-nots  in  her  hand. 

^^  You  will  give  me  these,  won't  you?  " 

She  said  not  a  word,  but  held  them 
out. 

He  took  them  and  turned  away,  going  by 
a  side  path  which  led  to  the  back  of  the 
house — ^whilst  she  went  home  by  the  water- 
side and  through  the  garden,  and  made  her 
way  to  her  own  room  ;  glad  to  meet  no  one, 
and  to  find  she  had  half  an  hour  still  before 
dressing  time. 
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CH.VPTEK  III. 

So  througli  me  did  tlie  mystic  spirit  pass, 
Till  all  my  being  vibrated  with  love. 

Pygmalion — W.  C.  Bennett. 


Lady  Paulconer  was  an  interested  and 
scheming,  but  she  was  undoubtedly  a  sen- 
sible, woman. 

And  when  Albert,  in  the  course  of  that 
very  evening,  managed  to  get  her  to  himself 
by  proposing  a  walk  in  the  shrubbery,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  her  coincide 
in  his  wishes  and  plans. 

Every  one  had  been  struck  with  his  im- 
proved appearance  at  dinner  that  day.  He 
was    dressed    with   his   old    attention,     no 
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longer  betraying  by  that  negligence  as  to 
appearance,  which  had  so  much  annoyed 
his  father,  what  had  been  the  condition  of 
his  mind. 

Imogen e  was  more  silent  than  usual, 
and  the  colour  on  her  cheek  a  little  deeper ; 
but  Albert,  almost  it  appeared  as  if  he 
would  prevent  this  being  observed,  ex- 
erted himself  to  talk,  as  he  had  never  once 
done  since  his  return  home. 

The  two  girls  had  exchanged  looks  of  con- 
gratulation;— Lady  Faulconer  seemed  much 
gratified — and  Sir  John's  spirits  had  risen  to 
their  accustomed  pitch.  He  laughed  and 
joked  with  his  daughters  as  usual. 

''  Mother,"  said  Albert — taking  her  arm 
in  his  as  they,  having  descended  to  one  of 
the  lower  terraces,  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  it — "the  first  thing  I  wish  to  do  is  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  all  the  additional  pain  I 
have  given  you  and  my  father — and  perhaps 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  him  so  for  me  ; 
I  feel  a  little  shy  about  doing  it  myself." 
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"  My  dearest  boy,  you  more  than  repay 
my  anxiety  by  speaking  in  this  manner — 
and  looking  like  yourself,  as  you  do.  So, 
tben,  my  dear,  henceforward  we  may  look 
upon  you  as  restored  to  us  again.  That 's 
like  my  own  Albert — and  this  engagement," 
after  a  little  hesitation,  she  went  on,  ^^  which 
your  father  has  set  his  heart  upon  your 
accepting — and  which  really  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  to  your  sisters — may  I 
tell  him  that  you  will  comply  with  his 
wishes  ?" 

"  The  regatta  !    Oh,  mother  !  '* 

^'  I  am  sorry  to  ask  you  to  do  it — It  was 
not  mi/  proposal,  Albert — but  if  you  could — " 

^'  No,  mother,  I  cannot." 

"  Then,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  for  your 
father  is  positive  as  to  not  appearing 
without  you." 

"  Let  me  go  away." 

"  I  fear  that  will  not  satisfy  his  ideas  of 
propriety  at  the  present  juncture." 

*^  Mother,"    said   Albert    seriously,    but 
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with  a  quietness  which  it  was  an  immense 
relief  to  her  to  observe — '*  I  differ  from  my 
father — Even  if  I  could  go,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought.  But  I  cannot.  People  feel 
things  in  different  ways — I,  perhaps,  not  in 
the  right  ,way — I  don't  know — but  this  I  do 
know — such  an  effort  as  this  is  impossible — 
and  nothing  should  persuade  me  to  attempt  it." 

"  I  am  sorry,''  she  said,  ^*but  I  will  give 
you  the  satisfaction  of  saying — I  think  you 
are  right." 

"  Thank  you,  mother— and  now  I  will  go 
on — I  have  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do — 
I  wish  to  proceed  with  my  education,  and 
not  to  enter  a  marching  regiment,  as  I  think 
Charlotte  told  me  my  father  proposed,  as  the 
only  thing  I  was  fit  for." 

"I  wish  Charlotte  would  learn  not  to 
repeat  what  she  hears.  Your  father  only 
gave  utterance  to  a  sort  of  despaiiing  im- 
patience at  your  continued  depression.  It 
is  the  last  thing  he  would  wish  for  you,  of 
course." 
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"  Thank  you,  mother ;"  and,  with  renewed 
cheerfulness,  he  went  on  to  tell  her  his  de- 
sire to  make  up  for  time  lost,  and  imme- 
diately to  be  placed  with  some  competent 
tutor,  that  he  might  begin  to  read  hard,  in 
preparation  for  the  university. 

He  was  already  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  This,  he  said,  would  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  his  absence  at  the  time 
of  the  regatta,  and  smooth  every  difficulty  at 
once. 

His  mother  saw  all  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme.  She  believed  that  close  application 
to  study,  and  the  sense  of  duties  performed, 
would  prove  the  best  remedy  for  a  wounded 
spirit. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  satisfaction  it  is  to  me  to 
find  you  become  so  reasonable,  dearest  boy. 
I  had  feared  your  own  reflections  would  be 
long  in  bringing  you  to  this.  What  other 
influence " 

But  that  was  a  confidence  he  would  have 

VOL.  III.  F 
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perished  rather  than  have  made  to  any  one 
of  his  family.  All  she  could  get  from  him 
was, — 

^^  I  am  sorry  you  give  me  credit  for  so 
little  sense.'' 

But  she  marked  his  heightened  colour  as 
saying,  "It  is  growing  cold,  had  you  not 
better  go  in,  mother?  You  will  settle  it 
with  my  father — will  you  be  so  kind  ?"  He 
led  her  up  to  the  house ;  left  her  at  the 
steps  of  the  drawing-room  window,  and  she 
entered  alone. 

Her  first  glance  was  towards  Imogene; 
but  Imogene  had  taken  refuge  at  that  em- 
broidery frame  which  had  so  often  stood  her 
in  good  stead  during  this  visit.  She  kept 
her  head  bent  to  her  work,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  read  in  her  countenance. 

"Well,  my  lady,"  began  Sir  John — as  she 
took  her  usual  seat  on  the  sofa  near  which 
he  half  lay,  half  sat,  reposing  in  an  immense 
and  most  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  looking 
over  '^  Bell's  Life  in  London" — "have  you 
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made  anything  out  with  the  knight  of  the 
doleful  countenance  ?  You  have  been  hav- 
ing a  sentimental  moonlight  stroll  together, 
I  find.  How  goes  it  ?  will  he  give  way,  or 
must  we  be  off  to  heaven  knows  where  ? — 
For  my  part,  I  would  rather  be  spared  the 
move,  if  it  might  be  so.'' 

"He  is — ^You  need  not  go,  dear  Imogene," 
as  she  was  rising,  "  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
that  you  may  not  hear."  ...  So  she  sat  down 
to  her  work  again,  listening  with  a  beating 
heart.  '*Your  son.  Sir  John,  is  become,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  all  that  either  you  or  I 
could  wish.  Albert  has  an  excellent  head 
and  a  heart  of  gold.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
give  him  time,  and  they  are  certain  to  come 
into  play." 

"I  am  heartily  glad  of  it ;  for  I  think 

the  tragedy  has  lasted  quite  long  enough.    I 

began  to  think  he  was  radically  broken  up, 

and  woidd  never  be  good  for  anything  again. 

I  was  actually  about  to  write  to  my  friend 

Sir  William  Downham  to  get  him  a  commis- 

F  2 
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sion  in  a  marching  regiment.  Well, — so  I 
am  to  imderstand  he  gives  in,  and  consents 
to  behave  like  a  reasonable  being  T' 

^^  Not  literally  in  the  way  you  wish  about 
going  to  this  regatta — and  I  think,  my  dear 
Sir  John,  when  you  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  you  really  will  allow  he  is 
right  there.'' 

*^  Heigh  day,  my  lady  I  You  deserting  to 
the  enemy." 

"  Really  I  feel  that  it  would  be  not  only 
impossible  but  improper  for  him  to  appear 
just  now  at  so  gay  an  affair — though  I  admit 
the  force  of  the  reasons  w^hich  led  you  to 
wish  it." 

^'  Thank  you  for  the  admission — and  then 
you  go  and  advocate  exactly  the  opposite 
measures  to  those  I  recommend." 

'^I^ot  exactly — Albert  himself  proposes 
another  plan.  I  don't  know  really  how  it 
has  come  about — but  a  great  change  has 
certainly  taken  place,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  ought  to  encourage 
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it  in  every  way.  All  that  fatal  disgust 
to  things,  which  we  deplored,  seems  to 
have  disappeared  suddenly,  and  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner." 

^'  Caprice ! — Mere  caprice  ! "  muttered  Sir 
John ;  ^^  I  am  astonished  at  your  credulity, 
my  lady.     "Well,  go  on." 

*'  His  wish  is  now  to  set  hard  to  work, 
and  make  up  for  the  time  he  owns  that 
he  has  lost  at  Eton,  boating  and  cricket- 
playing." 

^^  And  what  the  deuce  would  you  have  had 
him  do  better  ?  "  cried  Sii*  John,  rising  from 
his  lounging  attitude  and  sitting  bolt  up- 
right in  his  chair — ^' Would  you  have  had 
him  maundering  all  day  over  Greek  roots, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  be  a  parson  ?" 

"  A  little  Greek  does  nobody  any  harm 
now-a-days  .  .  .  Dear  Sir  John,  the  times  are 
changing  fast  —  are  changed.  Men  can- 
not make  a  figure  in  the  Avorld  by  merely 
driving  four  horses  and  keeping  a  good 
table.     Everybody  drives  four — or,  rather, 
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nobody  cares  to  driye  more  than  a  pair — and 
as  for  keeping  a  good  table,  &c.,  why  the 
very  shopkeepers  in  Fleet  Street,  and  the 
cotton-spinners  at  Manchester  beat  ns  in 
that;  and,  besides,  it's  almost  shocking  what 
educations  such  people  give  their  children — 
ours  will  lose  all  chance  in  the  race  of  life  if 
we  do  not  exert  ourselves." 

Sir  John  yawned  aloud,  and  stretched  as 
if  he  would  dislocate  his  arms. 

"  To  the  point,"  said  he. 

"  "Well,  then,  Albert  has  bfegged  me  to 
petition  that  he  may  go  immediately  and 
read  with  Mr.  Salusbury.  IS^ot  that  he  named 
the  man,  but  that  is  the  man — I  have  just 
thought  of  him.  Our  boy  wants  to  work  hard 
for  a  year  or  so,  in  preparation  for  Trinity, 
where  he  hopes  to  distinguish  himself." 

^^  He  distinguish  himself !  a  puppy  !  Yes, 
in  a  six-oar — Mercy  on  us,  what  a  world 
we  do  live  in!  " 

''  And  why  should  he  not  distinguish 
himself  ?     Albert  has  plenty  of  ability." 
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"  Why  should  he  not  ?  Because  he  's  my 
son  and — ^begging  ten  thousand  pardons,  he 's 
your  ladyship's  son — hon  chien  chasse  de  race 
— but  I  never  heard  that  you,  and  far  less 
I,  "were  much  given  to  our  books." 

"  But,  dear  Sir  John,  it  is  his  own  pro- 
posal— I  did  not  urge  it — and  only  reflect, 
pray  do  ! " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  mighty  com- 
plimentary this  evening ;  reflect — pray  do^^'' 
— mimicking — ^^  as  if  it  was  such  a  desperate 
enterprise  to  bring  me  to  use  reflection,  even 
when  the  interests  of  my  own  son  and  heir 
are  concerned.  Well,  my  lady,  I  have  re- 
flected then — pray  do — and  more  upon  this 
subject  than  perhaps  even  you  have  done, 
and  the  result  of  my  reflections  is,  he  shall 
serve  his  country  in  a  marching  regiment." 

Imogene  uttered  a  faint  shriek. 

Lady  Ealconer  turned  quickly  round,  but 
instantly  resumed  her  position  again. 

^'  I  am  sure  you  are  not  in  earnest,  now." 

"  Never  more  so  in  my  life." 
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That  was  not  saying  much. 

'^  But  he  has  no  disposition  that  way — ^he 
wishes  to  become  ultimately,  I  believe,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  serve  his  country 
in  that  rather  more  distinguished  way." 

"  Hem  ! — I  should  not  so  much  object  to 
that,  perhaps." 

"  That  is  evidently  his  right  vocation,  and 
the  proper  object  for  a  man  of  his  condi- 
tion to  propose  to  himself, — and  so,  dear  Sir 
John,  will  you  authorise  me  to  tell  him  that 
you  approve  of  his  ideas.  He  wishes  to  leave 
home  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made, 
and  to  set  to  work.  Nothing  will  do  his 
spirits  so  much  good.  For  myself,  I  re- 
joice at  this  change — though  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  it.  Some  unseen  but  most  power- 
ful influence  has  been  at  work, — whatever 
it  may  be,  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit."  « 

Oh,  how  her  heart  beat !  and  how  she 
rejoiced  in  the  shelter  of  the  window-curtain 
which  hung  between  her  and  the  speakers 
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what  peace  of  the  spirit — ^what  joy — what 
sweet  hopes  and  satisfactions  were  hers  ! 

^^  Well — ^well,"  Sir  John  ended  the  con- 
ference, by  saying,  as  he  rose,  and,  with  one 
or  two  more  energetic  yawns  and  stretches, 
prepared  to  quit  the  room  ;  ^^have  it  your 
own  way — I  don't  know  what's  come  to 
the  world,  it's  growing  sadly  too  wise  for 
me.  Who  would  have  thought  of  my  son, 
of  all  fellows  in  the  universe,  turning  out 
a  confounded  sap." 

*^  Something  better  than  that,  we  will 
hope,"  said  Lady  Faulconer  laughing ;  "a 
great  and  successful  man — and  a  thoroughly 
excellent  one  too,"  she  added,  as  the  door 
closed  upon  her  husband,  ^^  if  this  unseen 
influence  continues  to  be  exercised  over  him. 
I  will  write  to  Mr.  Salusbury  to-night." 
And  she  too  rose  and  went  away,  leaving 
all  she  had  said  to  sink  into  the  young 
creature's  heart,  as  she  thoroughly  believed, 
and  intended  that  it  should  do.  Imo- 
gene  remained  in  a  state  of  felicity  such 
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as  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  can  really 
know. 

"No  egotistical  feeling — no  return  upon  self, 
marred  the  brightness  of  her  joy.  She  felt 
that  she  had  saved  him.  She  felt  that  he 
would  prove  himself  worthy — justify  all  she 
had  ever  thought  of  him.  She  felt  proiid — 
melted,  exalted  at  once;  and  a  sweet  security 
in  his  faithful  and  strong  affection  added  a 
joy  inexpressible  to  her  other  feelings. 

The  party  met  again  over  the  tray  with 
biscuits  and  wine,  before  parting  for  the 
night.  Albert,  it  is  true,  was  not  there — 
he  had  gone  to  his  own  room,  telling  Laura, 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  that  his  head 
ached,  and  he  should  not  come  down  again 
that  evening.  He  wanted  to  be  alone.  His 
heart  was  so  full — ^he  wanted,  in  the  silence 
of  his  own  chamber,  to  brood  over  what  had 
passed. 

His  window  stood  open — he  went  and  sat 
down  by  it,  and  rested  his  elbow  upon  the 
window-sill  and  his  head  on  his  hands,  and 
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gazed  into  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  night 
— and  thought  of  her — that  spirit  of  peace, 
truth  and  goodness,  which  had  come  between 
him  and  his  despair — pointing  out  the  true 
path,  the  only  path  to  regeneration  and  rest. 
And  he  did  not,  like  too  many  I  have 
known,  suffer  the  resolution  thus  awakened 
to  blaze  up  suddenly,  like  some  fire  of  straw, 
and  then  sink  into  ashes.  His  character  was 
vigorous,  his  intellects  bright  and  healthy ; 
all  he  had  wanted  was  a  right  direction,  and 
he  had  found  it. 

He  had  found  far  more  even  than  that, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  ^dsta  of  a  few  well- 
spent  years  the  bright  reward  was  shining. 

Yes; — the  time  would  come.  Three  or 
four  short  years,  and  he  would  be  a  grown 
man — and  when  he  had  redeemed  so  much 
of  his  implied  pledge  and  promise  as  could 
be  done  at  the  university,  he  would  try  his 
chance. 

Try  his  chance — claim  the  implied  pledge 
and  promise  upon  her  side,  which  his  heart, 
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now  bounding  with  renewed  hope,  told  him 
had  that  afternoon  been  given. 

He  had  put  the  forget-me-nots  she  gave 
him  into  water.  He  now  rose  from  the 
window,  took  them  up,  opened  a  small  box 
of  variously  inlaid  woods,  sacred  to  him,  for 
it  had  been  given  him  by  Hardress,  placed 
the  flowers  within  it,  and  buried  it  in  the 
depths  of  his  writing-desk. 

And  then  he  returned  to  his  place  at  the 
window,  to  gaze  upon  the  pale  and  beautiful 
planet,  now  rising  over  the  woods;  that 
planet,  so  suggestive  of  tender  thoughts — 
and  to  recall  every  word,  tone  and  look,  of 
that  most  blessed  day. 

And  she,  sweet  thing  !  was  doing  much 
the  same.  Happy  beyond  the  power  of 
expression,  at  peace  with  herself  and  all  the 
world,  and  looking  forward  into  life  with  a 
thrill  of  purest,  almost  divine  contentment 
and  hope. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

And  my  fausse  lover  stole  tlie  rose, 
But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  with  mc. 

Burns. 


Some  years  have  now  elapsed — during 
whicli  the  usual  rapid  changes  have  taken 
place  which  time  produces  upon  young 
people  at  the  age  of  those  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

Mr.  Salusbuiy  had  agreed  to  accept  of 
Albert  as  a  pupil,  and  my  father  had  secured 
the  same  advantage  for  me.  We  left  Eugene 
at  Eton  ;  which  he  was  to  quit  in  two  years' 
time,  so  as  to  be  at  Cambridge  before  Faul- 
eoner   and   I  should  leave  it.     He  was  to 
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enter  as  a  freshman  a  term  or  two  before  we 
had  completed  our  stay. 

When  first  I  joined  Albert  at  Mr.  Salus- 
bury's.  he  had  been  there  something  more 
than  half  a  year.  I  had  not  seen  him  since 
we  parted  at  Eton,  in  a  state  of  intense  pain 
upon  both  sides.  He  met  me  with  consider- 
able emotion ;  but  soon  recovered  himself — 
and  I  found,  though  certainly  graver  than  he 
used  to  be,  his  spirits  were  restored. 

Not  the  joyous,  enchanting  gaiety  which 
used  so  to  delight  us  all — but  an  equable 
cheerfulness,  which  I  liked  still  better.  I 
was  astonished  too,  at  the  other  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  him — he,  who  had 
made  it  almost  a  principle  to  study  as  little 
as  he  possibly  could  without  actually  dis- 
gracing himself,  and  had  given  all  his  best 
time  and  attention  to  active  sports,  now 
worked  indefatigably  with  Mr.  Salusbuiy, 
and  with  an  energy  only  to  be  equalled 
by  that  he  used  to  display  in  boating  and 
cricketing. 
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His  success  in  his  new  pursuit  equalled 
that  we  had  been  accustomed  to  in  his  former 
ones.  But  this  did  not  surprise  me.  We  had 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  in 
whatever  the  Celestial  attempted,  he  was 
certain  to  excel. 

This  was  all  very  well  at  Eton,  but  Albert 
had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  it  would  not  do 
in  the  world — that,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
great  struggle  of  life,  a  man  counts  not  for 
what  he  might  have  been,  but  for  what  he  is. 

He  had  an  object  which  he  never  lost 
sight  of;  and  that  was  to  achieve  the  dis- 
tinction Imogene  had  promised,  and  merit 
the  prize  he  was  resolved  sooner  or  later  to 
claim. 

In  short,  he  was  indefatigable.  Mr. 
Salusbury  was  astonished  at  his  perseverance 
— and  remarked  that  it  was  seldom  that 
qualities  so  brilliant  as  his  were  united  with 
such  a  capacity  for  work.  Our  friendship 
was  renewed. 

I  loved  Albert  dearly,  and  took  a  brother's 
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pride  and  pleasure  in  his  success  ;  I  will  not 
speak  of  mine.  I  was  silent  and  retiring  by- 
nature,  and  if  I  plodded  on  at  my  studies, 
and  succeeded  in  tlie  end,  that  was  nothing 
very  wonderful.  I  was  bom  to  bear  burdens, 
like  the  most  patient  of  the  animal  race, 
though  I  sometimes  flattered  myself,  that,  like 
the  beast  in  question,  I  was  not  quite  so 
wanting  in  sharpness,  as  the  world  seemed 
agreed  to  think  me. 

As  for  Imogene,  these  years  were  spent  by 
her,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  almost 
unbroken  peace. 

She  was  now  grown  up,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  duties  belonging  to  her  little  empire. 
Mr.  Glenroy  often  rejoiced  over  the  success 
of  his  work. 

Under  the  influences  with  which  he  had  so 
carefully  surrounded  her,  she  had,  indeed, 
grown  up  into  all  that  is  lovely  and  excel- 
lent in  woman. 

Gentle,  amiable,  most  loving,  and  affec- 
tionate in  her  domestic  circle,  her  heart  free 
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from  every  stain  of  selfislmess,  vanity,  or 
pride — with  a  freshness  of  character  like  the 
sweet  air  of  heaven,  which  gave  to  her  coun- 
tenance that  cheering  expression — that  ani- 
mation and  goodness,  which  engaged  the 
love  of  every  one.  She  was  as  gay  and  busy 
as  a  bee.  Employed  upon  the  affairs  of  her 
government  during  a  great  portion  of 
every  day ;  the  evening  was  given  to  her 
mother,  to  Eugene,  to  Mr.  Glenroy,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  natui-e  in  which  she 
took  such  excessive  delight.  Under  her 
gracious  influences,  every  thing  that  had 
been  planned  to  increase  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  those  belonging  to  her  had 
fl.ourished,  and  the  change  from  what  she  re- 
membered of  Armidale  was  such,  as — in  spite 
of  the  disappointments  and  obstructions  to 
which  every  attempt  at  conferring  benefits 
upon  a  large  scale  is  exposed — sooner  or 
later,  I  believe,  invariably  attends  and  re- 
wards those  who  work  in  faith  and  persevere. 
This  success  might  have  been  sufficient  to 

VOL.    III.  G 
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supply  that  living  foimtain  of  joy  wliich 
played  up  like  sweet  springing  waters  in  her 
heart,  gladdening  the  course  of  every  hour. 

But  there  was  something  more.  True 
love  is  the  rose  of  youth — its  fairest  orna- 
ment, its  sweetest  perfume.  Withhold  it, 
and,  do  what  we  may,  life  is  but  a  flat  and 
tasteless  thing  to  the  warm  young  heart. 
Granted,  it  is  the  treasure  and  jo}^  of  exist- 
ence, in  comparison  with  which  all  of 
this  world's  possessions  seem  bare  and 
tasteless. 

This  secret  treasure — preciously  hoarded, 
but  hidden,  buried  in  the  very  inmost  cham- 
ber of  that  heart  of  her's — she  possessed  in 
its  full  perfection,  and  revelled  in  the  secret 

It  was  all  unconfessed,  for  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  to  confide  it  even  to  her 
mother.  And  her's  was  not  a  disposition  to 
desire  any  other  sympathy,  or  to  gossip  with 
a  confidante  over  the  sacred  subject.  It  was 
too  sacred,   too  delicate,    to  be  exposed  to 
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human  eye  but — there  it  lay  to  animate  and 
reward  every  action. 

To  have  done  well  was  to  be  worthy  of 
him! — and,  as  far  as  this  world  was  con- 
cerned, that  was  all  she  cared  for.  Not 
that  her  love  abated  in  the  least  for  those 
she  had  loved  all  along — her  heart  was 
large  enough  for  every  affection.  Her  hidden 
bliss  seemed  only  to  warm  and  quicken  every 
other  sentiment.  Her  dutiful  tenderness  to 
her  mother,  whose  delicate  health  and  spirits 
required  so  much  kind  care,  was  um*emitting ; 
her  grateful  and  affectionate  observance  for 
Mr.  Glenroy;  her  gentle  docility  with 
Mr.  Elmsley ;  and,  above  all,  her  fii-m  un- 
varying affection  and  kindness  towards 
Eugene,  were  the  admiration  of  them  all. 

Lady  Emma  suffered  herself  to  enjoy  the 
happinesswhich  this  blessed  influence  diffused 
around — for  her  craving  anxiety  to  see 
justice  at  last  done,  was,  she  believed,  upon 
the  way  to  be  satisfied.  Eugene  was  grow- 
ing up  into   one   of  the   very   handsomest 

G  2 
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young  men  that  almost  ever  was  seen.  His 
talents  were  almost  equal  to  his  personal 
gifts.  He  seemed  endowed  with  every  qua- 
lity which  adorns,  or  can  make  its  way  to  a 
woman's  heart.  His  position  set  him  above 
the  necessity  of  the  strenuous  exertion  which 
is  necessary  to  success  in  life — so  that  if 
natural  energy  were  wanting,  it  mattered  not 
much — ^He  would  receive  almost  a  princely 
fortune  with  the  hand  of  Imogene ;  a  fortune 
that  was  at  the  same  time  justly  his  own.  The 
time  was  now  approaching  when  all  must 
soon  be  revealed ; — and  Imogene  would  learn, 
that  when  she  bestowed  herself  upon  him,  it 
was  not  as  the  giver,  but  as  the  restorer,  of 
possessions  to  which  she  had  no  equitable 
claim.  The  pride  of  Eugene,  which  was 
excessive,  would  thus  be  spared,  and  that 
false  position  which  so  often  mars  the 
happiness  of  an  heiress — arising  from  the 
jealousy  men  feel  at  being  indebted  to  a 
wife  for  their  possessions,  and  which,  with 
a  man  of  Eugene's  temper,  would  have  been 
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more  than  usually  hazardous — happily  thus 
avoided. 

Mr.  Glenroy,  too,  had  lately  begun  to 
regard  the  good  understanding  which  ap- 
peared to  exist  between  the  young  people  with 
satisfaction.  It  is  certain  that  he  for  some 
time  had  not  been  able  to  look  upon  Imogene 
— especially  at  his  first  return  to  Haughton 
after  an  absence — without  a  secret  pang. 

Family  likenesses  often  fail  to  strike  those 
who  live  much  with  each  other, — ^but  they 
suddenly  flash  upon  us  when  we  meet  again 
as  strangers,  after  a  long  separation ;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  from  him- 
self, upon  such  occasions,  the  strong  resem- 
blance which  it  was  most  distressing  to  ac- 
knowledge. Nothing  could  have  brought  him 
to  confess  it — but  it  forced  itself  upon  him, 
and  in  thought  could  not  be  denied.  There  was 
a  something  of  Alice  Craven  in  every  feature. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Eugene.  He 
was  Edward  Aubrey  again  in  the  bloom  of 
his    early  years,    only  possessing    greater 
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personal  beauty,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  lovely  eastern  mother. 

These  resemblances  would  strike  Mr.  Glen- 
roy.  Do  what  he  would,  it  was  not  possible 
to  shake  off  the  impression.  He  could  only 
endeavour  to  conceal  from  others  the  truth  of 
that  conviction  which  was  gradually  stealing 
over  himself.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  great 
satisfaction  to  him  to  observe  what  a  good 
understanding  seemed  to  exist  between  the 
young  people.  And,  though  he  never  ex- 
pressed it,  he  began  to  share  Lady  Emma's 
wishes  upon  the  subject.  He  knew  nothing 
of  love  affairs.  How  should  he  !  Perhaps, 
if  he  had  pretended  to  judge  for  himself,  he 
would  have  said  that  the  terms  the  young 
people  were  upon  did  not  exactly  coincide 
with  his  ideas  of  what  passion  must  be ;  but 
women  understand  these  things  far  the  best 
— Lady  Emma  was  evidently  satisfied — and 
he  was  glad  to  content  himself  with  that. 

He  did  not  very  particularly  like  Eugene ; 
indeed,  he  thought  him  of  a  self-engrossed 
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nature — ambitious  and  vain  ;  but  tbere  was 
nothing  seriously  wi'ong,  and,  like  most  men 
of  his  age  and  character,  the  external  condi- 
tions of  a  marriage  were  those  to  which 
Glenroy  attached  the  greatest  importance. 
This  match  would  set  all  this  perplexity 
and  apprehended  wrong,  right  and  straight 
without  injury  to  any  one.  He  might  have 
preferred  young  Faulconer  for  Imogene — 
but  what  was  a  fancy  of  this  kind  in  com- 
parison with  the  weighty  and  substantial 
reasons,  which  rendered  a  marriage  with 
Eugene  so  much  to  be  desired  ? 

Imogene  certainly  grew  more  and  more 
sincerely  interested  in  Eugene's  real  welfare 
as  years  passed  over  them.  The  perfectly 
sisterly  affection  which  she  felt  for  him, 
seemed,  on  his  .  side,  to  meet  much  the 
same  return.  They  were  so  accustomed 
to  be  together,  to  exchange  thoughts  and 
sympathies,  that  they  seemed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  necessary  to  each  other's  happiness. 
Imogene  felt  flat  and  dull  for  some  time  after 
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Eugene  had  left  home  ;  and,  upon  Eugene's 
return,  he  seemed  never  content  unless 
Imogene  was  near  him. 
'  She  exerted  her  usual  beneficial  influence 
over  him,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  with 
some  others  ; — for  there  was  a  something  of 
obstinacy  and  versatility  mingled  in  his 
character  that  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  be  beneficially  guided. 

But  she  was  able  to  sooth  his  impatient 
and  irritable  temper,  to  soften  his  susceptible 
spirit,  and  to  reason  him  out  of  some  portion 
of  his  native  jealousy  and  pride.  She 
made  herself  a  sharer  in  his  various  pur- 
suits— ever  urging  him  to  make  exertions 
and  cultivate  his  indisputable  talents  ; — and, 
in  short,  watched  over  and  inspired  him  like 
his  better  angel. 


Thus  time  slipped  away. 

"With   secret   rapture,    Imogene  heard  of 
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the  success  of  Albert  at  the  university; — 
where  his  indefatigable  exertions  and  his 
remarkable  abilities  secured  for  him  every 
distinction,  as  the  opportunity  arose. 

The  two  young  people  did  not  meet  very 
frequently  diu'ing  these  college  years,  for 
Albert  spent  great  part  of  his  vacations 
abroad,  by  the  express  desire  of  his  mother, 
who  was  anxious  to  secure  every  advantage 
for  him — now  that  she  perceived  what  he 
was  capable  of.  She  began  to  anticipate 
a  career  of  successful  ambition  as  opening 
before  him,  which,  until  this  auspicious 
change,  she  had  not  ventured  to  di'eam  of. 

When  the  two  did  meet,  to  every  eye 
but  the  penetrating  one  of  Lady  Paulconer, 
they  appeared,  if  anything,  to  be  upon 
rather  less  intimate  terms  of  friendship 
than  formerly.  This  was  the  case.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  of  conceal- 
ment upon  either  side.  It  was  purely 
the  effect  of  that  shyness  and  awkward- 
ness  which    attend    upon    conscious    love, 
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natural  to  their  years,  and  to  the  honest 
simplicity  and  delicacy  of  their  hearts. 
A  little  word  now  and  then  ; — and,  on 
rare  occasions,  a  walk  together  at  some 
distance  from  the  rest ; — a  quick  glance  of 
intelligent  sympathy  at  times  exchanged: 
such  were  the  precious  compensations 
for  this  reserve.  Albert  persevered  hero- 
ically in  the  course  he  had  laid  down  for 
himself — a  course  dictated  by  feelings  of 
honourable  pride.  His  heart  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  address  her  openly,  imtil 
his  university  career  should  be  finished, 
and  the  distinction  he  hoped  to  attain  had 
given  a  certain  justification  to  his  preten- 
sions. 

The  last  summer  of  his  stay  at  Cambridge 
he  spent  altogether  abroad ;  so  that  they 
did  not  once  meet.  In  the  meantime,  Laura 
Faulconer  had  grown  up  into  very  great 
beauty — a  beauty  so  remarkable  that  the 
possession  of  it  became  quite  a  leading 
event  in  the  family  annals. 
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'  Sir  John  openly  exulted  in  having  one 
of  his  daughters  a  regular  beauty,  and 
flattered  and  spoiled  her  in  every  possible 
way.  Lady  Faulconer  smiled,  and  quietly 
made  her  own  plans.  Charlotte  was  in- 
clined to  be  cross  and  jealous  at  first ; — 
but  she  was  too  much  a  girl  of  the  world 
not  soon  to  discover  that  this  unreasonable 
indulgence  of  temper  would  prove  but  a 
losing  game — and,  besides,  that  a  beauty 
reflects  a  certain  eclat  upon  her  sisters. 
So  she  took  up  the  better-calculated 
part  of  appearing  to  take  the  highest 
pride  in  her  sister's  perfections,  and  took 
to  flattering  and  petting  Laura  like  the 
rest. 

Laura  stood  a  very  fair  chance  of  being 
altogether  spoiled,  but  her  heart  preserved 
her — for  she  possessed  a  heart,  and  a  heart 
capable  of  something  better  than  the  mere 
girlish  fancies  in  which  she  had  been  in- 
dulged. In  spite  of  the  untoward  circum- 
stances   which    had    suiTOunded  her    from 
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childhood,  she  was  capable  of  strong  and 
lasting  attachments.  She  loved  her  family 
— she  loved  Albert — she  loved  Imogene — 
but  her  whole  soul,  poor  girl,  was  given  to 
Eugene. 

He  had,  as  usual,  not  behaved  well. 

Erom  their  childhood,  there  had  been  a 
growing  inclination  between  them,  which, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  been  perceived,  was 
encouraged  by  Lady  Faulconer,  suh  rosd — 
though  she  affected  to  be  perfectly  unaware 
of  it.  The  dazzling  beauty,  into  which 
Laura  suddenly  bloomed  up,  was  plainly  not 
without  its  effect  upon  Eugene's  excitable 
imagination ;  and  Imogene,  who  loved  Laura, 
saw  with  delight  signs  of  increasing  attach- 
ment, as  she  thought,  which  her  own  heart 
taught  her  to  understand. 

Yet  Eugene's  conduct  was  not  very  in- 
telligible. He  seemed  attracted  by  Laura,  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  his  conduct  to  her  was 
wavering  and  uncertain, — ^now  giving  way 
to  expressions  of  admiration,  which  the  poor 
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young  thing  could  interpret  but  one  way, 
and  yet  which,  after  all,  were  so  vague  and 
undefined,  as  to  commit  him  to  nothing. 

This  partiality,  however,  seemed  on  the 
increase.  The  charm  of  her  great  beauty 
appeared  to  attract  him  more  and  more. 
Every  time  they  met  he  appeared  to  be  less 
master  of  himself,  and  every  meeting  but 
increased  the  attachment  approaching  to  de- 
votion of  the  inexperienced  and  unguarded 
girl. 

Eugene  had  now  been  at  Cambridge  a  term 
or  two,  and  was,  in  his  own  opinion  and 
Laura's,  quite  a  man.  A  man  indeed  he 
was  become,  in  external  appearance ;  and  if 
strength  of  will,  indulgence  of  wayward 
passions,  and,  withal,  a  pretty  quick  per- 
ception of  his  own  interests  when  his  pas- 
sions did  not  interfere,  constitute  a  man — 
he  was  fully  so. 

The  family  from  Haughton  Hall  were  now 
upon  a  visit  at  Drystoke, — but  Albert  was 
not  there.     He  was  at  the  present  time  far 
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away  in  the  Levant,  or  in  Egypt,  or  possibly 
at  Nineveh.  Ilis  letters,  and  most  interest- 
ing letters  they  were,  came  regularly  to  his 
mother, — and  were  by^  her  either  read  to 
Imogene  when  at  Drystokc,  or  Lady  Faul- 
coner  at  Haughton ;  or  else  they  were  for- 
warded to  Lady  Emma ;  who,  completely 
blinded  by  her  own  views  and  wishes,  read 
them  with  interest,  and  handed  them  over 
to  Imogene.  Strange  that  she  never  re- 
marked the  troubled  eagerness  with  which 
they  were  received,  or  the  rising  colour  and 
glistening  eyes  with  which  they  were  de- 
voured !  For  Imogene  was  incapable  of  dis- 
simulation, though  shyness,  and  a  certain 
awe  of  her  mother — the  unhappy  result  of 
past  years  spent  in  so  false  a  position — ^pre- 
vented any  approach  to  that  unreserved 
confidence  which  otherwise,  with  her  affec- 
tionate temper,  must  have  existed  between 
them. 

Laura  and  Eugene   played  backgammon 
together  in  an  evening,   but  they  had  done 
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SO  from  children — there  was  nothing  re- 
markable in  that.  The  four  young  people 
strolled  out  to  enjoy  the  moonlight  in  the 
garden  when  tea  was  over,  but  they  were  all 
there  at  once,— there  was  nothing  to  excite 
suspicion  in  that. 

Lady  Emma,  lying  netting  upon  the  sofa, 
did  not  see — ^though  Lady  Faulconer,  who 
stood  at  the  open  window,  did — that  Charlotte 
had  taken  Imogene's  arm,  and  that  they 
were  walking  up  and  down  upon  the  second 
terrace ;  whilst  Laura,  followed  by  Eugene, 
had  gone  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
And  this  was  what  he  was  saying : — 
"  How  beautiful  the  moonlight  is  reflected 
upon  this  motionless  mirror !  And  j^hose 
dark  overhanging  trees  at  the  end  tipped 
with  silver,  and  throwing  such  deep  mys- 
terious shadows  over  the  grass  !  Do  you 
know,  Laura,  at  moments  like  these  I  feel  as 
if  the  world  was  no  longer  the  same  place 
that  it  is  in  the  ordinary  daytime  ? 

*  The  pale  round  moon  looked  coldly  do^vn ;' — 
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Oh  !    not   coldly,    Byron — calmly ! — softly ! 
— ^not  coldly  ;  Laura,  is  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  wliy  the  moonlight  is  so 
beautiful,  and  has  such  an  effect  upon  one," 
she  said.  "  There  is  no  colour ;  it  is  not  so 
lovely  as  a  fine  sunset ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  it — I  don't  know." 

^'  You  feel  it !  "  he  said,  warmly ;  ^^  you 
feel  it  as  I  do — you  feel  everything  as  I  do 
— just  as  I  do — you  are  the  only  girl  in  the 
world  that  understands  me — Imogene  is  too 
clever  for  my  taste." 

She  smiled — She  looked  so  lovely  when 
she  smiled  ! 

"Yet,  Imogene  is  so  gentle,"  she  said, 
"one  forgets  she  is  clever." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  dear  good  girl — I  did  not 
mean  to  say  a  word  against  her — I  would 
not  for  the  universe — ^but  so  merry.  She  is 
like  the  daylight — so  open,  so  free,  so  good- 
natured,  so  sisterly — and  sometimes  so  ad- 
vising — and  I  hate  to  be  advised — ^but  she 
does  it  for  the  best.     Why  do  you  never 
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advise  me,  by  the  by — ^Because  you  know  I 
hate  it  ?" 

She  coloured  a  little  and  answered — 

"Because  you  Imow  I  can't.  It  would 
be  a  strange  thing  for  me  to  set  about 
advising  one  so  clever  as  you  are,  Eu- 
gene." 

"But  if  you  took  interest  in  me — ^the 
interest,"  and  he  lowered  his  voice,  "  that  I 
sometimes  think — ^flatter  my  self...  pooh,  non- 
sense !...when  all  the  time  I  know  you  don't 
care  for  me  the  least  atom  in  the  world — do 
you,  now?" 

And  he  looked  up  half  playfully,  half  be- 
seechingly into  her  eyes. 

She  coloured  more  deeply — did  not  speak, 
but  turned  those  sweetly  beautiful  eyes  upon 
him,  and  caught  his — so  fall  of  meaning! 
A  meaning  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to 
understand. 

"No,  I  see  you  don't  the  least  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  and 
turned  away.     "  I  am  the  most  unlucky  dog 

VOL.  III.  H 
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in  the  universe,  I  know... as  your  eyes  are 
without  question... well,  I  will  not  say  what 
they  are — you  might  be  affronted,  perhaps. 
Truth — unvarnished  truth — is  never  accept- 
able, eh  ?  Eut  to  return  to  the  old  sub- 
ject—  why  do  you  never  advise  me? 
Simply  because  you  do  not  think  me  worth 
advising.  Imogene  has  a  greater  value  for 
me.  She 's  always  teaching  and  indoctri- 
nating." 

"Oh,  but  Imogene  is  so  sensible,  and  I 
am  so  stupid." 

"  You  look  so  stupid.  Oh,  yes !  certainly,  - 
you  are  very  stupid.  One  feels  it  so  stupid 
to  be  with  you.  One  never  comes  near  you 
if  one  can  possibly  help  it,  you  know.  But 
do  advise  me — I  would  rather  be  advised  by 
some  people's  stupidity  than  by  all  the 
ability  possessed  by  others." 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  fast.  It  would 
beat  in  this  way  when  he  made  these  sort  of 
speeches.  What  would  come  next  ?  Some- 
thing   definite — something  serious — some- 
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thing  to  assure  her  of  that  affection  -which  she 
had  reason  to  hope  was  all  her  own,  and  yet 
that  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  feel 
certainly  assured  of.  But  it  was  the  same 
now  as  ever.  ^N'othing  more  satisfactory 
than  these  vague  insinuating  words — ^imply- 
ing so  much,  and  engagiag  for  so  little — 
was  to  be  obtained. 

They  walked  in  silence  by  the  side  of 
the  water.  He  appeared  to  be  in  deep  thought 
— saying  no  more,  only  stooping  down  every 
now  and  then  to  pick  up  a  pebble  and  fling 
it  into  the  lake.  At  last  she  turned  towards 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  upper  terraces  and 
to  the  house. 

^^  Are  you  going  in?  It  is  so  sweet 
here." 

^'  It  is  time — that  is  the  servants'  supper- 
beU." 

''  I  did  not  hear  it — ^but  you  are  glad  of 

an  excuse  to  go  away,  I  know.    You  were 

listening  for  it — hoping  to  get  released-^-but 

you  ought  not  to  make  ceremony  with  mo, 

H   2 
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surely.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
stay,  because  I  love  this  moonlight,  and  this 
water,  and  those  nightingales,  a  thousand 
times  more  when  you  are  by.  Yes,  yes — I 
see  you  are  impatient ;  let  us  go  in,  then." 

She  felt  that  she  ought  to  go — and  yet  she 
longed  to  stay.  He  looked  as  if  he  wanted 
to  say  more.  She  hesitated ;  but  when  he 
saw  she  hesitated,  he  seemed  to  recollect 
himself,  and  saying — 

^'  Allans  done — ^if  so  it  must  be,"  led  the 
way  to  the  house,  which  they  entered  to- 
gether. 

She  came  in,  disappointed  as  usual ;  con- 
soling her  heart  by  repeating  to  herself  that, 
young  as  he  was,  it  was  not  likely  he  would 
say  anything  just  yet.  She  was  unreasona- 
ble to  expect  more  than  he  did  say. 

She  sat  down  by  Imogene,  near  the  win- 
dow; and  he  went  and  took  a  book  at  a 
table  near,  and  pretended  to  read,  but  kept 
looking  over  his  book,  and  thinking  how  far 
more  beautiful  Laura  was  than  Imogene — 
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and  wishing  that  Laura  was  Imogene,  or 
that  Imogene  were  more  like  Laura. 

Such  a  soft,  dependent,  unaffected  crea- 
ture ! — whilst  Imogene  had  received  quite  a 
boy's  education.  I^ot  that  she  was  mascu- 
line or  forward  in  the  least — ^but  she  was  so 
perfect.  What  a  tiresome  thing  perfection 
in  a  woman  was ! — would  weary  one  to  death 
in  the  long  run.  It  would  be  a  perfect 
slavery — and  yet — 

Well,  he  was  too  young,  thank  goodness, 
to  think  seriously  about  such  things;  time 
enough  this  five  years  hence — or  when  any 
one  seemed  intending  to  run  away  with 
either  of  the  two. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

And  shall  I  see  his  face  again  ? 
And  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
I'm  doAvnright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought — 
/p   In  troth,  I'm  Hke  to  greet. 

Scotch  Ballad. 


Another  year  has  passed. 

Albert  has  taken  his  degi-ee  with  the 
highest  distinction  —  he  has  been  abroad 
again — and  still  without  returning  home. 

He  has  been  at  Paris  and  at  Eome,  but 
now  he  is  come  back — and,  at  last,  they 
will  meet  once  more. 

Lord  Ulick  was  now  living  at  a  country 
house  which  he  had  hired  about  midway 
between  Haughton  Hall  and  Drystoke. 
At  the  neighbouring  market  town  an  assem- 
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bly  —  which  is  an  affair  of  considerable 
importance  in  such  places — was  going  to  be 
held,  and  Lady  Ulick  was  named  among  the 
lady  patronesses. 

The  neighbourhood  round  the  Hazles,  the 
name  of  Lord  Ulick's  place,  was  what  is 
commonly  called  a  good  one.  There  were 
many  families  with  young  people  in  them 
near ;  and  the  balls  had  acquired  a  species 
of  celebrity  which  ensured  a  good  attend- 
ance, and  which  all  the  neighbourhood  made 
a  point  of  exerting  themselves  to  maintain. 
It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  stewards 
and  lady  patroness  for  the  night  should 
assemble  large  parties  at  their  respective 
houses  upon  the  occasion. 

Lady  Ulick  was  proud  of  her  office,  and 
most  anxious  to  do  herself  credit,  by  bringing 
a  large  and  brilliant  party  with  her.  She 
had  no  difficulty  in  bespeaking  the  people 
from  Drystoke.  Laura  was  to  make  her 
first  appearance  at  this  place,  in  all  the 
splendour    of   her  beauty ;    and,   to   Lady 
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Ulick's  extreme  delight,  Albert  had  written 
from  London,  that,  though  particularly  busy 
at  that  moment,  he  would  break  every 
engagement  rather  than  not  accept  her  invi- 
tation, and  should  most  certainly  be  there — 
though  he  doubted  whether  he  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  Hazles  to  dinner.  They 
must  not  wait  for  him — if  delayed,  he  would 
certainly  join  them  in  the  ball-room. 

There  was  more  difficulty  with  Lady 
Emma.  She  had  grown  nervous,  in  conse- 
quence of  indulging  so  long  in  retirement — 
^he  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  exertion.  In 
fact,  she  was  now  little  fitted  to  make  one 
in  a  ball-room — the  state  of  mind  in  which 
she  had  for  so  many  years  existed — the 
alternations  of  feeling,  the  hopes  and  the 
fears,  which  agitated  her  by  turns,  had 
seriously  impaired  her  health  and  spirits; 
but  Lady  Ulick,  not  contented  with  writing, 
drove  over  on  purpose  to  plead  her  cause 
herself. 

She    had    set    her    heart    upon    having 
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Imogene,  the  great  star  of  the  county,  to 
adorn  her  party. 

'^  Now  do,  dear  Emma,  indulge  me  this 
once  ;  if  you  cannot  and  will  not  come  your- 
self— which  I  am  excessively  sorry  for — ^let 
Imogene  and  Eugene  come.  I  am  quite  an 
old  married  woman  now,  and  you  might 
trust  her  to  me  ;  but  if  you  don't  like  that, 
there  is  Lady  Eaulconer — you  have  entrusted 
Imogene  to  my  sister's  care  hundreds  of 
times  before  this." 

**Not  in  public — Imogene  has  never 
appeared  in  public.'' 

^'  Why,  one  can  hardly  call  this  appearing 
in  public.  When  one  has  lived  ^  Bath,  you 
know,  and  seen  the  rooms,  one  scarcely  calls 
it  being  in   public  to   go  to  a  ball  in  a 

little  place  like  IN" ,  though  they  have, 

I  own,  built  a  very  fair  ball-room,  and 
you  know  it's  an  excellent  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  I'm  lady  patroness  — 
and  not  to  have  Imogene  !  —  Miss  Au- 
brey! — Lord   Ulick's  own  niece — it  would 
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seem  almost  an  affront  to  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

Lady  Emma  still  seemed  to  hesitate. 

^^  Yon  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  her," 
persisted  Lady  Ulick,  laughing,  ^^  for  I've 
got  nobody,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  likely  to  run 
away  with  her.  I'm  rather  short  of  young 
men  —  only  Eugene,  Mr.  Lenham,  and 
the  two  Templetons,  and  Jack  Harris — ^you 
know  him,  a  queer  fellow,  but  he  makes 
fun — he's  a  crony  of  Lord  Ulick's — and 
perhaps  Albert,  who  is  more  like  Imogene's 
brother  than  anything  else — they've  known 
each  other  so  long...  at  least,  he  has  promised 
faithfully.  He  will  scarce  be  able  to  come 
to  us  at  dinner,  but  he  engages  to  join 
us  at  the  rooms." 

Imogene,  who  was  standing  by,  a  not  un- 
interested listener  to  what  was  passing,  for 
she  had  a  great  desire  to  go  to  this  ball, 
felt  her  colour  change  at  this  last  speech. 
She  looked — she  could  not  help  it — implor- 
ingly at  her  mother. 
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"  See  !  '^  cried  Lady  TJlick — '^  she  wants 
to  go — don't  yon,  Imogene  ?  She  wants  to 
go.     Come,  Lady  Emma,  do  not  be  crnel." 

^'  Do  you  really  wish  to  go,  child?  "  said 
her  mother,  turning  to  her ;  and,  struck 
with  something  she  did  not  quite  under- 
stand in  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
she  went  on — ''  Do  you  really  care  so  much 
about  it  ?  I  thought  you  were  of  my 
mind — and  did  not  like  assemblies." 

"  Not  at  all  likely  that  she  should  be  of 
your  mind.  I'll  be  bound  you  liked  assem- 
blies well  enough  when  you  were  her  age — 
and  such  a  beauty  as  you  must  haye  been 
then,"  added  Lady  Ulick,  with  something  of 
her  accustomed  want  of  breeding. 

Lady  Emma  sighed — she  recollected  but 
too  well  one  ball,  at  least,  that  was  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

"  Does  Eugene  intend  to  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  !  I  have  bespoken  him — 
not  the  least  difficulty  with  him — ^but  it  will 
be  a  grievous  disappointment,  I  am  sure,  to 
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him^   among  tlie   rest,   if  Imogene   is  not 
there.     He  made  quite  sure  of  that — and  of 
dancing  the  first  dances  with  her,  I  believe." 

This  last  was  a  little  species  of  embroidery 
in  which  Lady  XJlick,  when  she  had  a  point 
to  carry,  seldom  scrupled  to  indulge.  Every- 
one knew,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  when  a  point 
was  to  be  carried  with  Lady  Emma,  whose 
name  to  conjure  by. 

The  conjuration  had  not  lost  its  power. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  love,"  Lady  Emma  said, 
and  now  turning  to  her  daughter,  "  if  you 
really  wish  to  go,  I  should  be  sorry  to  pre- 
vent you ;  and  though  I  cannot — indeed  I 
cannot — ^bring  myself  to  appear  on  one  of 
these  public  occasions,  yet,  certainly,  with 
your  aunt  Ulick  and  Lady  Faulconer,  there 
can  be  no  real  objection  to  your  going  with- 
out me.     Would  you  like  it  ?  " 

"Like  it! — oh,  mamma!" — and  she 
stooped  down,  and,  as  in  the  times  of  little 
Moggie,  kissed  her  mother's  hand. 

"  Why,  what  a  little  rake  you  are  become 
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all  of  a  sudden,"  said  Lady  Emma,  play- 
fiilly. 

"  Thank  you  ! — ^thank  you !  "  cried  Lady 
Ulick — "  I  could  kiss  your  hand  myself. 
This  is  really  very  nice  of  you — and  when 
will  she  come?  " 

'^  She  will  drive  over  with  her  maid,  who 
is  a  very  respectable  personage,  being  no 
other  than  her  quondam  nurse,"  said  Lady 
Emma — "  but  I  think  I  cannot  spare  her 
before  the  very  day." 

She  did  not,  indeed,  wish  to  encourage 
the  habit  of  much  intimacy  with  Lady 
Ulick — whom  she  could  not  greatly  either 
like  or  approve. 

'^  Thank  you  ! — thank  you  ! — that  will  do 
quite  well.  Our  party  are  not  to  assemble 
till  that  day." 

And  enchanted  with  having  gained  her 
point,  Lady  Ulick  took  her  departure,  leav- 
ing Imogene  quite  in  a  flutter  of  delight. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  since  she  had 
seen  him — and  now  they  were    to   meet. 
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and  at  a  ball !  A  ball !  The  most  public, 
yet  the  most  private,  of  all  occasions.  He 
would  dance  with  her — she  was  sure  of 
that — and  they  should  sit  down  together, 
and  talk  as  much  as  ever  they  liked ;  and 
everybody  would  be  too  busy  themselves  to 
observe  them — and  it  would  be  still  better 
than  being  absolutely  alone. 
Oh !  how  happy  she  should  be* 
And  then  she  began  to  think  of  her  dress, 
and  to  wish,  silly  girl !  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  that  she  were  as  beautiful  as  Laura, 
and  to  feel  anxious  about  her  appearance, 
and  almost  inclined  to  be  down-hearted 
about  herself,  as  true  lovers  are  apt  to  be. 

And  then  she  felt  so  thankfal  that  Laura 
was  Albert's  sister,  and  so  there  could  be 
no  rivalry  between  them.  In  spite  of  that, 
however,  she  wanted  to  look  her  very  best. 
She  wanted  him  when  they  met  again  to  think 
licr  improved  since  they  had  last  parted.  She 
knew  ^6  thought  her  nice  looking  then,  but  she 
wanted  him  to  think  her  more  so  now.     And 
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then  she  laughed  at  herseK,  and  if  she  had 
not  been  so  happy  might  have  been  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  herself  for  being  so  foolish. 
But  oh  !  how  she  wished  the  Faulconer  girls 
had  been  at  hand  to  advise  with.  Laura 
had  so  much  taste  in  dress,  and  Charlotte 
knew  so  well  what  was  best  in  such  sort  of 
things. 

^^  Well,  my  dear,  you  seem  in  a  deep 
study,''  said  her  mother ;  ^^what  is  that  little 
head  of  yours  so  intently  revolving  ?  " 

Imogene  laughed. 

^*  Oh,  mamma,  you  will  think  me  too 
silly.  I  was  anxious  about  my  dress  for 
this  ball  —  one  wishes  to  look  nice,  you 
know." 

"  To  be  sure  one  does,"  said  her  mother, 
much  pleased.  ^^What  do  you  mean  to 
wear  ?  I  always  prefer  white — yet  you 
look  very  pretty  in  pale  blue.  Suppose  we 
consult  Eugene." 

^'  I  am  afraid  he  would  hardly  condescend 
to  give  an  opinion,  mamma  ;  but,  if  he  would. 
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I  should  be  so  glad.  His  taste  is  excellent 
in  every  tiling." 

Lady  Emma  smiled. 

So  entirely  destitute  of  advisers  as  she 
was,  Eugene's  opinion  seemed  to  Imogene 
very  well  worth  having. 

"  "Well,  dear,  I  will  imdertake  to  get  an 
opinion  from  him  before  to-night's  post  goes 
out,  for  you  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  writing 
to  Madame  D . 

"  Yes,  dear  girl,"  she  went  on,  more  than 
usual  affection  beaming  in  her  eyes, — and 
yet  she  had  for  a  long  time  found  it  impos- 
sible not  to  love  Imogene  exceedingly, — 
"  yes,  dear  girl,  we  must  have  you  look 
your  best  upon  this  your  first  appearance 
in  public,  or  what  would  IVIr.  Glenroy 
say?" 

Eugene  pronounced  in  favour  of  white  and 
silver — gold  and  silver  trimmings  being  then 

the  mode,  and  Madame  D received  her 

orders  accordingly ;  and  Eugene  also  in- 
sisted upon  the  common  plan  of  roses  for 
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the  hair — ^biit  Imogene  was  too  happy  not  to 
think  him  quite  in  the  right. 

Lady  Emma  observed  with  delight  that 
he  seemed  almost  as  much  interested  in  the 
subject  as  herself.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
full  of  anticipations  of  enjoyment.  He,  who 
was  usually  so  careless  and  indifferent  about 
things,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
he  was  pleased  or  not,  was  now  all  excite- 
ment and  good  humour. 

The  sympathy  of  their  feelings  seemed 
to  produce  more  cordiality  than  ever  be- 
tween them.  They  laughed  and  chattered, 
and  were  the  very  best  friends  in  the 
world. 

"  You  will  dance  with  Imogene  the  two 
first  dances,"  Lady  Emma  ventured  to  say,, 
when  Imog^'iio  had  left  the  room. 

"  Why,  do  you  think  I  might  ?  Coming; 
from  the  same  house,  I  thought  we  ought 
not,  perhaps." 

^^I  don't  think  that  is  a  reason,  dear 
Eugene ;  and  I  wish  you — I  wish  it — upon 

VOL.  III.  I 
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her  first  appearance  in  public  I  should  like 
you  to  be  her  first  partner.'' 

He  looked  suddenly  up — a  fiush  over- 
spread his  face — ^he  caught  Lady  Emma's 
ej^e,  and  dropped  his. 

^^  Of  course  I  should  like  it — be  most 
proud  of  it,"  he  said. 

^'  Then  engage  her  at  once — I  am  certain 
it  will  please  her." 

And  so  it  did. 

She  would  rather  dance  with  Eugene  than 
with  any  in  the  world — save  one  ;  and  she 
particularly  wished  not  to  dance  the  first 
dances  with  him. 


And  now  see  her,  with  heightened  colour, 
and  most  happy  face,  standing  by,  whilst 
nurse     opens     the     interesting    box    from 

Madame  D ,  and  first  takes  out  a  most 

lovely  head-dress  of  pale  pink  roses,   that 
seemed    almost    shedding   their   leaves,    so 
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lightly  and  delicately  were  they  put  together 
— ^and,  then,  a  dress,  so  pretty,  bright,  and 
elegant. 

Nurse  was  in  raptures,  and  Imogene 
was  smiling  with  pleasure. 

'^  Let  iLS  take  it  down,  and  show  it  to 
mamma,"  she  said. 

Eugene  was  sitting  with  Lady  Emma. 

Imogene  blushed,  and  would  have  re- 
treated ;  she  felt  ashamed  and  afraid  that 
he  would  laugh  at  her  vanity. 

^^ What's  that?  Come  in,"  cried  Lady 
Emma. 

'^  It's  Miss  Aubrey's  ball  dress,"  answered 
nurse,  with  importance. 

'^  Oh,  let  us  see  it,  by  all  means,"  said 
Eugene. 

And  so  nurse  entered,  displaying  the  beau- 
tiful and  distinguished  dress  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage— and  Eugene  looked  at  it  with  a 
strange  interest.  Imogene  was  gratified — 
she  had  not  imagined  that  he  could  care  so 
much  about  anything  that  only  concerned 

I  2 
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herself.  But  Lady  Emma  understood  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind — she  saw  plainly 
that  he  was  beginning  to  feel  proud  of  the 
distinction  which  his  near  connexion  with 
this  lovely  creature  would  throw  upon  him. 

She  felt  more  assured  than  ever  that  all 
was  as  it  should  be.  He  examined  the  dress 
and  the  flowers  with  attention,  and  expressed 
his  approbation  in  high  terms. 

"  You  will  beat  Laura  Faulconer,  out  and 
out,  Imogene.  They  can't  afford  such  things 
as  these,  and  one  never  gets  the  quite  right 
thing  in  economical  ways,"  he  added,  some- 
what contemptuously,  ^'  such  as  exemplary 
housewives  like  Lady  Faulconer  think  it  right 
to  practise." 

Imogene  looked  vexed. 

^^  I  wish  you  had  not  said  that,  Eugene. 
It  takes  the  pleasure  out  of  my  pretty  dress." 

He  laughed. 

'^  Well,  I  really  believe  you,"  he  said, 
with  something  of  more  real  'tenderness 
than    she    had    ever    heard    him    express 
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before ; — but  she  thought  only  of  a  brother's 
affection,  and  was  pleased  with  it.  ''I 
really  believe  you  would  rather  not — rather 
not  eclipse  other  girls — for  you  have  less 
vanity  and  more  real  good  nature,  I  will 
say,  than  any  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life,  Imogene." 


I  think  I  must  complete  the  history 
of  that  particular  day  by  taking  you,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  Armidale. 

You  must  follow  me  into  a  house  standing 
a  little  apart.  It  had  not  the  neat  appear- 
ance which  most  of  the  habitations  in  the 
district  presented,  since  the  judicious  plans 
of  Mr.  Glenroy  had  been  carried  fully  out 
through  the  cheerful,  persevering  self- 
devotion  of  the  young  Imogene,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Elmsley. 

Her  heart  was,  indeed,  in  the  work — 
and  it  was   a  true  woman's  heart,   made 
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up  of  love,  pity,  and  enthusiasm — as  La- 
martine  has  it. 

I  have  been  afraid  to  weary  you  with 
a  repetition  of  the  same  tale,  however 
lovely.  Descrijptions  of  persevering  good- 
ness, as  of  complete  happiness,  are  apt  to 
pall  upon  the  reader.  But  I  must  indulge 
myself  in  describing  what  passed  upon 
the  evening  of  this  day — the  one  when 
the  ball  dress  of  white  and  silver,  and 
the  head-dress  of  pale  blush  roses,  had 
created  an  almost  childish  delight  in  that 
girlish  heart. 

The  house,  then,  which  we  are  about 
to  visit,  stands  apart  from  the  rest — in  a 
solitary  nook  of  the  hills,  about  half-a-mile 
from  Armidale — and,  unlike  the  generality 
of  others  in  that  place,  is  still  dirty, 
wretched,  and  dilapidated. 

There  has  been  a  rude  attempt  made 
to  crop  the  little  garden  that  surrounds 
it, — ^but  half  of  this  small  portion  is 
abandoned  to  unsightly  weeds  ;    the  thistle, . 
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and  the  nettle,  and  the  colt's-foot,  have 
taken  full  possession  of  what  had  been  once 
productive  of  much  comfort.  The  hedge 
has  been  broken  down  in  several  places, 
and  the  materials  carried  away  for  fire-light- 
ing wood — a  species  of  petty  depredation, 
be  it  said,  by  the  way,  once  so  common, 
but  now  altogether  unknown  at  Armidale. 
The  portion  of  the  garden  still  under  cul- 
tivation showed  only  a  few  stubbs  of  stunted, 
ill-planted  Scotch  kale — some  straggling, 
half-grown  potatoes — and  a  few  wretched 
remnants  of  French  beans.  The  little  path 
that  led  from  the  broken  gate  was  strewed 
with  leaves  and  rubbish, — it  evidently  had 
not  been  swept  for  many  days. 

You  enter  the  cottage  by  what  had  been 
once  a  rather  handsome  door,  but  of  which 
the  hasp  has  been  recently  broken,  and  find 
yourself  in  the  large  common  room,  or  house 
place,  as  it  is  called  in  that  county.  What 
a  scene  of  dirt  and  beggary  presents  itself ! 
The  fire  is  almost  out,  a  few  whited  ashes 
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are  all  that  remain  in  the  grate,  before  which 
two  sicldy,  miserable,  half-clothed  children 
are  grovelling  in  the  dust  and  dirt.  They 
are  amusing  themselves  with  tormenting  a 
large  beetle  that  they  have  caught  out  of 
doors.  Everything  around  has  the  air  of 
habitual  negligence  and  disorder.  The 
straw-seated  chaii's  are  in  holes ;  the  plates 
and  dishes — some  huddled  unwashed  in 
heaps,  others  ranged  carelessly  upon  the 
once  handsome  shelves  and  di-esser  are 
cracked,  chipped,  and  half  in  pieces.  The 
corner  cupboard  stands  wide  open — but  no 
bright  display  of  well-cleaned  glass,  and,  the 
pride  of  such  little  domiciles,  a  few  silver 
tea-spoons,  are  to  be  seen.  A  few  broken 
tumblers,  with  the  remains  of  "  drink " 
still '  visible,  a  bottle,  marked  ^'  cordial 
waters" — ^which  smells  strongly  of  gin — a 
tattered,  broken-backed  Eible — two  torn 
volumes  of  a  pedlar's  edition  of  the  English 
translation  of  the  ^'  Juif  Errant,"  and  a 
few  dirty  tracts,  lie  upon  the  lower  shelf. 
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The  table,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  not 
been  washed  for  years,  is  stained  all  over 
with  marks  of  dirty  dishes,  and  the  rings 
left  by  liquor  glasses.  But  there  are 
symptoms  even  worse  than  these.  The  signs 
of  recent  strife  are  visible  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  confusion  in  this  wretched  abode  of 
vice  and  misery.  Chaii^s  have  been  thrown 
down  and  broken — ^the  great  fire-shovel  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor — and  upon  the 
edge  of  it  is  a  fearful  stain. 

Imogene  entered  this  region  of  darkness 
like  some  angel  of  light, — her  fair  hair  could 
scarcely  be  confined  in  her  white  simple  cot- 
tage bonnet,  but  shone  almost  like  sunbeams 
round  the  pure  oval  of  her  serene  and 
touching  countenance.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  plain  white  muslin,  with  a  black  silk  scarf 
just  folded  over  it.  Mr.  Elmsley — the  grave, 
the  quiet,  the  unwearied  in  good,  the 
wise,  the  excellent  Mr.  Elmsley — followed 
her. 

She  turned  roimd  and  exchanged  piteous 
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looks  with  Mr.  Elmsley,  as  she  entered,  and 
the  miserable  prospect  met  her  eye. 

He  sighed  and  said, 

''  I  fear  it  is  an  utterly  hopeless  case." 

"  Don't  say  so — pray  don't  say  so — what 
will  become  of  them  if  ?/ou  give  her  up,  dear 
Mr.  Elmsley  ? ' ' — she  answered  sadly.  ^ '  Poor 
wretched  creature  !  I  wonder  where  she  is. 
Little  ones,  where  is  your  mother?" 

^^  Mother's  up-stairs,"  said  the  eldest — 
*' she's  very  bad,  and  she's  gone  to  bed — 
father's  been  a-beating  her." 

"  And  where' s  your  father?" 

'^  I  don't  know — gone  to  work,  I  reckon." 

''  Shall  we  go  up-stairs,  and  see  what's  the 
matter?"  said  Imogene. 

"You  had  better  let  7ne. — x^o,  no,  you 
are  right — you  will  do  more  good  than  I 
can — Yes,  my  dear,  lead  the  way,  and  I  will 
follow." 

She  climbed  the  stairs  with  some  diffi- 
culty, they  were  so  slippery  with  grease  and 
dirt ;  and  entered  the  room  above. 
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The  apartment  was  of  a  good  size  and 
tolerable  height,  and  had  a  casement 
window  large  enough  to  make  it  bright  and 
cheerful ;  but  it  was  perfectly  deformed  with 
dirt  and  neglect^  and  the  light  and  air  of 
heaven  were  almost  completely  excluded. 
The  latch  of  the  casement  was  grown  over 
with  cobwebs ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  not  been 
opened  for  months;  piles  of  all  sorts  of 
squalid  rubbish,  rags,  broken  bits  of  furni- 
ture, dirty  tattered  books,  were  piled  up  upon 
the  window- seat,  so  as  almost  altogether  to 
exclude  the  light ;  the  walls  had  once  been 
neatly  papered,  but  the  paper  had  been  torn 
down  in  many  places,  and  hung  in  deplorable 
remnants,  displaying  the  brown  and  smoke- 
dried  walls  ^  behind.  The  four-post  bed 
had,  in  days  gone  by,  been  a  comfortable 
and  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  but 
the  tester  was  now  broken  down,  as  if  by 
some  act  of  violence,  and  hung  (a  wretched 
memento  of  past  misrule)  over  the  wretched 
creature  there  lying  upon  a  filthy  mattress. 
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covered  with  a  tattered  sheet  and  most 
offensive-looking  rug. 

Her  head,  resting  upon  an  uncased  pillow, 
was  bound  up  in  a  checked  red  handkerchief, 
under  which  her  face  appeared  dreadfully 
swelled.  She  panted,  and  seemed  to  breathe 
with  much  difficulty. 

''  What  has  been  the  matter?''  The  clear, 
gentle  tones  sounded  like  a  voice  from 
heaven  in  that  scene  of  degradation  and 
sin. 

The  woman  raised  her  head  a  little,  and 
with  evident  pain. 

"  Be  you,  indeed,  come  again,"  she  said. 
^^Be  you  not  yet  a-wearyofus — Oh!  but 
you  are  an  angel  of  mercy." 

"  I  would  be  never  weary  of  coming  to 
you — if  it  would  do  you  any  good,"  said 
Imogene,  gravely  but  gently ;  ^^  but  I  am 
afraid  almost  to  come — I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  is  right  to  come — It  seems  only  to 
harden  you  in  evil — and  maybe  a  bad  example 
for  others." 
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The  woman  began  to  cry. 

"Don't  say  so — don't  say  that,  Miss 
Aubrey.  Harden  !  the  only  time  this  heart 
of  mine,  which  is  more  like  a  stone  than  a 
heart  of  flesh — the  only  time  it  ever  softens 
— is  when  you  come — Heaven's  own  angel 
of  goodness  as  you  are." 

"Don't  talk  in  that  way,"  Imogene  inter- 
rupted her  by  saying,  with  some  severity. 

"  I  won't — I  won't.  But  the  heart  will 
feel,  and  the  tongue  will  speak." 

Imogene :  Eut  what's  the  matter  ?  You 
look  very  badly,  and  all  in  such  dreadful 
confusion  below. — Margaret,  what  have  you 
been  doing  ? 

The  Woman :  Doing — it's  all  on  his 
doing — that  brute's  doing.  He's  been  like  a 
rampant  mad  bull  a- tearing  and  raging  about 
the  house,  and,  at  last,  what  does  he  do  but 
seize  hold  of  the  fire-shovel,  and  takes  me  a 
blow  on  the  back.  It's  a  wonder  he  didn't 
kill  me  at  once — a  brute  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Elmsley:  Margaret — is  there  no  fault 
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on  your  side  ? — lay  your  hand  upon  your 
heart  and  tell  me  truly.  Speak  truth,  woman, 
if  you  can  do  nothing  else.  What  had  you 
been  doing? — Where  have  you  been  this 
morning  ? 

The  Woman:  Never  out  of  the  house. 
Not  once  out  of  the  house — as  I  hope  for 
mercy. 

J/r.  Ehmley:  And  what  had  you  been 
doing  in  the  house  ?  Not  cleaning  it — not 
making  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  fit  place  to 
receive  a  decent  man  into. 

TJie  Woman:  Why,  I  did  what  I  could — 
but  I  was  so  low — it  seemed  as   if  I  had 
no  strength  in  my  limbs  to  move.     I  wa 
a-forced  to  sit  a  bit  by  the  fire,  and  so  he 
found  me. 

Mr.  Elmsleij :  Low !  And  what  means  that 
bottle  in  the  open  corner  cupboard  ?  How 
much  of  that  bottle  had  you  swallowed  yes- 
terday ?  It  was  that  made  you  loiv^  as  you  call 
it,  and  incapable  of  anything  but  hanging 
about  like  a  nervous  good-for-nothing  slat- 
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tern— and  then,  instead  of  shaking  off  the  lan- 
guor which  was  the  effect  of  your  own  sin, 
and  trying  to  make  amends  by  forcing  your- 
self to  a  Kttle  exertion,  what  did  you  do  ? — 
Don't  try  to  hide  it — I  know  it  as  well  as  if 
I  had  been  present.  You  took  glass  after 
glass  of  the  ^'cordial  waters"  to  revive  you 
— in  plain  words,  you  made  yourself  drunk 
with  gin. 

Imogene:  Oh,  Margaret ! 

Mr.  Elmsley:  And  so  your  husband  found 
you  stupidly  drunk  when  he  came  home  for 
his  dinner.  His  rage  and  violence  sobered 
you.  Yes,  you  are  sober  enough  now.  But 
who's  to  blame — What  is  a  dnmken  wife  to 
expect — What  does  she  deserve  ? 

Imogene  {loitli  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
grief  and  pit g  upon  her  face):  Oh,  Margaret! 
who  could  ever  think  you  would  deserve 
such  a  speech  as  that  ?     Oh,  Margaret  1 

But  the  conscience-stricken  woman  was 
silent. 

]\Ii\  Elmsley  went  on: — ^^You   will  say 
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your  husband  drove  you  to  this — that  he 
was  fond  of  the  alehouse — and  that  you  were 
lonely  and  discontented — and  began  with 
only  a  little  drop,  just  to  keep  your  heart 
up — but  if  you  did  not  actually  drive  your 
husband  to  the  alehouse,  who  kept  him 
there?  He  was  a  gay,  thoughtless  young 
man,  I  know,  when  you  married  him.  I 
warned  you,  Margaret ;  you  know  I  did, 
when  you  were  keeping  company.  I  told 
you  that  you  must  prepare,  if  have  him  you 
2Vould^  for  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  him. 
He  loved  company  and  talk,  and  what  he 
calls  a  cheerful  glass — and  such  company  as 
he  loved  is  not  exactly,  perhaps,  to  be  got 
at  Armidale  now-a-days — so  he  went  else- 
where for  it.  But  what  did  you  do  ?  Did 
you  do  your  best  ? — First  you  cried,  and 
then  you  scolded;  and,  when  nothing  of 
that  sort  would  do — fool !  and  worse  than 
fool ! — you  persuaded  yourself,  that  you  who 
starved  at  home,  had  as  good  a  right  to  a 
comforting  drop   as   he   had — a  comforting 
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drop,  alas  I — and  you  went  and  bought  cor- 
dial waters.  You  knew  wliat  you  were  doing, 
and  that  they  were  nothing  but  disguised 
spirits,  and  as  such  forbidden  things  here ; 
but  they  were  in  small  compass,  and  you 
managed  to  hide  your  sin  from  your  neigh- 
bours, and  from  us  all,  for  some  time.  But 
you  grew  paler  and  thinner,  and  more  and 
more  negligent  and  careless,  till  you  became 
the  wretched  sloven  that  you  are  now — and 
your  husband,  who  has  a  great  deal  of  [good 
in  him,  in  the  main,  and  who  would  have 
reformed,  and  wished  to  reform,  was  driven 
to  despair,  and  almost  into  madness,  by  your 
courses.  Margaret,  I  do  not  mean — God  for- 
bid that  I  should ! — to  justify  your  husband. 
Intemperance  in  a  man  is  a  dreadful  sin — but 
a  drunken  woman  ! — oh  !  she  is  a  very  fiend ! 
Imogene  {stooping  down  towards  the  woman^ 
whose  tears  are  hy  this  time  flowing  fast)  : 
But,  Margaret,  you  hear  what  Mr.  Elmsley 
says.  You  are  sorry — say  you  are  sorry, 
— humble  yourself,  Margaret,  and  say  so — • 
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and  pray  God  to  put  better  thoughts  into 
your  heart.  Don't  be  a  fiend, — don't  be 
that  horrid,  horrid  thing,  a  drunken  woman. 
You,  who  used  to  be  blithe,  and  bright, 
and  gay  as  a  bird,  when  you  lived  in  our 
nursery,  Margaret." 

The  Woman  :   My  head  !  my  head  ! 

Imogene :  Let  me  look  at  your  head. 

The  Woman :  Oh,  Miss  Imogene,  it's  not 
fit  for  you  to  see — It  will  make  you  sick  to 
look  upon  it. 

Imogene :  No,  I  am  not  very  easily  made 
sick.     Oh,  mercy !  what  a  place  it  is  ! 

Mr.  Elmsley  :  It  ought  to  be  washed  and 
properly  dressed,  but  there  is  not  even  a 
drop  of  warm  water  to  be  had. 

Imogene :  Oh,  stay  a  moment,  I'll  soon 
blow  up  the  fire  and  warm  some. 

And  down  she  went,  and  gathered  to- 
gether some  coals — for  of  coals  everyone  had 
abundance  at  Armidale.  No  improvidence 
could  exhaust  the  means  of  obtaining  firing, 
and  she  made  the  childi^en  blow  up  the  fire, 
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while  she  put  the  old  broken  tin  kettle  on. 
She  was  soon  up  stairs  again  with  a  bowl  of 
warm  water  in  her  hand,  and  she  found  an 
old  rag  somewhere  about,  and  with  it  she 
cleaned  the  wound,  which  appeared  much 
less  terrible  when  washed ;  and  then  she  laid 
her  own  cambric  handkerchief  soaked  in 
water  upon  it,  and  bound  it  up,  and  smoothed 
the  pillow,  and  straightened  the  bed ;  the 
woman  looking  up  to  her  all  the  time  with 
an  expression  of  gratitude,  almost  of  adora- 
tion. 

"That  wHl  do,"  said  Mr.  Elmsley,  "we 
will  leave  you  now,  Margaret,  for  you  had 
better  keep  yourself  quiet." 

Imogene:  And  I  will  get  old  Betty  Travers 
to  come  and  straighten  the  house,  for  it  is 
quite  a  shame  to  be  seen ;  and  wash  and  tidy 
the  children,  and  set  tea  against  your  hus- 
band comes  home. 

The   Woman  [crying  fast) :  I'm  feared  as 

how  he  never  will  come  home  again  !     He 

thinks  he's  killed  me  !    Oh,  poor  lad  !    poor 

k2 
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lad  ! — I've  ruined  him  !  I've  ruined  him  ! — 
He's  gone  for  a  soldier ! — He  has  often 
threatened  he  would — why  didn't  I  heed 
him !  Oh,  William  1  William  !  I  shall 
never  see  thee  again. 

Imogene  :  Oh,  I  hope  not  so ! — Do  you 
know  which  way  he  went  ? — Mr.  Elmsley, 
shall  we  go  and  look  for  him  ? — I  am 
sure  you  will  persuade  him  to  come  back 
when  he  knows  his  wife  is  so  sorry.  You 
are  sorry,  are  you  not,  Margaret? — You'll 
make  a  better  wife  to  him  in  future,  and 
he'll  make  a  better  husband  to  you,  please 
God.    In  His  great  mercy,  all  is  not  lost  yet. 

With  a  heavy,  sorrowful  heart,  Imogene 
left  the  cottage. 

"  One  almost  despairs" — she  said — ^^  so 
often  that  she  has  promised  better  things — 
will  she  ever  be  reformed  ?  " 

Mr.  Elmsley  shook  his  head. 

"  A  drunken  woman  is  rarely  reformed.'' 

Imogene  sighed  deeply — ^'  I  cannot  have 
managed    well — I    might,    perhaps,     have 
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found  her  out  sooner  if  I  had  taken  the 
right  way.  Oh  how  different  it  is ! — I 
thought,  by  this  time,  there  would  not 
have  been  one  drunken  brawl  in  Armidale 
— and  this  woman,  and  only  two  years 
ago !  What  a  bright,  merry  creature  she 
was — she  was  like  a  bird  on  the  bough." 

And  so  talking,  they  entered  Armidale  ; — 
and  Imogen e  cheered  up  as  she  passed 
on.  It  was  now  evening,  and  a  fine  evening 
—  and  doors  were  open,  and  women  were 
sitting  outside  at  their  needles,  and  men 
were  resting  upon  the  benches,  or  standing 
in  knots,  cheerfully  talking  to  each  other — 
and  children,  clean,  fresh,  and  rosy,  were 
running,  and  shouting,  and  gamboling  about 
— all  was  wholesome  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 

And  as  she  passed  along — that  fair  young 
creature,  bright  as  the  day-beam  from  on 
high — the  people  rose,  and  saluted,  and 
blessed  her.  So  young,  and  yet  so  wise 
and  good! — Even  to  lock  upon  her  was 
to  make  men  feel  happier  and  better. 
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Some  houses  she  entered  and  visited,  as 
she  passed  by,  cheering  the  aged,  and 
consoling  the  sick  and  sorrowful.  Wherever 
she  came,  peace  entered  with  her,  and  a 
blessing  followed  her  ;  but  it  was  vainly 
she  inquired  upon  all  sides  for  William. 
William  was  not  to  be  found — he  never 
appeared  in  Armidale  again — he  was  one 
more  added  to  the  victims  of  intemperance. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  proceed  with  this 
story.  I  only  wish  to  paint  Imogene  as 
she  was  at  that  period  of  her  life.  Faith- 
fully intent  upon  discharging  her  duty. 
Throbbing,  as  her  heart  was,  with  its  own 
peculiar  emotions — ^nothing  could  make  her 
forget  her  charge. 

There  was  much  business  to  be  done — for 
the  next  morning  she  was  to  leave  home  for 
Lord  TJlick's.  She  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  give  her  attention  to  what  she  was 
about,  for  her  thoughts  were  most  per- 
versely wandering ;  but  she  was  not  to  be 
thus   conquered — and,  before  she  returned 
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home,    everything  that   ought    to   be   was 
effected. 

She  was  quite  tired  out  before  she  threw 
herself  into  the  little  pony  chaise,  and  Mr. 
Elmsley  drove  her  home. 

But  she  came  in  feeling  so  happy !  Such  a 
bright  face  it  was  as  she  ran  up  to  her  mother's 
dressing-room,  and  sat  down  and  made  tea,  and 
related  all  that  had  passed — and  her  mother 
listened  with  more  interest  than  usual,  and 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  and  to  sympathise 
in  the  goings  on  of  Armidale  in  a  manner  that 
was  a  new  delight  to  Imogene.  Eugene, 
on  the  contrary,  displayed,  if  possible,  more 
than  his  usual  indifference  to  the  subject. 
Stretched  at  his  full  length  upon  a  sofa,  he 
was  engaged  in  reading  a  volume  of  Lord 
Byron's  poems.  He  hated  this  kind  of 
business,  and,  moreover,  invariably  seemed 
jealous  and  a  little  out  of  humour  whenever 
the  subject  of  Imogene's  exertions  and 
plans,  as  regarded  Armidale,  was  brought 
up.     She  was  sorry — yet  it  was  but  a  light 
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trouble  after  all.  People,  she  thought,  were 
naturally  so  different.  Eugene  seemed  as  if 
he  could  not  take  interest  in  such  things — 
but  there  was  another.     Oh !  how  unlike  ! 

He  knew  well  how  to  share  in  every  feel- 
ing— all  would  be  as  it  should  with  him. 
Already,  she  had  heard  it  whispered,  that 
young  as  he  was,  he  had  been  invited  to 
take  the  place  of  private  secretary  to  an 
eminent  statesman.  This  would  open  to  him 
that  wide  career  of  usefulness  by  which  she 
knew  he  would  profit.  Her  heart  exulted 
at  the  thought.  But  this  exultation  was  a 
secret  known  to  that  heart  alone — ^no  one 
intermeddled  with  this  joy. 

Lady  Emma  listened  to  the  report  with  ap- 
parent indifference,  merely  saying  that  she 
was  glad  Lady  Faulconer  should  have  so 
much  reason  for  satisfaction  in  her  son,  and 
dropped  the  subject. 

Eugene  yawned  when  he  heard  of  it— and 
remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  those 
who  liked  it  to  be  political  slaves — and  that 
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Albert  was  just  made  for  it ;  he  was  quite 
spoiled,  and  was  become  a  regular  sap. 
Well,  it  was  all  as  it  should  be.  Let  every 
man  follow  his  own  taste — he  could  not 
say  this  would  have  been  his. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  little  temper,  a 
little  jealousy,  a  good  deal  of  envy,  in  that 
speech — feelings  which  Imogene  was  grieved 
to  observe;  but  even  this  was  only  a  mo- 
mentary vexation — she  was  far  too  well 
pleased  herself  to  care  much  what  Eugene 
thought  upon  the  subject. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy: 

I  were  but  little  happy  if  I  could  say  how  much. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 


It  was  a  pleasant  cheerful  party  that  was 
assembled  at  the  Hazles. 

I  was  there  among  the  rest.  It  was  now 
two  years  since  I  had  been  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  since  I  had  seen  Imogene* 

I  had  been  abroad  with  Albert, — travel- 
ling with  him  during  nearly  twelve  months, 
and  in  company  with  the  son  of  the  statesman 
I  have  alluded  to,  it  being  in  consequence 
of  the  communication  thus  opened,  that  this 
able   and   distinguished  man    had    become 
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acquainted  with  Albert's  merits,  and  had 
offered  him  the  place  of  private  secretary. 

He  was  young  for  such  an  appointment, 
but  the  nobleman  in  question  possessed, 
among  other  gifts,  that  most  valuable  one  in 
business,  a  clear  discernment  into  the  quali- 
fications of  men  for  the  various  offices  of 
life,  and  no  one  better  knew  the  right  man  to 
select  for  the  right  place.  And,  certainly, 
Albert's  character,  manners,  and  disposition, 
his  fine  talents,  the  habits  of  persevering 
exei-tion  which  he  had  acquired — added  to  his 
chivalric  sense  of  truth  and  honour — fitted 
him  admirably  to  discharge  the  important 
functions  of  the  office. 

The  appointment  had  only  just  been  made 
public,  infinitely  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
his  parents.  Sir  John  chuckled  and  laughed, 
and  indulged  his  joking  propensities  to 
a  greater  latitude  than  ever.  His  daugh- 
ters looked  higher,  and  thought  better  of 
themselves  for  what  they  considered  a 
great  advancement  to  the  family,  and  their 
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high    spirits    responded    to    their    fathers 
mirth. 

Lady  Faulconer  was  more  quiet  in  the 
expression  of  her  satisfaction,  but  it  was  far 
deeper  than  that  of  the  rest.  She  loved  her 
son.  He  might  be  said,  except  a  little  fond- 
ness for  Laura,  to  be  the  only  one  of  her 
family  that  inspired  anything  that  deserved 
the  name  of  love;  for  she  was  of  too 
scheming,  worldly,  and  calculating  a  nature, 
to  be  capable  of  much  affection. 

The  great  and  secret  object  of  her  life,  so 
carefully  concealed,  so  long  and  with  unre- 
mitting perseverance  pursued — in  spite  of 
every  discouragement  —  she  now  beheld 
within  her  grasp. 

To  see  Albert  master  of  Haughton  Hall, 
and  invested  with  the  power,  and  occupying 
the  place,  which  the  possession  of  that 
already  great  and  rapidly  increasing  fortune 
would  confer — had  not  been  so  much  the  se- 
cret desire  of  her  heart,  as  the  secret  determi- 
nation of  her  will — a  will,  one  of  the  strongest 
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I  ever  met  with  in  man  or  woman — and 
what  wiU  not  a  determined  will  effect  ? 

Circumstances  more  favourable  than  she 
could  have  possibly  anticipated,  had  aided 
her  beyond  hope  in  the  pursuit  of  her  object. 
The  very  disasters  of  Eton,  which  presented 
at  first  such  an  unfavourable  aspect,  had 
proved  in  her  favour. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  find  out — 
experienced  and  penetrating  into  character 
as  she  was — from  whence  that  influence  had 
proceeded  which  had  worked  such  a  beneficial 
change  in  Albert.  Xor  was  it  hard  to  deci- 
pher, in  the  serene  expression  of  Imogene's 
happy  face — a  something  which  in  her  most 
joyous  moments  had  never  been  seen  before. 
No  less,  by  every  tone  and  look  of  Albert, 
when  the  two  addressed  each  other,  did 
she  feel  assured  that  they  understood  each 
other,  and  rested,  in  all  the  confiding  faith 
of  their  ingenuous  years  and  tempers,  upon 
their  mutual  constancy. 

It  had  been  Lady  Faulconer's  anxious  care 
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that  nothing  of  all  this  should  transpire — 
she  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  even  to  keep 
it  a  secret  at  present  from  the  parties  them- 
selves. She  knew  Lady  Emma's  plans  and 
wishes ;  and  it  was,  in  her  opinion,  most  im- 
portant to  the  ultimate  success  of  her  project 
— ^that  not  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  should  get 
air  until  the  young  people  were  a  few  years 
older,  and  had  attained  the  right  to  claim  the 
liberty  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  strength 
and  resolution  sufficient  to  adhere  to  their 
choice. 

She,  therefore,  had  not  only  encouraged 
Albert's  desire  to  spend  much  time  in  travel- 
ling, but  had  suggested  and  forwarded  such 
plans  in  every  way — so  that,  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  few  years  of  his  education,  he  had 
only  been  occasionally  at  home — just  long 
enough  to  give  him  the  opportunities  for 
maintaining  his  interest  with  Imogene,  and 
so  short  as  entirely  to  blind  Lady  Emma's 
eyes.  If  a  transient  apprehension  had,  at 
any  time,  flashed  across  her  mind — and  her 
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security  seemed  so  complete  that  even  this 
may  be  doubted — it  was  instantly  repressed 
by  the  recollection  of  the  openly  expressed 
wishes  of  Lady  Faulconer,  to  keep  her  son 
abroad  during  the  greater  part  of  every  vaca- 
tion, and  the  indifference  she  showed  to  the 
furthering  of  his  intimacy  at  Haughton. 

And  now,  most  unexpectedly,  to  crown 
the  ambitious  mother's  plans  with  success, 
came  this  most  honourable  and  gratifying 
appointment,  at  once  lifting  Albert  into 
a  sphere  which,  added  to  his  father's  estate 
and  social  position,  entitled  him  to  make 
pretensions  to  the  hand  of  any  heiress  in 
England. 

Lady  Faulconer  was  now  as  impatient  to 
bring  them  together,  as  she  had  been  before 
watchful  in  keeping  them  asunder.  Eugene 
had  grown  to  manhood,  and  might  prove  a 
formidable  rival.  At  present,  it  is  true,  he 
seemed  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  making 
himself  an  interest  with  Imogene,  and  in  fact 
was  more  than  half  in  love  with  her  own 
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beautiful  Laura ;  yet  she  understood  him  as 
well  as  she  did  the  rest,  and  she  felt  assured 
that  at  any  moment  the  worldly  ambition 
which  was  an  integral  part  of  his  character 
might,  as  he  advanced  in  worldly  knowledge, 
spring  to  life,  and  the  young  man  become 
fully  aware  of  the  value  of  those  things  which 
were  thrown  in  his  way. 

It  was  curious  to  sit  aside,  as  I  was  at 
that  moment  doing,  ensconced  in  a  nook 
formed  by  the  elbow  of  a  bookcase — half 
buried  in  one  of  those  quaint  arm-chairs  with 
a  reading-desk  fixed  to  the  arm  of  it,  which 
used  to  be  common  in  old  houses — watching 
what  went  on. 

Imogene  and  Eugene  were  announced. 

She  came  in,  looking  so  happy — so  bright 
and  sweet ! — and  as  for  Eugene,  he  was 
really  become  extremely  handsome.  He  was 
not  very  tall,  but  the  symmetry  of  his  figure 
was  perfect.  His  sweet,  expressive,  grey  eye, 
was  formed  to  transmit  every  feeling  of  that 
vehement  and  wayward  temper — the  beautiful 
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outline  and  proportion  of  his  features — set  off 
by  his  abundant  hair,  of  no  definite  colour — 
as  Lamartine  tells  us  of  one  who  resembled 
him  in  this — which  seemed  ready  to  assume 
the  hue  of  every  varying  feeling  as  it  arose, 
sometimes  glistening  like  the  golden  locks 
of  Phoebus;  at  others  hanging  in  heavy 
masses  over  his  sullen  darkened  brow,  like 
heaps  of  clouds  above  a  scowling  horizon. 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  his  appear- 
ance was  both  interesting  and  striking. 

His  temper  was  variable  as  the  changes  of 
an  April  sky.  However,  to-day  it  was  all 
sunshine,  and  he  followed  Imogene,  looking 
as  well  content  as  she  did. 

Lady  Ulick  was  not  in  the  room ;  Lady 
Faulconer  and  her  daughters  came  forward  to 
meet  them.  Colours  more  lovely  than  those 
of  the  opening  rose  spreading  over  the  fair 
face  of  Laura ;  whilst  those  beaming  eyes  of 
her's  were  bent  to  the  earth  as  she  held  out 
the  loveliest  of  hands  towards  Eugene.  He 
took  it,  but,  as  I  thought,  with  a  certain  negli- 
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gence.  Yet  lie  whispered  sometlimg  in  her 
ear  which  deepened  the  coloui*  on  her  cheek, 
as,  with  a  little  laugh,  she  turned  away. 

Lady  Faulconer  loaded  Imogene  with  the 
most  affectionate  caresses.  I  saw  the  young 
girl's  eyes  glance  round  the  room,  but  he 
whom  she  sought  was  not  there. 

"He  will  be  here  to-night,"  the  mother 
answered  to  the  unexpressed  thought, — and 
then  she  led  her  to  the  sofa,  and  kept  holding 
her  hand  lovingly,  as  she  thus  proceeded — 
"  You  know,  my  love,  we  must  expect  to 
have  less  of  him  now  than  ever."    At  which 
Imogene's  countenance  fell  a  little.     !N'ot  an 
expression  of  that  treacherous  face  was  lost 
upon  Lady  Faulconer ;  her  own  complacency 
was  evidently  much  increased  by  what  she 
read  there,  as  she  thus  went  on — "  You  must 
not  be  sorry — you  are  his  friend,  I  know — his 
true,  sincere,  and  most  valued  friend.     We 
must  not  be  sorry — it  is  so  high  a  distinc- 
tion— an   advantage  scarcely   to   be   appre- 
ciated at  his  early  age.     He  starts  at  once, 
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and  most  advantageously,  in  the  career — I 
—  I  say  toe^  all  his  best  friends  —  have 
coveted  for  him.  I  am  gratified  more  than 
I  can  express — and  I  may  proudly  declare 
that  it  is  the  recompense  of  his  own  energy 
and  talents." 

Oh !  pretty  it  was  to  see  the  enthusiastic 
spirit  kindling  in  the  young  listener's  face, 
as  Lady  Faulconer  thus  spoke. 

Then  a  shade  of  anxiety  came  over  it,  and 
she  just  muttered,  half  in  a  whisper — 

"Then,  perhaps,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
come  down  this  evening  at  all." 

Lady  Faulconer  repressed  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  will  come — I  am  sure  he 
will  do  the  impossible ;  but  he  will  come  to 
this  ball,  dearest  Imogene.  TsTo  power  on 
earth,  I  am  convinced,  sweetest  Imogene, 
could  keep  him  away:  not  links  of  iron 
could  bind  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  may  still  be  in  time  for  dinner." 


L  '-A 
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Before  we  separated  to  dress,  Imogene 
had  found  me  out,  and  I  had  received  a 
cordial  welcome,  yet  with  a  shade  of  shyness, 
which  reminded  me — '^  Que  je  n''etais  pas  la 
rose^  mais  que  f  avals  vecu  aupres  d'elle.^' 

We  all  assembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
except  the  three  young  ladies,  who  had 
not  yet  appeared,  and  were  chatting,  for  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner,  in  a  rather 
distant  window.  Albert  had  not  arrived. 
Sir  John  and  Lord  Ulick,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  Sir  John's  standing,  were  discussing 
the  last  day's  run,  where  Lord  Ulick,  seaman 
as  he  was,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
fearless  riding.  There  was  a  pleasant, 
cheerful  hum  of  conversation  to  be  heard,  in 
which  I,  as  usual,  did  not  take  much  part, 
being  engaged  in  my  old  favourite  occu- 
pation of  observing.  Eugene  did  not  say 
much  more  than  I  did ;  he  kept  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  window,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  door. 

It  opened  at  last,  and  the  thi-ee  young 
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ladies  entered.  Charlotte  came  in  first, 
according  to  the  precedence  due  to  her  rank 
— a  precedence  she  always  took  care  to 
claim,  but  more  especially  when  Iraogene 
was  present.  Imogene  and  Laura  followed, 
arm  in  arm. 

There  might  be  a  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  looked  the  most  charmingly,  though 
Laura  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  regu- 
larly handsome.  She  was  dressed  too,  to-day 
— as  if  in  contradiction  of  Eugene's  remarks — 
without  any  of  that  regard  to  oeconomy 
with  which  he  had  reproached  Lady  Faul- 
coner.  She  wore  a  dress  of  tender  pink, 
and  as  evidently  the  handiwork  of  a  first- 
rate  artist  as  that  of  Imogene's  herself  could 
be,  though  somewhat  less  rich  and  expensive 
in  its  materials. 

Lady  Faulconer  understood  the  tactics  of 
society  far  too  well  to  make  a  vain  attempt 
to  contend,  in  matters  of  expense,  with  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  Haughton  ;  but  the  prize 
for  superior  taste  and  elegance  lay  open  to 
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her.  The  making  Laura's  appearance  upon 
this  day  most  peculiarly  attractive  and 
distinguished,  was  as  important  a  feature  in 
the  carrying  out  of  her  plans  as  any  other 
upon  that  eventful  evening. 

There  was  a  sort  of  start  of  admiration 
among  the  young  men  grouped  at  the  win- 
dow— a  start  of  mingled  surprise  and  plea- 
sure at  the  entrance  of  these  two  sweet 
young  creatures — and  a  general  rush  forward 
to  greet — or  I  might  say,  without  exaggera- 
tion, almost  to  do  homage  to  them. 

Eugene  alone  kept  his  place — watching 
the  two  with  what  seemed  rather  a  critical 
than  the  adoring  eye,  such  as  at  that  moment 
I  thought  they  deserved.  He  seemed  to  be 
instituting  a  sort  of  comparison  between  the 
two.  His  eye  turned  from  one  to  the  other : 
it  finally  rested  upon  Imogene. 

She  was  acknowledging,  with  an  air  of  un- 
affected sweetness  and  modesty,  the  saluta- 
tions and  compliments  of  the  more  elderly 
and  important  personages  of  the  party — that 
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is,  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  their  lady 
wives — being  received  by  all  with  a  respect 
'and  distinction  which  plainly  showed  the 
high  place  that  the  heiress  of  Haughton  was 
considered  to  hold  in  the  county.  Her  pos- 
sessions, indeed,  were  so  large,  that  all  dis- 
tinctions, but  those  of  very  elevated  rank, 
sank  into  insignificance  before  them.  She 
had  been  accustomed  from  her  infancy, 
through  the  judicious  interference  of  Mr. 
Glem'oy,  to  be  treated  as  became  her  po- 
sition, and  she  now  received  the  attention 
of  all  around  with  that  simplicity,  the  result 
of  habit.  There  was  neither  shyness  nor 
stiffness  about  her,  far  less  the  slightest 
approach  to  assumption  or  ill-bred  conde- 
scension. Her  grace  and  gentleness  won 
every  heart. 

And  as  this  went  on,  Eugene's  eyes,  I 
observed,  became  rivetted  upon  her,  watch- 
ing her  with  fixed  attention.  I  know  not 
whether  I  read  his  feelings  aright,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  he  was,  like  the  rest, 
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filled  with  admiration,  and  a  certain  astonish- 
ment at  himself  that  he  had  not  understood 
all  this  before..  I  thought  I  had  reason,  also, 
to  remark  the  existence  of  a  new  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  which,  when  he  reflected  upon 
the  place  he  seemed  called  upon  to  occupy  in 
relation  to  the  heiress,  was  gradually  suc- 
ceeding to  his  ancient  captiousness  and 
jealousy.  He  smiled  with  pleasure  at  the 
recollection  that  he  was  engaged  to  her  for 
the  first  dance. 

I  saw  Laura,  from  a  seat  on  a  sofa,  which 
she  had  taken,  and  where  a  chair  close  by 
stood  unoccupied,  casting  many  a  wistful 
glance  towards  the  window — but  he  never 
once  turned  his  eyes  her  way.  I  saw  hers 
follow  the  direction  of  his,  and  the  ruby  of 
her  lip  turn  pale. 

I  had  no  patience  with  him.  I  am  a  good- 
natured,  soft-hearted  fool — always  must  be 
putting  in  where  I  fancy  people  are  uncom- 
fortable. 

I  went  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  left  un- 
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occupied — I  wanted  to  find  something  to  say 
that  would  cheer  her. 

^^How  lovely  that  head-dress  of  yours  is," 
I  began — '^  It  is  the  most  becoming  thing  in 
the  world.  What  do  you  call  these  flowers? 
Forget-me-nots  ?" 

I  was  rewarded  for  my  good  intentions  by 
a  look  of  impatience,  as  if  she  thought  me 
the  greatest  bore  in  the  world  to  occupy  that 
place — for  just  then  Eugene  began  to  move. 

I  rose  instantly,  but  it  was  too  late.  He 
passed  on  to  the  group  round  Imogene.  I 
could  only  hope  Laura  believed  it  was  owing 
to  my  own  ill-management  in  occupying  the 
chair  just  at  that  moment,  and  not  to  his 
indifference  that  it  was  not  taken  by  him. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  she  looked  more  cross 
than  sorry  just  then. 

I  was  hete  enough  to  rejoice  she  could 
indulge  in  her  self-deception. 
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"WTien  we  were  called  to  dinner,  I  took 
care  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  way. 

Lady  Ulick  committed  Laiura  to  Eugene, 
but  his  face  slightly  contracted,  as  a  face 
does  when  a  qualm  of  disgust  passes  over  a 
man. 

Did  he  begin  to  suspect  a  scheme  in  this  ? 
Was  that  the  reason  ? 

I  was  ordered  to  take  out  Imogene. 

She  laid  her  hand  in  her  pleasant,  con- 
fiding way,  upon  my  arm — as  if  T  had 
been  an  old  uncle  of  seventy ;  saying 
gaily,  as  she  did  so — ''  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  ! " — and  began  to  chat,  before  we 
had  even  reached  the  dining-room.  She  was 
in  the  gayest  spirits — I  had  never  seen  her 
in  gayer.  She  was  infinitely  charming.  Her 
hidden  love,  it  was,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with 
every  honest  heart,  which  gave  the  zest 
to  all  the  distinctions  she  had  been  re- 
ceiving. She  prized  this  general  ex- 
pression of  good  opinion  for  Albert's  sake. 
She  hoarded  it  for  Albert,  and,  I  believe. 
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she   was   not    sony    that    Albert's    friend 
was  present  to  witness  it. 

We  were  favourably  placed  at  dinner. 

Between  ber  and  the  lady  who  sat  in 
the  seat  of  honour  by  Lord  Ulick,  there 
was  a  jolly  country  gentleman,  whose 
talk  was  of  ''  runts,"  or  rather  of  game, 
and  especially  foxes  ;  and  the  trio  were 
soon  in  high  discussion  upon  those  neyer- 
ending  subjects.  They  spoke  loud,  and 
the  noise  they  made  drowned  the  sweet 
flow  of  that  pretty,  prattling  yoice — 
flowing,  like  some  clear  purling  brook,  over 
shining  pebbles — forgive  the  comparison, 
but  I  never  heard  sweet  Moggie  speak — for 
there  was  a  something  of  the  Moggie  left  in 
her  still — and  chattering  away  in  the  pretty 
manner  she  did  when  she  was  in  spirits, 
without  thinking  of  it. 

Of  course  we  talked  of  my  late  travels.  Of 
course  she  was  interested  in  every  adventure 
and  detail;  and,  of  course — do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that — I  did  not  make  the  philo- 
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sopher  Lenham  the  hero  of  the  story.  How 
merrily  she  laughed  when  I  related  Albert's 
adventures  ! — his  little  scrapes,  and  his  little 
disasters.  How  gaily  she  smiled  and  ques- 
tioned, and  laughed  again — and  the  sweet 
gravity  which  came  over  her  face  when  I  threw 
in  an  incident  or  two  which  gave  evidence 
of  higher  merits  than  those  of  mere  enter- 
prise and  insatiable  love  of  adventure.  How 
the  colour  rose,  and  the  pretty  eye  twinkled 
— and,  in  a  very  suspicious  way,  upon  one  or 
two  occasions  (once,  I  am  certain),  I  caught 
the  delicate  finger  brushing  something  away 
from  it. 

Eugene  sat  opposite  to  us,  at  the  side  of 
Laura.  At  first  he  talked  to  her,  but  in 
a  careless  manner,  as  mere  common  civility 
required ;  but  she,  poor  girl,  as  usual,  inter- 
preting his  attention  according  to  her  wishes, 
was  evidently  more  than  satisfied.  She 
looked  beautiful;  and  once  or  twice  he 
gazed  with  admiration — ^but,  by  and  by,  his 
eye  was  attracted  to  our  side  of  the  table. 
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He  seemed  watcliing  us,  and  soon  began  to 
look  displeased  and  out  of  sorts.  I  almost 
believe  he  was  doing  me  tbe  honour  to  be 
jealous  of  me  !  But  I  was,  much  as  I  liked 
her,  fancy  free — invulnerable — ^for  I  con- 
sidered her  as  belonging  to  my  friend.  As 
for  Imogene,  she  never  once  turned  her  eyes 
his  way — but  chatted  on,  absorbed  in  one 
subject,  and  felt  not  the  influences  of  that 
evil  eye  which  lowered  upon  us. 

^^  Eut  I  dare  say  he  will  not  come  after 
all — Lady  Faulconer  said  he  would  probably 
be  here  at  dinner." 

I  did  not  in  the  least  expect  him  to 
dinner — I  told  her  so,  but  added,  ^^  I  am 
certain  he  will  be  at  the  ball  to-night.  You 
know  he  promised  his  aunt  TJlick,  and 
he  will  keep  his  promise, — even  if  there 
were  no  other  reason  why  he  is  certain  to 
come." 

She  coloured;  and  there  was  such  a  pretty 
little  conscious  laugh. 

Eugene,  I  saw,   was  beginning   to  look 
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daggers  at  me — I  was  quite  afraid  she  would 
observe  it,  and  that  it  would  disturb  her.  I 
was  glad  when  the  sign  was  made  for  the 
ladies  to  withdraw.  I  saw  Imogenc  attempt 
to  take  Laura's  arm  as  they  left  the  room ; 
but  Laura  turned  away  rather  rudely.  Imo- 
gene  only  put  up  her  pretty  lips  a  little,  and 
left  her  to  herself.  She  was  used  to  slight 
caprices  of  temper  upon  the  part  of  her  young 
friend,  and  had  learned  that  the  best  way 
was  not  to  care ;  to  let  the  little  breeze  blow 
over,  as  such  breezes,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, usually  do. 

Humming  a  tune  in  a  low  voice,  she 
made  her  escape  into  a  moderately-sized 
conservatory,  into  which  the  dining-room 
opened  ;  and  amused  herself  with  examining 
the  plants,  and  admiring  flowers  and  ferns, 
but  her  thoughts  were  wandering  far  away 
among  the  orange  groves  of  the  East,  which 
I  had  been  describing  to  her. 

Country  balls  are  early  afiau*s,  especially 
when  you  have  to  go  some  ^ye   miles   to 
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attend  them.  We  had  coffee,  and  were 
assembled  in  the  hall,  ready  for  starting, 
before  nine  o'clock. 

It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
mingling  of  parties.  Eugene  was  offered  a 
place  in  Lady  Ulick's  carriage ;  and  I,  with 
a  certain  Mrs.  Hewit — wife  of  a  small 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
no  carriage,  only  a  fly,  and  whom  Imogene, 
upon  that  account,  I  believe,  had  asked  to 
be  so  good-natured  as  to  chaperon  her — 
it  was  arranged,  was  to  go  in  the  Haughton 
carriage ;  but  Eugene  broke  through  this 
arrangement,  in  his  usual  decisive  manner, 
somewhat  roughly  saying,  that  he  choose  to 
go  as  he  came. 

Therefore  Imogene  had  Mrs.  Hewit' s  com- 
pany to  herself,  and  literally  to  herself,  I 
believe;  for  once  installed  in  the  carriage, 
Eugene  threw  himself  back  in  the  comer, 
never  once  spoke,  and  slept,  or  pretended  to 
sleep,  during  the  entire  drive.  Mrs.  Hewit 
meanwhile  enlightened  Miss  Aubrey  in  the 
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mysteries  of  rearing  Guinea-fowls  and  Pea- 
chicks,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
they  had  not  succeeded  well  in  doing  at 
Haughton. 

And  oh  !  what  a  bore  she  thought  Mrs. 
Hewit — did  she  not  ? 

IS'ot  in  the  least — She  evidently  took  quite 
an  interest  in  the  talk — Eugene  despised 
her  for  it  in  his  proud  heart — gossiping 
about  the  poultry-yard  with  that  common- 
place Mrs.  Hewdt,  as  if  it  was  the  most 
interesting  subject  in  the  world. 

But  Imogene  was  like  Burke — universal. 
She  managed  to  extract  something  worth 
listening  to  from  every  one,  because  she  was 
thoroughly  good-natured  as  well  as  thoroughly 
well  bred.  Her  desire  to  give  pleasure 
made  her  instinctively  select  the  subjects 
that  were  most  formed  to  please  those 
with  whom  she  conversed,  being  of  course 
such  as  they  best  understood;  and  her 
gentle  facility,  and  exemption  from  the 
slightest    shadow    of    implied    superiority, 
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or  condescension,  set  every  one  at  ease. 
Mrs.  JEewit  was  quite  in  love  with  her 
before  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  de- 
clared afterwards  she  never  had  had  a  more 
delightful  drive  than  with  that  charming 
girl  ;  and  Imogene  learned  how  to  manage 
her  Pea-chicks,  about  which  she  was  much 
interested ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  had,  as  she 
deserved,  her  reward  in  rearing  flocks  of  the 
beautiful  creatures  such  as  once  peopled  the 
woods  of  magnificent  Stow. 

Eugene  had  not  recovered  his  ill-humour 
when  he  handed  her  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  they  together  entered  the  crowded 
passage  of  the  inn  where  the  assembly 
rooms  were. 

''  What  can  make  you  look  such  a  knight 
of  the  sour — rather  than  doleful  counte- 
nance?" she  asked,  merrily. 

^'  How  can  you,  Imogene  ? — How  could 
you  keep  chattering  on  with  that  tiresome 
old  woman — I  declare  you  lay  out  for  popu- 
larity on  all  sides,  till  it  makes  one  sick." 

VOL.  III.  JI 
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She  laughed. 

"  Don't  be  cross  !  If  I  lay  out  for  popu- 
larity, I  have  to  do  it  for  two,  I  am  sure ; 
you  may  stand,  some  day  or  other,  for  the 
county." 

"  Nonsense  ! — You  only  do  it  because  your 
desire  of  pleasing  is  insatiable." 

"  Pleasing  myself,  do  you  mean  ? — for  I 
was  pleasing  myself." 

"There  is  something  low — inherently 
low-bred — I  mean  in  the  sense  of  family 
descent,"  he  said,  with  haughty  disgust, 
"in  this  taste  for  inferior  company.  I 
declare,  Imogene,  if  it  were  not  that  I  know 
the  Aubrey's  are  good  blood,.  I  should  think 
there  was  almost  a  bar  in  your  escutcheon. 
It's  not  like  other  people.  You  don't  do  it  as 
a  matter  of  proper  condescension,  and  show 
that  you  mean  it  so,  by  always  taking  care 
to  maintain  your  proper  place.  You  actually 
seem  as  if  you  liked  it — as  if  it  came  natural 
to  you — as  if  you  were  one  of  them." 

"  And  so  I  am — and  so   I  try  to  seem 
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wLen  I  am  with  them.  Condescension  !  I 
shoiild  be  ashamed  to  thini:  of  such  a  thing. 
Xonsense,  Eugene  !  The  difference  is  less 
than  you  think.  It  depends  mostly  upon 
what  people's  daily  business  is.  Yours  may 
be  in  the  stars,  like  a  sublime  poet  as  you 
are — but  mine  is  about  dirty  floors  and  well- 
dusted  corners,  and  good  little  boys  and 
girlSj  and  all  sorts  of  household  matters; 
and  therefore  I  am  no  better — and  I  hold 
myself  no  better — than  any  of  the  rest  who 
can  talk  sense,  and  who  understan!!  their 
own  business.  What  a  silly,  silly,  conceited 
boy  you  are  yet,  Eugene !  I  thought  you 
were  more  of  a  man  ! — I  am  quite  ashamed 
of  you  !  " 

Looking  up  in  his  face  as  she  said  this, 
Avith  such  a  loving  yet  wicked  smile,  that 
one  should  hare  thought  the  very  demon 
himself  would  have  stood  rebuked,  and  found 
it  irresistible.  I^ot  he — he  looked  sulky 
still. 

M  2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Love's  message  travelFd  by  the  nerves  and  eye, 

In  current  deep  and  still; 

As  harp  strings  answer  to  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

Mrs.  Acton  Tindal. 


The  Assembly  Eoom,  as  it  was  there  called, 
was  rather  a  handsome  apartment,  which, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  had  been  added  to  the  some- 
what obscure  and  old  mansion  which  claimed 
to  be  the  principal  inn  of  the  place. 

Through  a  low,  narrow,  gloomy  passage, 
now  crowded  with  bustling  people,  they 
made  their  way  as  well  as  they  could  to  the 
cloaking-room,  and  thence  to  the  ball-room. 

There  was  a   great   air  of  business  and 
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mucli  hurry  and  confusion  throughout  the 
house.  Waiters  scouring  about,  summoned 
here  and  called  to  there,  and  vainly  answer- 
ing with  the  ^'Anon,  anon,  sir,"  of  poor 
Francis  the  Drawer.  Carriages  were  rapidly 
succeeding  each  other,  driving  up  and  set- 
ting down;  young  men  to  be  seen  hastily 
entering  and  running  up  the  old  shaking 
stairs  to  their  dressing-rooms.  Young  ladies 
anxious  about  ''  the  wheel "  blocking  up  the 
way,  whilst  they  paused  to  examine  whether 
their  dresses  had  escaped  uninjured ;  too 
intent  upon  the  interesting  inquiry  to 
notice  how  the  delay  might  inconvenience 
others.  Impatient  old  gentlemen  hurrying 
their  wives  and  daughters,  with  sundry  small 
oaths,  along.  Mammas  anxiously  shielding 
their  flocks  from  injury  to  their  trimmings 
by  the  crush  in  the  passage.  In  short, 
it  was  the  usual  display  of  that  individual 
selfishness  of  a  crowd,  where  everv  one  has 
to  take  care  of  himself,  and,  in  the  old 
phrase,  look  after  Number  One. 
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Imogene  hTirricd  along  upon  the  impatient 
arm  of  Eugene,  followed  fast  in  the  wake  of 
Lady  Fanlconer,  the  young  gentleman  push- 
ing forwards  with  that  utter  indifference  to 
the  comfort  or  convenience  of  others,  which 
distinguished  him  even  in  this  bustling  as- 
semblage ;  she,  squeezing  herself  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  that  she  might 
incommode  no  one  more  than  she  could  pos- 
sibly help. 

She,  however,  was  not  so  taken  up  with 
this  consideration  for  others  as  to  forget  her 
own  little  concerns  any  more  than  other 
people  did;  and  many  were  the  looks  she 
cast  around,  and  especially  wherever  a  hand- 
some brown  head  was  to  be  seen  above  the 
others,  or  a  fashionable  young  man  in  a  tra- 
velling dress  pushed  by. 

All  in  vain — ^the  face  she  so  longed  to  see 
appeared  not. 

After  due  preparation,  and  those  little  re- 
pairs which  young  ladies,  be  their  maids 
mever  so  accomplished,  always  seem  to  need  in 
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the  cloaking  rooms ;  sundry  little  impatient 
exclamations  of  Laura's,  and  repetitions  of 
^^Will  you  never  be  ready?"  from  Lady 
XJlick,  the  party,  a  very  brilliant  one,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  entered  the  Assembly 
Eoom,  and  followed  Lady  TJlick  and  Lady 
Faulconer  to  the  places  of  dignity  at  the  top. 

A  galaxy  they  seemed  of  splendidly  attired 
mammas,  and  of  lovely  and  elegantly  dressed 
girls,  escorted  by  a  set  of — for  the  country — 
very  tolerable  looking  young  men.  Among 
the  seniors,  Sir  John  Faulconer  bore  away  the 
bell.  As  for  Eugene,  he  appeared  among  the 
really  good  looking  youths  around  him  like 
"a  dove  trooping  with  crows."  He  seemed 
thoroughly  aware  of  his  advantages.  He  was 
wonderfully  '■'  come  on"  during  the  eighteen 
months  since  I  had  seen  him — and  whatever 
it  might  proceed  from,  whether  innate  taste 
and  elegance,  or  increased  contact  with  the 
world,  was  as  distinguished  a  looking  young 
fellow  as  any  one  could  wish  to  see. 

Poor  Imogene — Her  bright  eyes  no  longer 
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bright ;  the  smile  of  her  pretty]  mouth  ex- 
changed for  a  somewhat  doleful  expression 
— kept  looking  incessantly  at  the   door,  as 
fresh  group  succeeded  to  group. 
'    Eut  he  whom  she  sought  came  not. 

At  last,  pretty  innocent  thing,  she  turned 
her  asking  eyes  to  me. 

As  if  I  were  answerable  for  him. 

I  stood  near  her — stooped  down — and 
answered  by — 

^'  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  come." 

There  seemed  but  one  he  between  her  and 
myself. 

She  brightened  up  at  the  renewed  as- 
surance, and  gave  her  hand  cheerfully  to 
Eugene,  who  came  to  claim  her  for  the  first 
quadrille. 

It  was  really  a  very  pretty  quadrille ;  and, 
as  I  stood  looking  at  it,  and  listening  to  the 
spirit-stirring  strains  of  the  somewhat  noisy 
band,  I  began  to  think  that  there  was 
nothing  upon  this  earth  much  better  worth 
seeing  than  a  good  ball. 
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Eemember,  I  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
youth  myself. 

I  took  much  pleasure  in  watching  Eugene 
and  his  partner,  they  both  danced  so  grace- 
fully ;  and  having,  of  course,  been  accus- 
tomed to  dance  together,  fell  into  each  other's 
mode  with  a  harmony  of  motion  which  was 
really  beautiful.  It  reminded  one  of  Per- 
dita's  dancing — ''  Like  a  wave  of  the  sea  !" 

But  those  eyes — those  wandering  eyes — at 
every  pause  still  sought  the  doorway  in  vain. 

At  last,  just  as  she  finished  one  of  the 
figures,  and  turned  to  her  place,  she  caught 
a  face  appearing  opposite  to  her,  above  the 
crowd  which  was  assembled  round  the 
dancers — and  did  she  not  colour  high,  all 
the  hues  of  the  fairest  roses,  whilst  one 
bright  gleam  flashed  from  that  eye,  which 
instantly  sank  beneath  his  ? 

The  next  moment  she  had  raised  it  again, 
as  if  to  assure  herself  that  it  was  really  he — 
but  he  was  no  longer  there. 

But  he  had  only  disappeared  for   a  mo- 
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ment,  making  Ms  way  round  behind  the 
crowd  towards  her;  and  ^whilst  she  stood 
waiting,  as  her  cavalier  was  performiQg  his 
share  of  the  figure,  a  voice,  to  her  like 
Heaven's  own  music,  murmured  soft  and 
low  in  her  ear : — 

^^  And  how  is  Imogene  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  and  she  looked  down,  whilst 
her  hand  slid  shyly  into  his,  which  was  held 
out  to  seize  it.  Oh  !  if  you  had  hut  seen 
her  face  ! — I  may  say  his  face  too. 

That  fine,  manly,  high-spirited  counte- 
nance, is  full  of  tenderness  and  inexpressible 

joy- 
But  the  dance   again  summoned  her  — 

he    drev^r    a    few    paces     back,     and    she 

floated  on. 

Floated !  For  was  it  not  beautiful  ? 
Such  indescribable  softness  in  every  motion 
— such  tender,  almost  divine  felicity,  beam- 
ing from  that  sweet  countenance. 

He  gazed,  I  could  see,  like  one  enraptured 
and  almost  drunk  with  happiness  :  and  well 
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he  might — who   could  have    resisted    that 
sweet  expression  of  innocent  joy? 

When  she  came  to  her  place  again — 

'^You  are  not  engaged  for  the  next 
dances?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"  Yon  dance  with  me." 

A  sweet  look,  which  said  as  plainly  as 
look  could  say  it,  "  To  be  sure  I  do  !  " 

The  dance  was  over;  Eugene  led  his 
partner  to  her  seat ;  Albert  walked  upon 
the  other  side.  Having  seated  her,  Eugene 
took  himself  away,  in  search  of  other  amuse- 
ment, and  Albert  dropped  into  the  vacant 
place  beside  Imogene. 

And  then  !  oh,  then  !  were  not  the 
barriers  of  reserve  unloosed,  and  did  not 
the  current  of  felicity  flow  ! 

So  much  to  be  told  I — so  much  to  be 
asked  1 — She  so  blushingly  happy,  and 
he  looking  down  upon  her  bending  head 
with  that  ineffable  expression  of  manly 
tenderness    which    makes   the   countenance 
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of  a  man  wlio  is  thoroughly  and  rightly 
attached,  in  my  opinion,  '  theinost  inter- 
esting spectacle  in  nature. 

They  were  soon  summoned,  by  the  sound 
of  the  waltz,  to  join  the  dancers ;  and  away 
they  flew,  almost  dizzy  with  felicity. 

Next  they  danced  a  quadrille  together — 
and  afterwards  they  sat  down  once  more; 
and  it  was  not  until  then  that  Albert, 
summoning  courage,  began — 

''  You  expected  me  to  night — you  felt 
certain  that  I  must  come." 

^'  I  hoped,  and  yet  I  feared  ...  I  began 
to  think  you  never  would  arrive,  when,  just 
then,  I  spied  you  out." 

"  I  would  have  come,"  he  said,  vehe- 
mently, "  though  the  earth  itself  had  opened 
and  yawned  between,  to  separate  us." 

She  looked  down  and  smiled  softly. 

^'Perhaps,"  he  said,  "you  may  guess 
why  I  would  have  come — why  I  must  have 
come.  I  feel  shy — I  feel  afraid — and  yet 
you  will  not,   2/ou  will  not   think  me  pre- 
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sumptuous,  Imogene  !      Others    may — you 
will  understand  me. 

She  spoke  not,  but  her  hand  began  to 
tremble  a  little. 

"  May  I  ?  Yes  I  may — yes  I  will. 
"Were  these  flowers," — and  he  drew  a  little 
bunch  of  withered  Porget-me-nots  from  his 
bosom — "were  these  flowers — ^what  I  be- 
lieved them  then  to  be — a  silent  pledge, 
that  if  I  did  as  you  bade  me — and  I  have 
tried  with  all  my  soul's  strength  to  do  it — 
that  the  time  would  come  when  I  might  .  .  . 
ask  you  to  be  mine,  Imogene? 

She  could  not  speak — her  heart  throbbed 
so  fast. 

It  was  said — It  was  said,  ^ow  they  were 
one.  She  knew  it  was  to  be — she  had  con- 
sidered herself  engaged  to  him  all  along ; 
but  now  the  barrier  between  them  was 
thrown  down — It  was  no  longer  a  hope,  it 
was  a  fact ! 

She  was  his  for  ever. 

One  glance  flashed  up  in  answer  to  his 
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appeal,  and  then  the  little  hand  stole  to- 
wards his,  took  the  forget-me-nots,  and  kissed 
them. 

It  was  the  seal  of  their  bctrothment. 


She  was  engaged  to  dance  the  two  next 
dances  with  me.  It  was  a  quadrille,  for  that 
was  the  extent  of  my  accomplishments  in  this 
line ;  but  you  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
the  same  creature  before  you.  She  scarcely 
seemed  to  know  what  she  was  about ;  and 
she  was  so  absent,  and  danced  so  carelessly, 
that  Laura  and  Eugene,  who  were  her  vis  a 
vis,  exclaimed  and  scolded.  Eugene,  with 
his  usual  peremptory  way  of  speaking, 
aroused  her.  She  looked  up,  as  though  she 
was  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream,  and 
scarcely  understood  what  he  said. 

*^What  are  you  about,  Imogene?  Do 
please  to  mind.  What  can  you  be  thinking 
of?^' 
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^^I'll  try  to  do  better,"  she  answered, 
looking  confused,  and  as  if  endeavouring  to 
recollect  herself. 

''  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  it  is  over  V^  she  cried, 
as,  hanging  upon  my  arm,  I  was  taking  her 
to  her  seat. 

^' Thank  you,"  I  said,  laughing,  ^'it  must 
be  a  great  bore,  of  course,  to  dance  with  me." 

She  answered  with  such  a  tell-tale  smile. 

The  rest  of  that  evening  of  felicity  was 
passed  in  a  sort  of  dream.  "When  the 
Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion  we  were 
like  them  that  dream." — Blessed  ought  they 
to  esteem  themselves  who  even  once,  in  the 
course  of  the  longest  life,  have  experienced 
the  full  meaning  of  that  sentence. 

The  order  of  our  return  was  a  little  altered 
from  that  of  our  coming.  Lady  Faulconer 
contrived  that  herself,  her  son,  and  Imo- 
gene,  should  return  alone  in  the  Drystoke 
carriage. 

I  believe  she  was  aware  with  what  inten- 
tions Albert  had  come  down,  but  she  made 
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no  allusion  to  what  had  passed;  a  glance 
exchanged  with  her  son  had  satisfied  her 
that  he  had  sped.  She  only  betrayed  her 
satisfaction  by  a  still  more  than  ordinary  ten- 
derness in  her  manner  to  Imogene,  and  a 
something  there  was,  unlike  her  usual  self — 
but  which  filled  Imogene's  heart  with  affec- 
tionate pleasure. 

Those  who  truly  love,  extend  their  love 
to  every  one  connected  with  the  beloved  one. 
Albert's  mother  became  dear  to  her  almost 
as  her  own ;  his  father  and  his  sisters  were 
beloved  because  they  were  his.  Every  per- 
son and  thing  in  which  he  had  a  part,  even 
my  unworthy  self  included,  came  in  for  a 
share  of  her  overflowing  affection. 

The  next  day  Imogene  was  to  return 
home.  Eugene  had  at  first  intended  to 
accompany  her  ;  but  a  great  coursing  match 
— there  were  still  coursing  matches  in 
this  remote  county — was  to  come  off  that 
day;  partly,  I  believe,  a  device  of  Lord 
TJlick's,    to    keep   his    company   together; 
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partly  of  Lady  Faulconer's  to  detain  Eu- 
gene. 

Several  other  plans  were  devised  for  the 
general  amusement,  and  Eugene  seemed 
well-inclined  to  accept  the  invitations 
pressed  upon  him. 

They  wanted  to  keep  Imogene ;  but  she 
pleaded  that  her  mother  was  alone,  and  she 
could  not  leave  her  longer. 

She  was,  indeed,  most  impatient  to  return 
home,  to  relate  what  had  passed,  and  receive 
those  congratulations  so  dear  to  the  heart, 
which  a  young  girl  looks  for  from  her 
mother,  when,  hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom, 
she  tells  the  sweet  tale,  and  confesses  she  is 
happy. 

She  would  not  let  Albert  accompany  her, 
under  the  circumstances.  A  sense  of  pro- 
priety rendered  that  impossible;  and,  be- 
sides, she  really  wished  to  see  her  mother 
alone,  to  have  those  first  sacred  moments  of 
confidence  all  to  herself,  for  she  loved  her 
mother  dearly,  and  had  long  felt  secure  of 

VOL.  III.  N 
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that  return  of  warm  affection,  which,  in 
earlier  and  less  happy  years,  she  had  so 
coveted.  It  was  agreed  between  the 
two,  then,  that  Imogene  should  be  the 
bearer  of  a  note  from  Albert ;  and  that  he 
should  follow  in  the  evening,  and  arrive  at 
the  early  tea,  substituted  for  the  late  dinner, 
when  Imogene  and  her  mother  were  alone. 

And  so  they  parted. 

He  put  her  into  the  carriage — Eugene  let 
him  have  it  his  own  way.  He  and  Imogene 
were  so  much  like  brother  and  sister  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  ceding  these  little  privi- 
leges to  others,  as  is  the  manner  of  properly- 
behaved  brothers.  I  fancied  I  saw  him 
casting  one  or  two  somewhat  sinister  looks 
at  Albert  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
whilst  we  were  dawdling  about,  waiting  for 
the  various  equipages  to  come  up  and  carry 
off  departing  guests  —  that  of  Imogene 
being  the  last;  but  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  a  good  deal  engrossed  with  Laura, 
who    indeed    looked   splendidly  handsome, 
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flushed  as  she  was  with  hope  and  hap- 
piness. 

Hope  and  happiness,  as  it  grieved  me  to 
believe,  which  had  its  principal  source  in  the 
credulity  of  wishing ;  for  Eugene's  manner 
was  ^till  very  equivocal,  and  would  have 
be^n  very  unsatisfactory  to  one  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  self-discipline  of  schooling  her 
imagination  than  poor  Laura  Faulconer. 

*^  Good  bye,,  dear,"  was  Eugene's  fare- 
well. "  Tell  your  mother  not  to  expect 
me — I  shall  probably  not  be  home  for  a 
week  or  so — they  seem  quite  jolly  out 
here." 

The  Haughton  Hall  carriage  drove  up — 

Albert  having  placed  Imogene   in   it,    the 

door  was   shut;   he   stopped,    and,   leaning 

against  the  panel,  whispered  a  few  more  last 

words,  as  she  bent  her  head  to  the  window — 

then  turned  abruptly  away,  as  the  carriage 

disappeared    down   the  walk  which  led  to 

the  shrubberies,  and  we  saw  him  no  more 

that  day. 

N  2 
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He  did  not  join  the  coursing  match — and 
when  the  party  assembled  to  a  late  dinner, 
we  were  told  that  Albert  Faulconfer  was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.      . 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

Longfellow. 


Imogene  ran  lightly  up  to  her  motlier's 
dressing-room.  She  knew  she  should  find 
her  there.  It  was  an  apartment  which  Lady 
Emma  always  occupied  when  slightly  indis- 
posed. It  had  a  whole  history  of  love  and 
sorrow  attached,  and  in  it  she  took  a 
melancholy  pleasure. 

The  young  and  happy  creature  opened  the 
door.  Her  mother  was  lying  upon  the  sofa, 
as  usual,  and  was  gazing  thoughtfully — her 
still  beautiful  face  rendered  more  lovely,  by 
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the  tender  sadness  of  the  expression — upon 
the  wide-spreading  prospect  outside. 

^^  My  children  !  "  turning  round  ;  ^'  Dear 
ones  !  You  are  good  to  come  so  early — but 
where  is  Eugene  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  coursing  match,  and  they 
persuaded  him  to  stay." 

"  And  why  did  not  you  stay  ?  How  is  he 
to  get  back?'' 

*^I  did  not  want  to  stay — I  wanted  to 
come  here  to  you,  mamma ;  besides  it  is  un- 
certain, he  bade  me  say,  when  he  should 
come  home  ;  there  are  gay  doings  going  on 
out  there.  He  will  write  when  I  am  to 
send  the  dog-cart  for  him." 

^^Well,  my  darling,  as  you  are  come,  I 
will  own  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you.  One 
gets  old  and  sadly  dependent  upon  the  love 
of  others,  my  Moggie." 

"Oh,  mamma,  and  little  Moggie  is  so 
glad  when  her  mammie  wishes  for  her,"  said 
she,  planting  herself  on  her  old  low  seat,  the 
footstool,  and  caressingly  creeping  up  close 
to  her  mother. 
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"Dear  thing,"  said  Lady  Emma,  affec- 
tionately; then  lifting  up  the  face  which 
was  already  burying  itself  in  the  folds  of 
her  mother's  dress — "  Let  me  look  at  you. 
You  don't  look  quite — quite  the  child  I  sent 
away.  What  is  it,  love?  Surely  "...with 
an  expression  of  hope  and  expectation  break- 
ing like  golden  sun-beams  from  behind  a 
heavy  clouded  sky — "  Can  anything  have 
happened  very  particular — very  interesting? 
No,  no ;  he  is  so  young.  And  yet  not, 
perhaps,  too  young.     Speak,  my  Imogene  !" 

"  Oh,  mamma!  mamma  !  Have  you — can 
you  have  guessed?" 

'^  Yes,  my  pretty  one,  I  do  begin  to  guess. 
Well,  well — hide  your  face  if  you  like  ;  but 
just  tell  me — just  whisper  me  that  my 
Imogene  is  happy." 

"  The  angels  in  heaven  are  not  happier," 
in  a  low  voice. 

Lady  Emma  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
shining  hair,  for  the  face  was  still  buried  in 
the  white  folds  of  her  garment — whilst  Imo- 
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gene,  overpowered  by  this  tenderness  of 
sympathy,  shed  a  few  silent,  grateful  tears. 

Then  her  hand,  which  held  a  small  folded 
paper,  stole  gently  up,  and  placed  it  in  her 
mother's. 

Lady  Emma  opened  it,  but,  without  look- 
ing at  the  superscription,  uttered  a  loud 
shriek — and  dashing  from  the  sofa,  sprang 
to  the  floor,  and  stood  there  with  the  aspect 
of  a  fury,  holding  the  letter  above  her  head 
in  her  clenched  hand. 

"Mother! — Mother!"  cried  Imogene, 
springing  up  in  her  turn;  and  throwing 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  her,  she 
clasped  her  in  her  arms.  "  Mamma ! — 
Mamma  I " 

But  Lady  Emma  thrust  her  away. 

"  Treachery  !  You  have  deceived  me  !" — 
she  cried. 

"  The  poor  girl  remained  on  her  knees, 
trembling  violently,  between  terror  and 
amazement ;  unable  to  speak,  and  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  cause  for  this  desperate 
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outburst  of  passion.  She  began  to  tbink 
her  mother  was  suddenly  gone  mad,  as, 
tearing  the  letter  into  a  thousand  atoms,  she 
flung  them  desperately  away — ^and  throwing 
herself  once  more  upon  the  sofa,  again  buried 
her  face  in  the  cushions,  and  rather  shrieked 
than  groaned. 

Imogene  remained  shivering  and  trembling 
where  she  was — so  horror-struck  and  as- 
tounded that  she  actually  could  not  move. 
At  last  her  mother  started  up  from  the 
cushion,  and,  half  raising  herself,  with  a 
face  filled  with  rage  and  despair,  cried  out 
in  a  terrible  voice  : — 

"  Wretched  girl  !  What  have  you  been 
doing?" 

The  sound  of  her  mother's  voice  restored 
Imogene  to  her  senses.     She  turned  towards 
her,  and,  still  upon  her  kn^s,  said — 
"  Mother  !    What  have  I  done  ?" 
^'  Done  ! — done ! — You  have  killed  me." 
And  then  her  inflamed  and  heated  coun- 
tenance changed  to  such  a  ghastly  paleness, 
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that  Imogene,  terrified  almost  out  of  her 
senses,  flew  for  water,  and,  throwing  her 
arm  round  her  mother,  attempted  to  convey 
the  glass  to  her  lips. 

Her  mother  shook  her  off, 

"  It's  of  no  use — it's  all  over  !  " — she 
faintly  muttered  between  her  teeth. 

Imogene  was  bewildered  with  terror.  She 
felt  certain  that  her  mother  had  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  delirium,  and 
began  to  think  of  calling  for  help. 

^*You  are  very  ill,  mamma,"  she  said 
soothingly — ^^  let  me  ring !  "We  must  have 
advice  directly." 

*'  Stop ! "  cried  Lady  Emma,  authoritatively 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  arm — ^^  Don't 
ring — I  am  not  ilL  Oh,  no — no — no!" — 
she  ran  on  wildly,  "I  am  not  «7/.'" — and 
then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

It  was  a  relief  to  see  her  weep,  even 
though  so  violently,  and  large  tears  of  sym- 
pathy ran  down  the  hapless  girl's  cheeks. 

Lady  Emma  looked  up  at  her.     She  could 
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not  misinterpret  that  countenance  of  honest 
pity  and  bewilderment. 

"  I  was  unjust,"  she  said,  with  her  usual 
prompt  candour,  after  she  had  been  impatient 
and  wrong.  "  I  said  treachery — Imogene, 
you  are  incapable  of  treachery.  But,  oh ! — 
woe  !  woe  !  woe  ! — wretched  !  wretched  ! 
wretched  child  ! — woe  !  woe  !  upon  us  all." 

^^  Dear  mother — let  me  . . .  Pray — pray — " 
endeavouriug  once  more  to  throw  her  arms 
round  her — ^'Pray,  pray,  compose  yourself 
— tell  me  what  is  the  matter — there  must  be 
some  reason — some  strange  reason  for  all 
this." 

^^Oh,  yes! — reason!  reason  enough!" 
cried  her  mother,  woefully  shaking  her 
head. 

"  May  I  know  it,  mamma  ? — May  I  share 
it?  I  am  not  a  child  now,"  said  Imogene 
gently,  kneeling  down  again  by  her  mother's 
side,  and  laying  her  cheek  to  hers. 

Lady  Emma  did  not  repulse  her  this  time. 
Better  feelings  were  taking  place  of  the  first 
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rage  of  disappointment ;  she  began  to  feel 
for  Imogene  herself,  at  last. 

"  Know  ? — Imogene  ! — Know? — ^Yes,  you 
must  know.  Child !  child  ! — You  don't  love 
Albert  Faulconer  very — very  much,  I  hope." 

"For  life  and  death,"  was  the  answer, 
with  something  of  a  religious  solemnity. 

She  had  long  considered  herself  as  his 
wife ;  she  had  looked  upon  the  engagement 
between  them  as  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

"  But  it  must  not  be — It  cannot  be — Do 
you  know  that^  poor  child !  Oh,  Imogene  ! 
Don't  turn  so  pale — and,  above  all,  don't 
look  so  resolved,"  she  said,  shrinking  back, 
as  if  in  terror. 

"  Mother —forgive  me — in  everything  else 
— But  here,  it  is  as  if  the  Almighty  himself 
had  bound  us  together." 

"  Oh,  blaspheme  not  his  holy,  holy  name  ! 
child  of  deceit — which  God  abhors  !  offspring 
of  falsehood — which  God  curses !  How  can 
his  blessing  light  on  you  ?" 

"  I  am  the  child,"  said  Imogene,  lifting 
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up  her  head  gravely,  ^^  neither  of  deceit  nor 
falsehood.  No  deceit  have  I  intentionally 
used ;  and  those  from  whom  I  spring  were 
truth  itself.  Mother,  you  are  truth  itself — 
I  have  always  thought  so  of  my  father.  I 
never  tried — I  never  intended  to  hide  this 
thing  from  you.  I  did  not  know  whether 
it  would  come  to  anything.  I  knew,  indeed, 
my  own  heart,  but  I  did  not  think  myself 
bound  to  tell  that  secret  to  any  one.  Why 
should  I  ?  I  knew  Albert  would  go  out 
into  the  world.  I  knew  the  value  of  a  boy's 
fancy.  I  determined  quietly  to  wait  till  he 
had  time  to  see,  and  opportunity  to  choose. 
I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  it  was  wrong, 
but  I  thought  it  a  sort  of  duty  not  to  give 
words — not  to  give  a  body  of  words  to  my 
affection  till  I  knew  whether  it  woidd  be 
returned  as  I  wished — as  I  ought  to  wish  it 
to  be.  There  was  something  in  me — some- 
thing I  could  not  resist — which  made  me 
hide  my  feelings  till  that  time  came.  In- 
deed, indeed,  mamma,   it  was   not   deceit! 
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but  a  sort  of  shame.  You  know,  mamma, 
one  cannot  help  it — it  is  our  nature;  so 
don't  be  angry,  mamma,  pray — don't  be 
offended.  Did  I  not  come  to  you  as  soon  I 
could,  and  tell  you  all?  And  has  he  not 
written  in  the  humblest  terms  to  beg  your 
consent  ?  But  ah  !  you  have  torn  his  letter 
all  to  bits." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  sobbed  Lady  Emma. 

"  Then  mamma,  dear  mamma,"  again 
taking  her  hand,  and  looking  imploringly 
into  her  face,  "  say  you  are  not  angry  with 
us — say  you  are  not  angry  with  him.  In- 
deed he  did  not  mean  to  offend  you.  He 
would  have  done  anything  rather  than  dis- 
please you;  and  so  would  I." 

Lady  Emma  had  risen  up,  and  sat  burying 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  She  was 
weeping  bitterly, — ^but,  at  these  words,  she 
lowered  the  handkerchief  from  her  face,  and, 
with  a  piteous  expression,  looked  into  her 
daughter's  pleading  eyes. 

The  darkness  of  her  own ;  the  deep  mys- 
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tenons  darkness  as  of  death — ^terrified  the 
young  girl  again. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "there  is  something 
—  there  is  something — I  don't  know." 

"Yes,  my  child,"  grasping  the  hand 
which  lay  upon  her  knee,  and  holding  it 
there  with  a  convulsive  force  like  a  vice, 
"there  is — there  is — something  dreadful! 
something  horrible  !  which,  poor  child !  you 
don't — don't  know." 

"  Let  me  know  it,  then,"  said  Imogene, 
with  resolution. 

"  You  must — You  shall ! "  she  answered 
solemnly.  Then,  as  she  was  about  to  begin 
her  explanation,  she  burst  forth  into  a  fresh 
agony  of  tears,  and  fell  back  crying,  "  Oh, 
that  this  task  should  be  mine  !  That  the 
burden  should  be  laid  upon  me !  It  will 
kill  Iher  !  it  will  kill  her  ! — And,  after  all, 
she  is  my  own  child." 

Then,  recovering  herself,  she  sat  upright 
again,  and  laying  hold  of  both  Imogene' s 
hands  as  she  knelt  before  her,  held  them 
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there — and,  looking  upon  her  again  with  an 
expression  not  to  be  described,  she  began — 

''  Child  !     You  believe  in  God." 

Imogene  reverently  bent  her  head. 

That  she  did,  and  served  Him  from  the 
depth  of  her  heart,  and  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  young,  generous  will. 

"  Can  you  ?  Have  you — done  that,  which 
at  your  age  I  had  not  done — endeavoured  to 
obey  Him  from  your  childhood  in  simplicity 
and  truth.     Have  you  done  this?" 

"  I  have  tried" — in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  Then — turn  to  Him  now." 
^^(Tj^nd  did  she  not? 

She  felt  something  dreadful  was  at  hand. 
She  lifted  up  her  good  and  innocent  heart. 
Come  what  would,  she  had  a  rock  on  which 
to  rest. 

"  You  are  a  good,  dear  child," — Lady 
Emma  went  on — ''  So  good,  I  have  wondered 
at  and  envied  you." 

"  And  loved  me,  mamma,  a  little,"  she 
whispered  plaintively — 
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*^  And  learned  at  last  to  love  you,  dear, 
good  girl,  as  my  own  soul" — said  her  mother, 
fervently. 

Then  she  was  silent,  as  if  confused  and 
abstracted.  She  had  forgotten  what  she 
was  going  to  say. 

^'  But,  mamma,  you  have  not  told  me" — 
said  Imogene,  gently. 

"  Aye,  true  !  " — like  one  returning  ner- 
vously to  a  dreaded  task. 

^'  Told  you  ! — what  was  it? — what  was  I 
to  do  r 

Her  eyes  wandered  strangely. 

"Why,  Albert  and  I"  .  .  .  ? 

The  name  recalled  her  at  once  to  herself. 

"  Oh,  yes — yes — yes — I  know!" — She 
shook  her  head,  as  if  to  chase  the  dizziness 
and  confusion  that  was  coming  over  her, 
and,  looking  again  firmly  into  her  daughter's 
eyes,  said — "  You  wish  to  marry  Albert 
Faulconer,  I  think." 

"  I  do,  mother ! "  in  a  low  voice, 
colouring. 

VOL  in.  0 
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"  And  you  believe,"  Lady  Emma  went 
on,  becoming  more  and  more  excited  as  she 
spoke,  "  that  you  are  the  heiress  of  Haugh- 
ton  Hall,  and  you  are  proud  to  carry  this 
rich  inheritance  to  the  man  you  love  ? — You 
are  mistaken. — ^You  may  be  the  possessor, 
but  you  are  not  the  heiress,  of  Haughton/' 

Imogene  looked  as  if  waiting  for  explana- 
tion. 

"  The  law — human  law !- — which  deals  in 
externals,  and  knows  nothing  of  their  hidden 
realities — may  have  awarded  you  this 
estate — but  before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science ! — In  His  eyes,  who  is  himself  truth 
— who  sees  into  the  hidden  secrets  of  things, 
and  is  not  to  be  mocked  by  vain  /appear- 
ances— you  have  no  more  right  to  this 
estate  than  the  most  miserable  beggar  that 
ever  crawled  to  you  for  alms." 

"  Mamma,  you  are  very  ill!" — cried  Imo- 
gene, excessively  terrified,  and  endeavouring 
to  rise,  as  if  to  get  assistance ;  but  her 
mother  b«ld  her  down. 
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'^  No,  I  am  not  ill ! — I  am  not  mad  !— 
though  well  may  I  seem  so  to  you,  for  the 
tale  I  have  to  tell  passes  the  wildest  dreams 
of  frenzy.  Ah!  my  child,  my  child!" — 
again  melting  into  tears — "  That  I  should 
have  to  tell  this  tale  to  you — my  dear,  good 
cMld." 

The  terrors  of  Imogene  now  began  to  take 
a  new  form — some  awful  revelation  seemed 
to  be  really  approaching.  She  felt  very  sick, 
and  could  only  give  a  sign  to  her  mother, 
imploring  her  to  proceed. 

**  My  Imogene,  it  is  the  law  of  our  human 
condition.  The  child  must  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father — the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guilty.  The  bleeding  lamb  on  Abel's  first 
altar  was  a  type  .  .  .  The  grand  sacrifice — 
which  was  the  grand  victory  —  all  tell  us 
the  same  thing." 

**  I  shall  not  have  to  suffer  so  for  my 
father  " — was  all  that  Imogene  said. 

Her  mother  did  not  seem  to  hear  her — 

she  went  on : — 

o  2 
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"  There  lias  been  an  awful  crime  com- 
mitted ;  and  it  was  followed  by  a  second- 
crime.  Two  acts  of  black  domestic  treason — 
such  as  the  Father  of  all  the  families  upon 
earth  abhors — and  you,"  looking  steadily  at 
her,  '^  will  be  the  atoning  victim." 

And  at  once,  as  if  melted  to  the  heart 
by  the  thought  of  her  daughter's  fate,  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her,  fell  upon  her 
neck,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Nothing  could  have  softened  the  anguish 
of  the  present  moment  to  the  terrified  and 
astonished  girl,  like  this  honest  emotion 
upon  the  part  of  her  mother.  She  pressed 
her  tenderly  to  her  bosom,  whispering — 
"  Dear,  dear  mamma  1  " 

These  passionate  bursts  of  tears  relieved 
Lady  Emma,  and,  it  is  probable,  preserved 
her  senses.  She  recovered  herself  again, 
and  went  on  : — 

'^  Prepare  yourself  with  all  that  courage 
with  which  you  have  been  endowed — arm 
yourself  for  the  great  task  which  lies  before 
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you — the  offering  up   an  enormous  sacrifice 
to  right  and  justice.'' 

*^  Tell  me  what  it  is — and  Heaven  give 
me  grace  to  do  His  holy  vrill." 

"  There  has  been  a  great  crime  committed 
— two  crimes — and  you  at  this  moment 
profit  by  them.  The  wrong  that  has  been 
done,  they  tell  me,  clings  to  you ;  like  that 
poisoned  robe  the  wicked  woman  presented, 
the  gift  of  a  more  wicked  being  still — it  sticks 
to  you — you  cannot,  so  they  tell  me,  tear  it 
off.  You  have  been  from  your  childhood — 
you  must  go  on  still — enjoying  the  fruits  of 
another's  deceit,  and  withholding  from  him 
to  whom  it  is  justly  due,  those  possessions 
which  are  no  more  rightfully  yours  —  I 
repeat  it — than  the  veriest  beggar's  that 
ever  crawled  to  your  gate." 

Paler  and  paler  Imogen e  grew;  but  she 
spoke  not :  she  continued  to  listen. 

"  One  way,  and  one  only  way,  re- 
mains to  do  what  is  righteous  and  just, 
and   restore    to    the    rightful    owner   that 
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of  which  he  has   been   so   wrongfully   de- 
prived." 

'^  Tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I  will  do  it." 

**'  You  will !  you  will !  Oh  !  bless  you 
for  that  word!  But  will  you,  indeed? 
Dear  girl,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Whatever  is  right  I  will  do." 

''  There  is  but  one  way — one  only  way 
remaining — to  redeem  the  past,  and  restore 
the  right  heir  to  his  place.  Listen,  Imogene, 
not  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  Aubrey  flows 
in  your  veins ;  but  the  true  heir  —  the 
doubly  wronged — the  twice  defi^auded — lives, 
and  the  property  must  be  restored  to  him." 

"And  so  it  shall !  Prove  what  you  say, 
and  as  readily  will  I  throw  off  all  these 
trappings  that  envelop  me,  as  the  dust  of 
my  mortal  vesture  when  summoned  from 
the  grave." 

"  Aye  but— " 

"Does  Mr.  Glenroy  know  all  this  ?"  Imo- 
gene went  on.  "  Make  me  understand  .  .  . 
If  not  an  Aubrey,  what  am  I,  then  ?  What 
are  you  ?" 
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"  I  am  William  Crayen,  the  gamekeeper's, 
son's  wife ;  and  you  are  his  child." 

"  How  ?" 

"  You  remember  Alice  Craven." 

^^  To  be  sure —I  do." 

*^  She  was  your  father's  mother." 

She  then  went  on,  with  as  much  composui-e 
as  she  could  command,  to  detail  the  events 
which  had  happened.  Imogene  listened  with 
profound  attention.  Her  face  was  perfectly 
colourless ;  her  eyes,  serious  and  calm,  were 
fixed  upon  her  mother's  face.  ISTow  and  then 
she  slightly  shuddered.  Now  and  then  a 
trembling,  like  that  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
passing  among  the  forest  trees,  passed  over 
her  limbs. 

Lady  Emma  at  length  came  to  the  second 
part  of  her  narrative,  and  began,  with  a  hesi- 
tating voice  and  crimsoning  cheek,  to  enter 
upon  that  most  terrible  subject ;  impelled  by 
a  strong — a  Spartan  sense  of  duty. 

But  here  Imogene  stopped  her. 

*^Pray  do  not  tell  me  anything  painful 
about  papa.     I  think  I  understand,  that,  for 
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some  reason  or  other,  you  think,  that  even 
if  he  had  been  Mr.  Aubrey's  son,  Haughton 
ought  not  to  be  mine;  that  is  enough — I 
can  bear  the  rest  .  .  .  but  I  don't  know 
how  I  could  bear  hearing  anything  against 
papa." 

And  saying  this  she  quietly  folded  her 
head  up  in  a  large  shawl  that  happened  to 
be  lying  near,  and  resting  it  against  the  arm 
of  the  sofa,  sat  perfectly  still  for  some  time. 

Her  mother  respected  her  silence,  and,  ex- 
hausted by  the  effort  she  had  made,  leaned 
back  and  quietly  waited  for  Imogene  to  speak 
next. 

•  Suddenly  she  started  up,  threw  the  shawl 
from  her  head,  and  seemed  about  to  quit  the 
room. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  my  dear  ?  " 

"I  have  a  letter  to  write — there  is  no 
time  to  lose." 

^'  You  will  come  back  again  to  me." 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

She  had  suddenly  recollected  that  Albert 
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was  to  be  at  Haughton  this  very  evening. 
To  meet  him  in  the  present  utter  confusion 
of  her  ideas,  and  before  she  had  been  able 
so  far  to  collect  herself  as  even  to  understand 
her  situation,  was  impossible.  To-morrow 
she  would  see  him  ;  but  he  should  be  spared 
the  shock  of  this  unexpected  reverse  to-night. 
He  should  not  be  struck  down  by  a  thunder- 
bolt as  she  had  been.  She  would  prepare 
him,  and  she  would  see  him  to-morrow. 
Yes,  come  what  would  of  it,  one  resolution 
she  was  able  to  form — she  would  see  Al- 
bert again,  and  she  would  see  him  to- 
morrow. 

She  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines,  to  prepare  him 
in  some  degree  for  disappointment  and  sor- 
row ;  begging  him  to  be  with  her  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  next  day,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  to  give  no  hint  of  the  con- 
tents of  her  note  to  any  one.  She  took 
it  to  Nurse,  and  begged  her  to  go  herself 
to  the  stables,  and  dispatch  a  groom  with 
orders  to  carry  it  by  the  lower  road  to  the 
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Hazles,  and  if  he  met  Mr.  Faulconer  by  the 
way,  to  give  it  to  him. 

This  little  exertion  somewhat  relieved 
her  ;  but  when  it  was  over,  she  seemed  first 
thoroughly  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  what 
had  happened.  To  the  mind  it  is  as  to 
the  body :  we  are  not  at  the  first  moment 
sensible  to  the  full  pain  of  a  tremendous 
blow. 

As  she  slowly  returned  to  her  mother's 
room,  her  perceptions  returned,  and  with 
them  came  the  bewildering  sense  of  a  fall — 
of  an  overthrow — a  stupifying,  unintelligible 
catastrophe  and  change.  She  was — and  she 
was  no  longer  herself. 

Who  was  she  ? — What  was  she  ? 

But  soon  the  impatience  to  know  more 
revived  ;  she  as  yet  knew  nothing  definite  of 
the  change  in  her  own  position.  She  was 
no  longer  the  heiress  of  the  Aubreys.  She 
was  a  portionless  dependant — the  child  of  a 
dependant — that  was  all  she  as  yet  had  un- 
derstood.    Some  obscure  hints ;  something 
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more  to  be  told  of  that  Edward,  there  was — 
She  must  know  all. 

She  entered  her  mother's  room  with  a  cer- 
tain impatience. 

Her  mother  looked  up,  and  motioned  her 
to  her  place  upon  that  low  seat  at  her  knee 
again. 

^^  And  now,  mamma,"  said  Imogene — 
'Hhere  is  more  to  tell  me.  Is  the  person 
that  is  wronged  still  living  ?" 

^^  You  have  heard  Edward  Aubrey's  name 
mentioned,  Imogene.  Of  course,  he  must 
be  the  person  to  whom  this  estate  rightfully 
belongs." 

''  But  he  is  dead." 

"  I  know  not — But  this  I  know — he  has 
left  a  son." 

A  flush  of  joy  brightened  her  face,  as, 
clasping  her  hands,  she  said — 

*^  Then,  restitution  may  yet  be  made." 

Her  mother  sighed. 

^^Yes,  restitution  mat/ yet  be  made.  To 
effect  it  I  have  agonised,  pmyed,  and  la- 
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boured.  Imogene,  have  you  no  idea  who 
that  son  of  Edward  Aubrey  may  be  ?" 

*^  How  should  I — I  have  never  seen  him." 

"  It  is  Eugene  !  " 

She  started  up. 

^'  Eugene  !  my  brother  Eugene  ! — that  I 
have  loved  so  long  as  my  own,  own  brother. 
Then  he  is  my  cousin.  Ah,  no,"  her  coun- 
tenance falling,  *^  not  my  cousin — ^not  any- 
thing to  me — I  am  nobody  now." 

"  !N'ot  your  brother — not  your  cousin — but 
more — far  more,  far  more,  I  hope  and  believe. 
My  dear,  good  Imogene — be  patient  and  be 
reasonable — for  I  am  going  to  task  your 
patience  and  your  reason  to  the  utmost. 
Things  have  been  so  inexplicably,  so  unfor- 
tunately settled — that  you  cannot  repair  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done,  except  in  one 
way ;  and  that  is — by  giving  up  yourself, 
with  your  estates." 

*^How,  mamma?"  looking  quite  bewil- 
dered. 

"I  spoke  of  the   robe  of  Dejanira  just 
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now,  did  I  not,"  said  her  mother,  with  much 
emotion;  ^'poor  child,  these  almost  princely- 
trappings  in  which  you  have  been  decked 
will  prove  that  fatal  robe  to  you." 

" I  know,  mother,"  she  said;  ^*I  under- 
stand— I  cannot  be  forced  to  part  with  all 
this — you  have  told  me  the  law  cannot  take 
it  from  me.  I  see — already  I  see,"  she  went 
on,  warming  as  she  spoke,  ''the  horrible 
temptation  that  lies  before  me.  It  sounds  an 
easy  thing — but  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
part  with  all — all  one  has  so  loved— as  I 
have  loved  these  things.  My  life  !  my  hope  ! 
my  joy  !  my  work  !  *  It  will  be  very  hard  to 
do  it — very,  very  hard — and  time  will  not 
make  it  go  easier,  but  harder  with  me — the 
more  I  think  the  harder  it  will  be.  It  is 
already  harder  than  it  felt  half-an-hour  ago 
— but,  so  help  me.  Heaven— and  Heaven  will 
help  an  honest  heart — but  I  will  tear  this 
poisoned  vesture  from  me,  though  I  let  out 
my  life  blood  in  doing  it." 

Lady  Emma  actually  groaned  aloud. 
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"  Fear  me  not,  mother,"  the  young  heroine 
went  on— a  sort  of  lustrous  glory  beaming  in 
her  eyes. 

"  But  you  do  not,  even  yet,  know  all ! 
Will  this  horrible  revelation  never  be  com- 
pleted ?  " — with  a  cry  of  agony. 

"  What,  more  ! — What,  more  ! 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you — did  I  not  say — 
there  is  but  one  way.  You  cannot-— sucn 
are  the  legal  difficulties  of  the  case — ^rid 
yourself  of  the  wrong.  You  cannot  give 
away  the  estate  except  you  give  yourself 
away  with  it — and,  therefore,  is  it — " 

She  went  on  with  a  frenzied  violence,  as 
if  again  losing  all  command  of  herself. 

**  Therefore  is  it  that  I  brought  Eugene 
here — in  order  that  you  might  learn  to  love 
each  other  from  the  first,  and  that,  in  due 
time,  you  might  be  all  in  all  to  each  other — 
And  therefore  is  it  that  I  told  you  at  first. 
Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  No  I  didn't.  I  ought 
to  have  known — you  ought  to  have  guessed 
— that  any  other  marriage  but  this  for  you 
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was  impossible— that  every  law  of  con- 
science, justice,  and  honour,  commands  you 
to  be  the  wife  of  Eugene  Aubrey." 

"  Nothing  can  command  that,"  said  Imo- 
gens, firmly,  **  for  that  is  impossible.'' 

'*  Impossible ! — Impossible  to  make  the  only 
restitution  in  your  power  ? — Wretched  girl !" 

"  Impossible,  mother !"  repeated  Imogene. 

Her  mother  almost  glared  at  her  as  she 
said,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  voice — 

"And  you  must  keep  these  unholy  gains." 

"  This  estate  is  not  rightfully  mine — I  will 
not  keep  it." 

"  Then  you  must  give  it,  and  yourself  with 
it,  to  Eugene  ;  for  there  is  no  other  way." 

"I  hope  ...  I  do  not  believe. . .  I  will  write 
to  Mr.  Glenroy  ;  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Elms- 
ley.  I  am  very  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  my  heart  throbs  so,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  say — and  I  think  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  about,  very  well.  I  am  only  able 
to  feel  certain  of  one  thing — that  it  would  be 
the  wickedest  thing  in  the  world  for  me  to 
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marry   Eugene   Aubrey — and    that    I   will 
not  do  it.'' 


Alas  !  but  before  this  terrible  day  had 
ended — ^before  she  laid  her  head  upon  her 
pillow,  how  was  her  simple  direct  sense  of 
what  was  right,  perplexed  and  confused  ? 

Things  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  have  appeared  to  her  as  deep  sins,  now 
clothed  themselves  in  the  garments  of  angels 
of  light.  Inconstancy  to  the  sacred  senti- 
ments of  the  heart — that  treason  to  the  most 
holy  of  human  feelings — assumed  the  features 
of  a  noble  and  righteous  sacrifice  to  truth 
and  honour.  Fidelity  to  her  promises,  to 
the  long-understood  pledges  of  her  faith, 
could  only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
perseverance  in  one  of  the  most  atrocious 
instances  of  robbery  and  wrong  which  was 
ever  effected  by  one  human  creature  upon 
another. 

In  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  com- 
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muning  with  her  own  heart — ^before  that 
inner  tribunal,  which  may  be  silenced,  but 
cannot  be  made  to  lie — Imogene  began  to 
question  with  herself,  and  to  doubt.    _ 

She  could  not  rest — sleep  was  impossible, 
though  she  kept  trying  for  it.  Well  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  preserving  her  nerves  from 
disorder  in  this  great  crisis  of  her  fate,  so  that 
no  physical  derangement  of  those  mysterious 
instruments  of  thought  and  action  should 
interfere  with  the  clear  discrimination  of 
where  her  duty  lay,  and  a  courageous  reso- 
lution to  discharge  it. 

For,  ah !  that  duty — which  way  did  it, 
indeed,  lie  ? 

She  rose  up,  and  in  her  long  white 
dressing' gown,  like  some  sad  spectre — her 
cheek  almost  as  bloodless  and  pale  —  no 
colour  but  that  of  her  hair  relieving  the 
sepulchral  hue  of  her  garments — she  paced 
up  and  down  the  corridor  into  which  her 
room  opened,  and  in  which  a  lamp  at  one 
end  was  always  kept  burning.     The  moon, 

VOL.    III.  p 
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tkrough  a  window  at  the  other  end,  tlirew 
broad  masses  of  light  upon  the  floor,  as 
with  an  almost  ominous  aspect — as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  unhappy  girl's  imagination — 
she  waded  through  black,  heavy  clouds,  that 
hung  like  sable  curtains  round  her. 

Sometimes  pausing  at  the  window,  and 
gazing  disconsolately  forth,  then  returning 
to  her  slow  and  measured  walk  in  the  corri- 
dor— up  and  down,  up  and  down — so  Imo- 
gene  passed  great  part  of  the  night. 

Then  feeling  a  little  better,  she  would  go 
back  into  her  room,  and,  laying  her  throb- 
bing head  upon  her  pillow,  would  try  to 
sleep. 

But  sleep  came  not — ^^  The  wretched  He 
forsakes.*'  . 

Then  she  would  rise  from  her  pillow,  again 
drink  a  glass  of  water,  to  moisten  her 
parched  lips,  and  resume  her  walk,  and  her 
endeavours  at  resignation  and  composure. 

She  would,  and  she  did,  cast  herself  upon 
Him! 
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'^The  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  the 
Husband  of  the  widow,  is  God  in  His  holy 
habitation." 

The  text  seemed  whispered  into  her  mind, 
as  if  by  the  voice  of  a  kind  friend,  breathing 
within  the  sanctuaiy. 

Poor  young  thing  ! 

She  was  fatherless,  and  she  was  a  widow; 
for  her  heart  assured  her  but  too  sadly,  that, 
decide  as  she  might  in  other  respects, 
Albert  and  she  were  parted  for  ever. 

Yet,  when,  calmed  and  soothed  by  the 
strength  of  that  heavenly  rest  which  she 
had  sought,  she  began  to  look  round  upon 
her  prospect,  one  comfort  peeped  sweetly 
upon  her — almost  to  the  banishing  of  all 
other  considerations.  Come  what  would,  she 
would  see  him  to-morrow.  One  more  meet- 
ing of  ineffable  tenderness  and  trust!  If 
they  must  part,  of  that  moment  of  bliss 
nobody  should  deprive  her !  Besides,  she 
rested  upon  Albert.  She  had  as  perfect  a 
confidence  in  his  good  sense,  in  his  rectitude, 

p  2 
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in  his  truth  and  honour,  as  in  his  tender 
affection  and  love. 

He  was  her  friend  as  well  as  her  lover — 
he  would  show  her  what  was  right. 

Thus  beginning  to  feel  a  little  supported 
and  comforted,  she  thought  of  other  things  : 
of  her  two  friends, — Mr.  Glenroy,  who  loved 
her  like  his  own  child,  and  Mr.  Elmsley,  so 
calm,  so  gentle,  yet  so  firm  and  immoveable 
in  his  convictions 

And  her  eye  was  lifted  up  with  a  less 
troubled  light  in  it.  He  who  had  already 
provided  such  friends  in  her  calamity,  had 
been,  as  He  had  promised,  a  shelter  from  the 
heat — ^'  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
thirsty  land.''  There  was  a  refuge  in  her 
distress,  and  a  way  to  resolve  her  doubts 
and  scruples  beforehand,  as  it  were,  provided. 

It  was  as  if,  before  the  thunderbolt  fell 
and  shattered  the  proud  edifice  of  her  for- 
tunes, a  little  cabin  had  been  raised  for 
her  under  the  shade  of  old  and  well-loved 
trees.    Thus  it  was,  at  least,  that  her  excited 
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imagination,  in  this  great  crisis  of  life,  repre- 
sented it. 

And  so,  hj  soft  degrees,  more  soothing 
thoughts  stole  over  her. 

She  had  found  that  on  which  to  rest ;  and 
the  whirling  confusion  of  her  mind  subsided. 

Once  more  she  stood  at  the  window.  And 
now,  the  sable  clouds  had  rolled  away,  and, 
like  soft  fleeces  of  silver,  the  vapoury  tissue 
hung  round  the  placid  moon,  which  seemed 
to  look  upon  her  with  a  loving  stillness, 
telling  of  other  and  better  worlds  than  this. 

And  so  she  stood  till  soft,  quiet,  patient 
tears  began  to  steal  from  her  eyes. 

At  length,  the  gentle  influence  spread 
over  her.  Her  eyelids  became  heavy — her 
throbbing  pulses  still — and,  returning  to  her 
bed,  she  fell  asleep,  and  slept  with  an  infant's 
peace  till  morning. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


Oh,  Heavens ! 


Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 

Making  both  it  unable  for  itself, 

And  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 

Of  necessary  fitness  ?  Shakspeare. 


Lady  Emma,  wlien  they  had  parted,  was  left, 
if  possible,  in  a  state  still  more  deplorable 
than  her  daughter. 

A  confused  sense  of  having  been  wrong 
added  to  the  cruel  pain  of  her  feeliags. 

Her  intentions  and  wishes  seemed  to  have 
been  right,  and  in  that  respect  she  stood 
acquitted  to  herself — but  she  could  not 
feel  so  well  satisfied  with  the  feelings  she 
had  indulged. 

She  had  suffered  herself,  from  the  fii'st 
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discovery  of  the  terrible  secret,  to  be  influ- 
enced by  it  ia  a  way  the  most  strange  and 
unnatural,  as  regarded  her  innocent  child. 

How  little  ! — her  accusing  heart  now  told 
her — had  she,  in  all  her  ceaseless,  anxious 
ponderings  upon  the  subject,  considered  the 
fate  of  that  child.  How  little  sympathised 
with  one  who,  among  all  the  snfferers  iu- 
Yolved  in  the  consequences  of  this  crime, 
was  the  most  deeply  to  be  pitied. 

At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  an  alienation 
from  her  own  little  girl,  and  the  substitution 
of  iuterest  for  another,  was  such  as  has  pro- 
bably appeared  to  most,  and  especially  to 
every  happy  mother,  as  utterly  unnatural. 
Yet  so  it  was — and  such  is  too  often  the  dis- 
tortion of  feeling  produced  by  extraordinary 
cu-cumstances,  especially  when  linked  with 
criminality,  that  I  do  not  myself  think  it 
incredible.  Hers  was  a  character  of  impulse, 
as  her  whole  life  had  shown,  and  though  her 
impulses  were  generous  and  mostly  good, 
yet  no  one,  who  has  not  learned  to  rule  over 
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himself,  can  tell  where  circumstance  and 
impulse,  unguided,  may  lead  him. 

It  is  true  the  sweet  influence  of  Imogene's 
character  had  made  its  way  to  her  mother's 
heart,  and  Lady  Emma  had  learned  to  love 
and  delight  in  her  daughter,  in  spite  of  all 
the  painful  thoughts  with  which  she  was 
associated.  She  had  done  this  more  freely, 
happily,  and  fully  of  late,  under  the  delusion 
of  that  hope  which  she  had  allowed  to  be- 
come almost  a  certainty. 

In  the  sudden  destruction  of  these  hopes 
— the  ruin  and  despair  that  surrounded  her 
— the  light  of  truth  at  least  broke  through ; 
and  she  now  saw  herself  as  she  had  never 
seen  herself  before,  and  called  herself— almost 
justly — barbarous ! 

What !  Had  she  never — never  once — amid 
all  her  regrets  for  Edward,  for  herself,  for 
Eugene,  felt  as  she  ought  for  Imogene  ? 
True,  Imogene  appeared  to  her  as  the  fa- 
vourite of  fortune — profiting,  though  uncon- 
sciously, by  another's  wrong ;  but  had  she 
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never  considered  the  instability  of  her  posi- 
tion — never  shuddered  at  the  invisible  but 
awful  dangers  that  threatened  her  ? 

She  hated  herself.  The  Xemesis  spoke  at 
last.  The  agony  of  the  present,  the  love,  and 
cruel  heart-rending  pity  which  the  mother 
felt  for  the  fated  victim  of  crimes  and  errors 
not  her  own,  avenged  good  and  innocent 
Imogene  at  last. 

Emma  was,  if  possible,  more  miserable 
than  her  daughter.  Like  some  poor  crea- 
ture, a  captive  in  its  wiry  cage,  her  soul 
seemed  rushing  from  side  to  side,  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  discover  an  issue.  But  one 
presented  itself;  it  was  the  only  way  to  dis- 
entangle these  perplexities,  and  secure  what 
was  just  without  injury  to  any  one. 

Without  injury  to  any  one  !  Ah  I  Emma, 
were  you  never  young  ? 

"When  people  have  passed  the  years  of 
youth  themselves,  they  are  apt  to  forget 
the  force  of  that  passion  which  is  the  rose, 
the   ornament,   the  perfume   of  that  sweet 
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season.  We  have  witnessed  the  sad  prosaic 
ending  of  so  many  of  those  ardent  attach- 
ments, that  we  come  at  last  to  under-rate 
their  value,  and,  perhaps,  to  think,  with 
Johnson,  that  if  matches  were  arranged  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  would  be  just  as 
good  a  way  as  any  other. 

Lady  Emma,  disabused  of  life,  despondent 
and  disappointed  herself,  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  estimating  what  the 
strength  of  the  young  heart  is  ;  and,  as  she 
sat  there,  her  nerves  gradually  recovering 
from  their  excessive  agitation,  hope  once 
more  began  to  dawn. 

The  engagement  between  Imogene  and 
Albert  could  not  have  been  an  affair  of  long 
standing — it  was  actually  made  but  yesterday. 
The  utter  impossibility,  in  any  event,  of  that 
engagement  being  persisted  in,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one.  Time  was  all-powerful 
in  matters  of  this  nature.  Time  it  would 
doubtless  need ;  but  how  many  ha\ie — had 
not   she    herself — when    crossed    in  their 
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earliest  wishes,  recovered  their  tranquillity, 
and  been  made  comparatively  happy  in  a 
second  choice  ? 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  first,  and  most  pressing  necessity, 
was  to  gain  time.  Time  for  consideration, 
and,  above  all,  for  consultation  with  Mr. 
Glenroy.  Numberless  questions  now  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her  mind ;  and  first,  as 
related  to  the  secret  itself,  which,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  her  spirits,  she  had  revealed  to 
Imogene  without  waiting  for  that  sanction 
from  Mr.  Glenroy,  without  which,  as  it  had 
been  understood  between  them,  it  was  on  no 
account  to  be  disclosed. 

So  far,  except  the  misery  it  had  occa- 
sioned, no  irremediable  harm  had  been  done. 
She  could  rely  upon  Imogene' s  honour  not 
to  reveal  what  she  had  heard,  without  her 
mother's  and  her  guardian's  permission. 
Poor  dear!  Emma  felt  too,  that  it  was  a 
secret  no  one  in  her  circumstances  could  be 
impatient  to  divulge. 
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Time — time  for  thought — time  for  con- 
sultation.— time  to  breathe — that  was  what 
they  all  must  have. 

She  rejoiced  that  it  would,  at  least,  be 
some  days  before  Eugene  was  to  return — 
but  then,  it  suddenly  flashed  upon  her  mind 
that  her  daughter  had  said  she  expected 
to  see  Albert  Faulconer  on  the  morrow. 

That  must  not  be. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  allow  of  a  meeting.  "What  could 
it  avail  but  to  rivet  the  bonds — the  bonds 
already  too  strong — which  bound  them  to 
each  other,  and  increase  the  anguish  of 
parting? 

At  all  events,  the  meeting  on  the  morrow 
ought  to  be  prevented. 

She  started  up  and  rang  her  bell.  It  was, 
by  this  time,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  That  mattered  not.  She  wrote 
a  hasty  note  to  Albert,  forbidding  him,  in 
the  most  absolute  terms,  to  appear  at 
Haughton   on   the   next   day,    or  until   he 
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heard  from  her  again,  and  promising  a 
somewhat  fuller  explanation  in  a  short  time. 
"  For  the  present,"  the  letter  concluded  by- 
saying,  ''  it  was  enough  to  state  that,  much 
as  she  esteemed,  and  might  be  said,  to  love 
him,  it  was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  enter- 
tain the  slightest  hopes  of  ever  obtaining 
her  consent  to  his  wishes,  and  she  besought 
him  not  to  flatter  himself  that  time  would 
or  could,  make  the  slightest  change  in  her 
sentiments." 

She  ordered  a  man  and  horse,  late  as 
it  was,  to  set  forward  immediately  for  the 
Hazles,  and  ride  all  night,  so  that  the  note 
would  be  delivered,  without  fail,  to  Mr. 
Paulconer  before  he  rose  in  the  morning — 
and  as  if,  by  this  effort,  she  had  relieved 
herseK  of  a  most  overwhelming  load.  She, 
too,  borne  down  with  fatigue,  and  the  wea- 
riness following  violent  emotion,  went  to 
bed,  and  fell  asleep. 
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I  was  awakened  early  the  next  morning 
by  Albert  coming  half  dressed  into  my  room, 
drawing  open  my  curtains,  and  thrusting  a 
note  into  my  hand — 

"  What  am  I  to  think  of  thatV 

I  read  it  twice  over. 

^*  Coolly  enough  dismissed,"  I  said,  angrily. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  felt  the  mortifica- 
tion, the  affront — the  insolent  affront  offered 
— which  I  thought  was  offered  to  him. 

"  You  have  always  told  me,  Lenham,"  he 
went  on,  ^'  that  there  was  nothing  in  my  posi- 
tion in  life  to  render  me  unfit  to  ask  the  hand 
of  Imogene  Aubrey.  Knowing  what  a  large 
heiress  she  was,  I  have  had  my  alternations  of 
doubt  and  pride,  as  any  other  might;  but  you 
had  encouraged  me  in  my  belief — that  there 
was  no  reason — ^that,  I  mean,  it  would  not  be 
such  a  degradation  of  herself  as  I  ought  not 
to  allow — for  her  to  listen  to  me — unworthy 
as  I  am." 

*^I  have  always  said  so,  because  I  have 
always  thought  so — and  this  most  silly  and 
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arrogant  letter  of  a  nervous,  irritable  woman 
is  not  likely  to  alter  my  opinion.  Imogene 
has  a  right  to  choose  for  herself.  She  has 
sense  and  discretion  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  the  disposal  of  her  own  heart.  She  has 
pledged  it  to  a  man  that,  in  my  opinion, 
deserves  it  as  well,  nay  better,  than  any  one 
I  know — and  if  I  were  he,  having  got  pos- 
session of  it,  I  would  keep  it — or  I  would 
know  a  better  reason  why  than  I  find  here." 

And  I  tossed  the  letter  contemptuously 
from  me. 

"  But — ^but — "  said  Albert,  sitting  down 
by  my  bedside,  and  speaking  in  a  voice  that 
faltered  a  little — ^^  This  is  not  all — I  had  a 
note  from  her  last  night." 

■He  drew  a  little  crushed  note  from  his 
bosom,  as  he  spoke. 

*^  See,  how  unlike  her  usual  pretty  hand  ! " 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  blotted,  almost  illegible, 
scrawl.  The  hand  had  been  shaking  terribly 
that  wrote  it. 

"  It  bids  me  come  to  her  to-day.     I  was 
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just  dressing ;  for  I  have  scarcely  slept  all 
night,  so  impatient  was  I  to  be  off,  when 
Frank  put  this  second  note  into  my  hand. 
What  can  be  the  matter  ?  '' 

^^  Something  unpleasant  is  the  matter,  cer- 
tainly; but  possibly  only  a  painful  scene 
between  Imogene  and  her  mother.  The 
mother,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  note, 
appears  pretty  decided.  The  dear  girl,  by 
the  tenor  of,  and  agitation  visible  in,  her's, 
gives  one  reason  to  understand  that  there  will 
be  two  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  business." 

^^  But  what  am  I  to  do?  ShaUIgo?  Do 
you  think  I  may  still  venture  to  go  ?  " 

I  hesitated  a  little. 

In  the  case  of  so  great  an  heiress  as  Imo- 
gene, I  felt  a  certain  pride  and  delicacy  for 
my  friend  which  I  think  now,  was  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  me,  impatient  for  an  answer. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  was  the  un- 
satisfactory conclusion,  when  it  did  come. 
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"  You  don't  know  what  to  say  ?  Surely, 
Lenham,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it — 
though  I  pretended  to  make  one.  Imogene 
bids  me  come,  and  I  shall  go." 

I  took  up  Lady  Emma's  letter  again. 

^*  The  terms  are  most  express — the  mother 
absolutely  forbids  you  to  appear — ^for  all 
their  sakes' — she  says  in  this  postscript, 
which  we  have  both  overlooked — ^  she  con- 
jures you'  not  to  come  to  Haughton  till  you 
have  heard  from  her  again.  She  reiterates 
her  entreaties — she  begs — implores — for 
Imogene's  sake — that  you  will  wait  till 
you  hear  from  her.  She  repeats  herself, 
as  women  do  when  they  are  most  in 
earnest  upon  a  subject.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  common  here.  I  do  not 
much  like  Lady  Emma,  but  she  is  kind- 
hearted  and  sincere.  I  did  wrong  to  accuse 
her,  in  my  first  pettishness,  of  insolence. 
This  is  the  cry  of  a  sujffeiing  heart.  Some- 
thing more  than  common  is  the  matter.  "No, 
you  must  not  go." 

VOL.   ni.  Q 
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"IsTot  till  you  have  written  again,  at 
least.  I  think  you  cannot,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  note  as  this,  force  yourself  into 
Haughton.  I  would  write  first — Send  over 
a  messenger  immediately  —  After  his  re- 
turn, you  will  have  time  left  to  ride  over 
this  evening.  Write  to  Imogene — and  en- 
treat her  to  give  you  leave  to  come  over, 
and  have  an  explanation  with  her  mother  in 
person." 

Most  unwillingly  I  brought  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this. 

He  wanted  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  carry 
him  over;  the  delay  was  intolerable — ^but  at 
length  he  yielded  to  my  persuasions.  He 
went  to  the  table,  where  writing  materials 
were  lying,  and  wrote  to  Imogene  thus — 

Albert  to  Imogene, 

"  My  darling  !  My  treasure  !  My  heart's 
own  treasure  !  What  am  I  to  think  ?  I  was 
starting  to  fly  to  you,  my  precious  one,  when 
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a  prohibition  comes  from  your  mother — an 
express  prohibition — against  my  coming. 
What  am  I  to  think  of  this — conpled  with 
yonr  note  of  last  night  ?  She  bids  me  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  you — and  never  to  see 
you  more.  But  you — ^you  bid  me  come,  my 
own ! — and  come  I  should,  but  that  Len- 
ham  sees  something  I  cannot  see  in  your 
mother's  note,  and  exhorts  me  to  write  for 
your  permission  before  I  present  myself. 
Send  it  me,  then,  my  love.  I  shall  follow 
my  messenger,  and  wait  to  meet  him  upon 
his  return." 

"  Send  Frank  here." 

"  Frank,"  as  he  entered,  ^^  take  a  horse, 
and  ride  with  this  to  Haughton  Hall,  as  fast 
as  you  can  lay  legs  to  ground.  You  will 
have  an  answer  to  bring  back.  It  shall  be 
better  for  you  if  you  make  speed.  Get  them 
to  lend  you  the  best  horse  they  have  in  the 
stable." 

My  room  looked  the  way  of  the  stable- 

Q  2 
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Jrard— you  could  partly  see  what  was  going 
on  in  it. 

Albert  placed  himself  at  the  window. 

"  The  lazy  rascal — what  a  time  he  is  T' 

"  He  was  not  dressed  for  riding." 

"  The  fool ! — Could  not  he  have  come  down 
and  got  them  to  saddle  his  horse  whilst  he 
drew  on  his  boots.'' 

He  began  to  stamp  with  impatience. 

^'  The  snailpaced  scoundrel ! — I  had  better 
go  myself — I  had  much  better.  I  will  be 
the  bearer  of  the  letter  myself." 

"  1^0,  no  ! — ^besides,  you  are  not  dressed. 
He  will  be  ready  before  you  are,  and,  if 
needs  must,  you  can  follow  him." 

'^  Oh,  there  he  comes — ^ready  mounted ! 
Thank  ye,  my  good  fellow!" — throwing  up 
the  window  and  shouting — ^'  I  shall  wait 
for  you  at  Harlington  Cross  1 " 

The  horse  pranced  and  reared,  startled 
at  the  sudden  throwing  up  of  the  window. 

"  He  rides  like  a  jackass,"  said  Albert, 
shutting  it    down,    and    returning   to   my 
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bedside  —  '^  if  a  horse  swerves  but  the 
tenth-part  of  an  inch  he  can  hardly  keep  his 
seat.  I  wonder  what  horse  they  have  put 
him  on.  It's  a  brown,  with  white  feet — an 
ugly  beast  enough  !  You  have  been  here 
some  days,  have  you  made  acquaintance 
with  my  Lord  Ulick's  stud?" 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  stable-man — but 
I  think  I  know  the  horse  you  mean — the 
groom  rides  it  after  his  master — a  hasty,  ill- 
conditioned  beast." 

''  Frank's  a  fool  on  a  horse.  I  hope  the 
brute  won't  throw  him." 

"  Never  fear — be  easy  ! — Frank  will 
manage  him,  I'll  engage.  He  was  used  to 
all  sorts  of  mounts  whilst  we  were  abroad." 

^'  How  long  will  it  take  to  get  to  Haughton? 
for  I  don't  know  the  country." 

'^  Somewhere  about  three  hours  for  a 
carriage,  I  think  I  imder stood." 

Albert  appeared  at  breakfast,  but  at 
luncheon  he  was  absent,  and  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  dinner. 
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His  motlier  became  inquisitive. 

She  sent  for  me  out,  when  dinner  was 
over,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  what  had  be- 
come of  him. 

^*  Very  strange  !"  she  said ;  *^  he  was 
to  have  gone  to  Haughton  last  evening. 
He  did  not  go.  When  I  inquired  the  rea- 
son, he  merely  said — it  was  put  off,  and 
turned  away,  as  if  not  liking  to  be  ques- 
tioned. He  is  gone  to  Haughton  now,  of 
course ;  but  I  wonder  I  did  not  hear  a  word 
about  it.  However,"  she  asked,  with  a 
meaning  smile,  "  his  remaining  there  cannot 
have  much  harm  in  it  ?" 

"No:"  I  answered;  "  of  course  it  must 
be  all  right." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  to  Haugh- 
ton?" 

"'So  I  expect — I  know  he  went  that 
way." 

"  Thank  you.  He  is  a  naughty  boy,  to 
go  without  giving  me  a  word — I  should 
have  begged  for  a  line,  if  only  one,  by  an 
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express  messenger,  that  I  might  have  got  it 
to-night — one  feels  anxious  to  hear  what 
Lady  Emma  will  say.'' 

Lady  Fanlconer,  in  fact,  felt  very  much 
more  anxious  to  hear  what  Lady  Emma 
would  say,  than  she  chose  to  confess. 

It  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  as  I  was  lighting  my  candle  in 
the  front  hall,  that  I  heard  some  one 
come  in  hastily  from  the  stable-way  into 
the  back  hall  where  the  staircase  was,  and 
run  up  stairs  in  a  strangely  hurried  way — 
I  heard  a  door  near  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
which  I  knew  to  be  Albert's,  banged  to  and 
double  locked. 

I  followed  him,  and  stopped  at  his  door. 

There  was  from  within  the  noise  as  of  one 
thrown  upon  the  bed  and  writhing  with 
agony — I  thought  I  heard  low  groans. 

I  ventured  to  try  the  lock. 

^^ Who's  that?"  in  a  voice  of  rage,  and 
starting  up ;  "  let  the  door  alone,  can't 
you?" 
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"ItisI— Lenham." 

^^  Oh  !  you — my  good  fellow  !  But  go 
away — go  away — ^leave  me  alone — can't  you 
leave  me  alone,"  almost  wildly,  as  I  still 
hesitated,  and  moved  the  lock  in  my  hand. 
"  Leave  me  alone,  for  Heaven  s  love,  if  you 
would  not  have  me  fling  myself  out  of  the 
window." 

"Albert,  let  me  speak  —  everybody  is 
gone  to  bed;  let  me  in,  there's  a  good 
fellow — let  me  in." 

"  If  you  would  not  have  me  curse  you," 
he  cried,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  "you 
would  take  yourself  away." 

"  Oh  !  "  and  I  heard  him  dash  himself  on 
the  bed  again ;  "I  must  have  it  to  myself — 
Oh  !  I  must  have  it  to  myself — my  love  and 
my  despair !  '* 

"Dear  Albert!" 

"Go,  go,  I  beseech,  I  pray,  I  beg — let 
me  wrestle  with  it  alone ;  I  will  come  to  you 
in  the  morning — perhaps  in  the  night ;  but 
let  me  wrestle  with  it  alone  at  first." 
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"  But  I  dare  not — ^you  may  do  yourself  an 
injury." 

*^  Oh  !  no — ^no,''  and  I  heard  him  burst 
into  tears,  "  that  would  make  her  unhappy. 
Imogene !  my  sweet,  loving,  innocent  Imo- 
gene  ! 

I  was  more  easy  now  ;  he  wept — he  was 
no  longer  desperate. 

^^  I  will  go,  then ;  come  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  can." 


I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  but  I  could 
not  sleep  ;  I  lay  listening,  hoping  every  mo- 
ment to  hear  his  footsteps.  At  last  I  got 
up,  unable  to  bear  my  anxiety  any  longer, 
and  crept  to  his  door. 

I  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  his 
room ;  but,  as  he  seemed  composed,  I  did  not 
venture  to  disturb  him;  I  returned  to  my 
own,  and  threw  myself  again  upon  my 
bed. 

Presently  I  heard  a  door  open — some  one 
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coming  along  the  passage ;  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  lock,  and  entered. 

I  was  shocked  to  see  how  excessively 
ill  he  looked.  The  change  which  a  few 
hours  had  produced  was  terrible.  Once  in 
his  life  before  I  had  seen  him  thus  shook 
and  broken  to  pieces,  like  some  wretch 
who  had  endured  the  torture  of  the  rack.  I 
was  springing  up  to  meet  him,  but  he  mo- 
tioned me  to  remain  as  I  was. 

"Lie  where  you  are,''  he  said,  "and  I 
will  sit  down  by  you;  I  am  quiet  now,  and  I 
can  tell  you  all. 

"  You  know  I  started  almost  immediately 
after  I  left  you  this  morning;  that  was 
foolish  enough — it  was  impossible  that  Frank 
should  arrive  at  Haughton  to  deliver  his 
letter,  receive  an  answer,  and  be  back  at 
Harlington  Cross,  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock 
— but  I  felt  in  that  sort  of  irritable  impatience 
which  keeps  one  in  such  an  insupportable 
state  that  one  must  be  doing  something.  So 
I  borrowed  one  of  Lord  Ulick's  horses — and 
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rode  off.  When  I  got  to  Harlington  Cross, 
my  horse,  to  my  surprise,  seemed  a  good  deal 
blown ;  but  the  stables  are  not  managed  here 
as  if  TJlick  were  my  father  instead  of  the  sailor 
that  he  is — so  I  began  to  think  that  whilst 
I  waited  for  Frank,  I  had  better  put  him  up 
and  give  him  a  feed,  for  I  expected  but  one 
answer  to  my  note — a  summons  to  fly  to 
her — and  I  wanted  a  winged  horse  for  that. 

^^  So  I  put  him  up,  and,  having  seen 
him  all  right,  in  order  to  pass  the  time  away, 
I  went  and  walked  about  the  lanes  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  I  knew  it  was  impossible  that  Frank 
should  be  back  before  twelve,  hardly  ex- 
pected him  before  one  ;  but  twelve — one — 
two — ^three — came,  and  he  appeared  not. 

^^I  waited  with  a  patience  I  wonder  at, 
as  you  will;  but  I  had  a  sort  of  nervous 
fear  of  missing  him  in  these  cross-country 
roads  if  I  left  the  place  appointed,  and  I  kept 
lingering  on,  quarter  after  quarter  of  an  hour, 
expecting  every  quarter  of  an  hour  woidd 
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bring  him — till  it  went  four,  and  still  he 
was  not  to  be  seen. 

"  I  resolved,  then,  to  mount  and  ride  to- 
wards Haughton,  and  see  what  was  become 
of  him ;  for  longer  suspense  was  not  to  be 
borne.  I  rode  on — ^but  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  of  him,  till  at  length  I  saw  the  chain 
of  the  Armidale  hills  before  me,  and  the 
well-known  beloved  woods  of  dear,  dear, 
Haughton  crowning  them  at  a  distance— oh  ! 
you  know  them  well— how  my  heart  has  ever 
leaped  when  first  they  came  in  sight. 

"I  spurred  my  horse  and  cantered  on, 
despairing  of  seeing  anything  of  Frank, 
and  feeling  afraid  he  had  blundered  in  his 
orders,  lost  his  way,  or  something — and  so 
I  resolved  to  dare  all,  and  see  her,  cost  what 
it  would. 

^'  I  was  drawing  near  the  well-loved  place 
and  reached  that  turn  where  one  enters 
the  very  domain,  and  where  the  road  parts 
off  one  way  to  her  Armidale — which  she 
has  so  loved  and  tended,  the  other  to  that 
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enchanted  palace  that  holds  all  that  is 
dearest,  loveliest,  and  most  precious  of  human 
beings.  My  heart  began  to  beat  fast — I 
put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  galloped  on — 
when,  just  before  I  reached  the  outermost 
lodge  gate,  I  saw  a  man  and  horse  coming 
down  the  road.  It  was  Frank. 
"  I  drew  up. 

*  What  have  you  been  about  ?  Have  you 
a  letter  ?' 

*  Yes,  Sir — ^here  it  is.' 
''  That's  the  letter." 

And  he  ended  this  little  narration,  which 
he  had  gone  through  with  a  sort  of  forced 
calmless,  by  putting  the  letter  into  my 
hands. 

Letter  it  was  not,  it  was  a  short  hurried 
scrawl,  and  blistered  over  with  tears. 

'*  My  dear,  dear,  dear  Albert. 

"  Ko,  you  must  not  come — even  Mr.  Elms- 
ley  says  I  had  better  not — that  it  is  not 
right  to  see  you  yet — perhaps  never  again — 
Oh,  it  can't  be  never !   It  shan't  be  never!  I 
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am  in  a  dreadful,  dreadful  position,  my 
Albert.  I  want  your  help  and  counsel — 
but  they  tell  me  I  must  not  have  it,  it  would 
be  wrong.  I  don't  know  well  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  my  head  turns  round  so  ;  but  you 
must  not  come — no,  no,  you  must  not  come 
— I  don't  know  what  I  say — ^but  love  your 
poor  Imogene — oh,  that  is  wrong — If  I  were 
generous  I  should  say  forget  her,  and  all 
about  her;  but — ^but  Heaven  forgive  me, 
fori  cannot,  cannot  say  it." 

He  took  the  letter  again  from  me  in 
silence,  saw  my  eyes  were  moist,  and  he 
took  my  hand  and  pressed  it. 

'^  And  so  you  came  home  ?  " 

"1^0,  I  did  not.     I  went  on." 

<^  You  did !" 

"I  rode  into  the  stable-yard,  gave  them 
my  horse  to  hold,  and  went  to  the  house  by 
that  little  garden  glass  door.  You  can't 
have  forgotten  it. 

*^  The  door  was  unlocked,  and  I  went  in. 

"There  was   a   strange    silence    in    the 
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house.  Along  that  passage  you  know  of, 
which  leads  to  the  servant's  hall,  there  came 
the  distant  noise  of  servants  going  about 
and  talking ;  but  even  that  seemed  quieter 
than  usual — servants  in  those  gieat  houses 
don't  care  much  for  the  sorrow  above  stairs 
but  there  are  some  that  reach  even  to  them." 

"  "Well,"  I  said — impatient  to  hear  more. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell.  I  did  not  get  to 
see  her.  I  went  on  till  I  came  into  the 
great  hall ;  there  was  not  a  creature  to  be 
seen,  and  everything  as  quiet  as  if  they  had 
all  been  dead.  I  ventured  up  stairs.  I 
looked  down  the  corridor  that  leads  to  her 
room.  Do  you  remember  how  we  have 
stood  and  watched  her,  sweet  little  creature, 
as  she  used  to  trip  away  in  her  pretty  white 
frock — like  a  fairy  so  bright,  scarcely  seem- 
ing to  touch  the  ground  with  her  little  feet 
— and  how  I  have  stood  there  waiting  for 
her,  with  all  a  boy's  passion — a  man's 
passion  may  be  more  violent,  but  it  cannot 
be  honest er?" 
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^^Well!" 

'^  There  is  nothing  to  tell  you — scarcely." 

^'Surely  you  did  not  come  back  as  you 
went." 

*^  No — not  quite.  As  I  stood  there,  I 
saw  her  door — her  door  open — and  I  felt 
frozen.  You  think  I  should  rush  forward. 
No,  I  trembled  in  every  limb — I  literally, 
at  the  instant,  could  not  move.  But  it  was 
not  herself— oh,  no,  it  was  only  old  Nurse. 

**  I  found  the  use  of  my  limbs  as  soon  as 
I  knew  who  it  was.  I  hurried  to  meet  her. 
She  started,  clasped  her  hands,  uttered  a 
faint  shriek,  and  said — ^  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Mr.  Faulconer,  what  brings  you  here?' — ^  I 
want  to  see  your  mistress — I  am  come  to 
see  your  mistress — I  must  and  I  will  see 
Imogene.*  ^  Oh,  sir,  sir  ! — you  can't — you 
can  t,  indeed ! — Do  you  know,  something  has 
happened — we  can't  tell  what— but  there's 
dreadful  work.  She  is  as  patient  as  a  dove, 
is  my  sweet  bird,  but  the  flesh  is  weak ;  and 
her  mother,   she's  not — it  does  not  become 
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me  to  speak — but  Lady  Emma  's  not  alto- 
gether quite  the  sort  of  mother  as  that 
precious  creature  ought  for  to  have.'  ^  But 
good  heavens ! '  I  cried,  shaking  "with  im- 
patience, ^  what 's  all  this  about  ?  I  must  and 
will  speak  to  Imogene.'  ^  Oh,  hush— hush — 
Don't,  dont,  you'U  disturb  her — and  I  have 
at  last  got  her  to  sleep,  but  she 's  been 
fearfully  HI.'  " 

"  Oh,  Lenham  ! — can  I  bear  to  go  on — is 
it  possible  I  Yet  I  like  it — It  is  a  sort  of  last 
lingering  pleasure  to  recollect  all — every 
word,  every  look."  But  having  said  this, 
he  went  on  with  more  agitation. 

"  She  had  had  a  terrible  night.  Nurse 
said — up  and  down,  up  and  down,  she  heard 
her — but  she  forbade  her  to  come  to  her — she 
said  she  must  be  alone.  She  looked  fearfully 
pale  and  ill  in  the  morning,  but  she  kept 
up  till  twelve  o'clock,  as  if  expecting  some 
one.  Then  a  horse  was  heard  comiQg  up 
the  avenue,  and  she  started  up  and  clasped 
her  hands,  as  if  in  an  extacy  of  joy,  Nurse  said. 

VOL.    III.  R 
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But  it  was  only  Mr.  Elmsley,  who  was 
returning,  after  having  been  absent  a 
day  or  two.  "When  she  heard  who  it  was, 
she  sat  down  with  a  look  of  patient  disap- 
pointment, Nurse  said  it  would  have  broken 
a  heart  of  stone  to  behold.  She  seemed 
trying  to  hold  up,  but  her  lips  went  quite 
white,  and,  for  the  first  time,  she  asked  for 
some  sal  volatile.  She  seemed  better  after 
taking  it — and  went  and  placed  herself  at  a 
window  in  her  room,  from  which  you  can 
just  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  approach,  so  as  to 
see  if  any  one  is  coming."  > 

Albert's  lips  were  almost  blue  with  sup- 
pressed emotion,  as  he  stopped  in  his  relation, 
and  said — 

"You  guess  who  she  was  expecting." 

"  Yes — yes." 

"  It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  my  servant 
arrived  with  the  note.  When  she  got  it, 
she  seemed  very  much  hurried,  Nurse  said, 
and  more  like  being  angry  than  she  ever 
saw  her  before  in  her  life.    She  went  in  haste 
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down  to  her  mother's  room.  She  found  Mr. 
Ehnsley  with  Lady  Emma. 

"  She  staid  there  a  long  time.  Nurse 
knows  nothing  of  what  passed — ^but  she  came 
up  againat  last — snatched  at,  rather  than  took, 
her  writing  things — scrawled  that  last  note 
to  me — gave  it  to  Nurse  to  take  to  my  ser- 
vant ; — and  when  Nurse  came  up  again,  she 
found  her  in  a  dead  faint,  flat  on  the  floor. 

"  I  can't  go  on — I  can't  go  on" — he  cried, 
covering  his  face  with  both  hands,  and  the 
tears  streaming  through  his  fingers.  ' ^  That 's 
her  ! — That 's  my  Imogene ! — ^torn  from  me 
in  this  mysterious  way — That 's  what  I  've 
lost — ^Heaven  help  me  !" 

He  wept  some  time,  like  a  child,  poor 
fellow !    At  last  he  proceeded — 

"When  she  came  to  herself,  she  begged 
Nurse  not  to  fetch  her  mother.  ^Take 
care  of  me  yourself,  dear  Nursey,'  said  the 
darling — as  old  Nurse  told  it.  Nurse  was 
sadly  frightened — there  was  one  fainting  fit 
after  another — ^but  ^  no  cries,  or  hysterics,  or 

B  2 
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fuss,'  says  Nurse — ^  she's  not  one  of  that  sort 
— just  going  quietly  off,  one  fit  after  another 
— She  couldn't  help  that,  you  know — She's 
one  as  never  makes  a  fuss,  but  she  can't 
help  the  dead  swoons,  you  know,  sir.' 
And  so — and  so — Nurse  at  last  got  her  into 
her  bed,  and  at  last  to  sleep.  She  had 
just  fallen  asleep — and  ^  Oh,  sir ! — as  you 
value  her  life,  don't  ask  me  to  disturb 
her — indeed  I  can't,  I  won't  disturb  her, 
not  even  for  you!'  She  said  those  very 
words,  Lenham — she  guesses  how  it  is. 

"  And  so  I  came  away — I  don't  know 
how,  nor  what  I  said ;  —  what  between 
rage  and  despair — and  love,  oh,  such  love  1 
— such  as  I  did  not  know  one  could  feel 
for  anything.  I  left  a  message  with 
nurse,  begging  her  to  let  me  see  her,  if 
it  were  only  for  five  seconds;  and  that  I 
would  be  there  in  the  morning,  and  so  I 
shall — and  I  rode  home  like  a  madman — ^but 
I  am  quieter  now. 

"  I  am  wonderfully  composed  now." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

What  equal  torment  to  the  griefe  of  minde, 
And  pyning  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart, 
That  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkinde, 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart  ? 

Spenser. 


There  are  passages  in  some  lives,  wlien  the 
soul,  exposed  to  a  fearful  temptation,  is 
summoned  at  once  to  cast  down  all  that  is 
dearest  in  the  world,  and,  in  the  full  extent 
of  its  meaning,  ^*  take  up  the  cross,''  at  the 
call  of  obedience  and  duty. 

The  soul  struggles,  as  in  deep  waters,  and 
a  horror  of  great  darkness  overshadows  her 
— standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  edge  of  that 
fearful  gulph  which  severs  the  two  eternal 
regions — trembling  as  she  looks  down  into 
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those  depths  of  sin  into  which  this  one 
disobedience  to  the  great  command  may- 
hurl  her  —  yet  shuddering,  reluctant,  in 
the  weakness  of  her  mortality,  before  the 
immensity  of  the  sacrifice  she  is  called  upon 
to  make,  when  she  flings  away  all  that  this 
world  contains  most  dear. 

In  this  strait,  the  soul  of  the  young,  but 
heroic  girl  was  agonising — Her  agony  in- 
creased by  that  sort  of  hesitating  uncertainty 
as  to  what  was  the  right — orj  rather — I 
should  say  —  (for  I  think  from  the  first, 
whatever  others  may  have  felt,  she  had 
no  hesitation  herself  as  to  what  must  l^e 
right) — tempted  by  the  thousand  pleading 
voices  of  contradictory  feelings  and  princi- 
ples, which  it  seemed  impossible  to  reconcile 
— calling  upon,  and  persuading  her  to 
swerve  from  the  direct  line — the  narrow 
path  of  rectitude — ^in  obedience  to  the  ten- 
der, faithful  affection  that  yearned  about  her 
heart. 

Her  love  and  constancy  to  Albert — ^his  ex- 
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cellence,  his  sincere  attacliment — Ids  broken 
hopes  and  heart,  were  pleaded  ! — How  would 
he  have  adorned  the  station  which  he  would 
have  occupied  by  her  side  !  What  a  faithful 
regent  he  would  have  proved  over  her  little 
empire  ! — Then  her  people  ! — how  greatly 
everything  connected  with  their  welfare  and 
happiness  must  depend  upon  the  husband  she 
should  choose  !  Could  she  have  chosen  better? 
— Alas ! — Where  so  well  ? — And  then  the  ex- 
cessive happiness  ! — The  virtuous,  rational 
yet  rapturous  happiness  !  Though  it  was  one's 
own  happiness — was  it  to  be  counted  as 
nothing  ?  was  such  an  inestimable  treasure 
as  perfect  happiness  to  be  flung  away  ? 

Thus  the  voices  called  and  clamoured. 

There  was  but  one  answer. 

"  I,  firmly  in  my  conscience  believe,  that 
this  property  is  not  rightfully  mine.  The 
law  gives  it  me,  it  is  true,  and  my  mother — 
with  her  usual  resolute  adherence  to  the 
exact  truth,  whatever  her  wishes  may  be — 
and  I  see   how   ardently   she   desires   that 
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which  she  believes  to  be  just — ^my  mother 
has  not  concealed  this  from  me,  that  if  I 
choose  to  hold  this  property  I  may.  No 
power  on  earth  can  wrest  it  from  me.  But 
she  tells  me  that  I  hold  it  by  a  double  wrong 
— Ah,  my  father  !  I  askedhernot  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  that,  but  in  oflfering  that  prayer  my 
heart  made  a  secret  vow,  that  the  wrong 
— though  unexplained — I  would  make  good  V^ 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  think  it  an  easy 
matter  to  abdicate — ^to  throw  up  a  rich  in- 
heritance and  become  a  beggar  for  conscience 
sake!  "  but,  let  not  him  that  putteth  on  his 
armour  rejoice  like  him  who  taketh  it  off.'* 

Yet  you  will  all  anticipate  what  happened, 
and  that  right,  in  a  heart  like  Imogene's, 
triumphed.  She  would  yield  the  inheritance 
to  Edward  Aubrey's  rightful  heir.  This 
was  the  first  great  sacrifice  she  felt  called 
upon  to  make. 

When  she  had  established  herself  firmly 
in  this  resolution,  she  became  more  easy. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  thoughts  of  Albert 
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she  would  have  taken  a  certain  pleasure  in 
giving  place  to  Eugene,  whom,  in  spite  of 
all  his  faults,  she  loved  as  a  brother ;  but  to 
come  penniless  to  Albert — to  whom  she  had 
held  out  the  prospect  of  such  a  rich  endow- 
ment— and  more  especially  as  it  regarded 
his  family — could  she  bear  to  do  it  ?  His 
friends,  she  well  knew,  though  expensive 
in  their  habits,  were  not  rich.  She  had 
been  upon  too  intimate  terms  with  them  not 
to  be  well  aware  of  that  circumstance.  She 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  right — whether 
it  would  even  be  possible — for  the  marriage 
now  to  take  place.  He,  just  entering  into 
life,  to  be  hampered  with  a  marriage  to  one 
without  fortune  or  connexions. 

"Nothing  but  this  poor  heart  to  give, 
now,"  as  she  said  sadly  to  herself. 

Of  course  she  must  release  him  from  his 
engagement;  that  was,  as  she  told  herself, 
what  she  had  to  do  in  that  meeting  which  she 
had  so  much  desired.  But  there  was  a  sweet 
loving,    flattering    voice    which    whispered 
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'within  lier  mind,  that  thus  it  would  not  all 
end — that  they  should  not  part  thus  for  ever — 
and  in  this  sweet  hope  she  waited  impatiently, 
yet  not  altogether  unhappily,  till  Albert 
should  appear. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  not  until  the 
afternoon  that  she  received  his  note,  and 
learned  that  her  mother  had  forbidden  him 
to  come;  and  then  she  dimly  recollected, 
as  one  does  a  half-remembered  dream,  some- 
thing that  had  passed  on  the  yesterday, 
about  Eugene. 

That  idea — supposing  even  the  notion  of 
that  idea  was  not  a  mere  delusion — ^had  been 
at  once  and  indignantly  scouted,  and  driven 
from  her  mind  as  something  alike  impious  and 
impossible.  Indeed,  so  completely  had  she 
rejected  it,  and  substituted  at  once  the 
alternative  of  preserving  her  freedom,  and 
relinquishing  her  fortune,  that,  thinking 
her  mother  acquiesced,  she  had  dismissed 
that  odious  subject  from  her  thoughts. 

But  now  it  rushed  to  her  recollection  again. 
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What  could  her  mother  intend  by  for- 
bidding Albert  the  house  ? 

She  felt  angry.  It  was  a  new  feeling  for 
her.  She  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
angry — so  gentle  and  kind  was  her  nature. 
Now  she  rose  hastily,  as  Nurse  has  described 
her  doing,  and  hurried  down  to  Lady  Emma's 
dressing-room.  She  found  Mr.  Elmsley 
sitting  there. 

His  usually  pale  face  was  paler  than  ever, 
and  extreme  mental  pain  was  written  on  his 
brow. 

"  Mr.  Elmsley!'' — then,  going  up  to  Lady 
Emma,  who  was  looking  still  more  weak  and 
suffering  than  usual — but,  for  once,  Imogene 
felt  neither  interest  nor  pity — ^^  Mother,  have 
you  forbidden  Albert  Faulconer  the  house  to 
day?" 

"  Yes,  Imogene — Child,  don't  be  angry — 
Child,  don't  look  angry — I  never  saw  you 
look  so  before.  Pity  me,  Imogene — it 
was  right — indeed  it  was  right;  ask  Mr. 
Elmsley." 
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"Have  they  told  you  all?"  turning  to 
Mr.  Elmsley. 

"Yes,''  he  said,  sadly — "Lady  Emma  has 
confided  the  whole  to  me.  It  is  safe  with 
me  as  with  yourself.'* 

"  I  don't  doubt  that — I  was  not  thinking 
of  that — What  I  ask  is,  why  I  must  not  see 
Albert  ? — What  he  will  do— what  we  will  do  ? — 
it  is  for  ourselves  to  settle  in  the  best  way 
we  can.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  mother, 
that  I  shall  hold  him  to  his  engagement; 
but  I  must  see  him  again,  if  it  is  only  to 
tell  him  that,  at  the  cost  of  all  I  possess  in 
the  world,  I  shall  adhere  to  my  duty.  It 
will  comfort  him  to  know  I  love  him,  and 
am  true  to  him — as  it  would  me  if  our  places 
were  changed — and  he  shall  have  that 
comfort." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Elmsley,  rising  and  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  to  a  chair 
which  stood  at  the  foot  of  her  mother's  sofa 
— "Dear  Miss  Aubrey"  .  .  .  and  then  he 
hesitated,  as  if  seeking  for  words. 
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"  Imogene'^ — said  her  mother  rising,  and 
coining  and  sitting  by  her,  and  she  took  her 
hand — "I  think  you  could  not  have  under- 
stood all  I  told  you  last  night." 

I  will  not  repeat  the  scene  which  followed 
when  the  tenour  of  her  father's  will  was  once 
more  distinctly  explained  to  Imogene, — and  at 
the  same  time,  Lady  Emma,  who  thought  it 
now  an  imperative  duty  to  tell  all,  related  the 
history  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to 
Edward,  in  the  matter  of  the  disinheritance, 
and  she  was  made  to  understand  the  utter 
impossibility  of  making  restitution,  except  in 
one  way — a  way  from  which  she  revolted 
with  an  abhorrence  not  to  be  overcome. 

"It  is  —  it  is  —  a  fearful  strait,"  Mr. 
Elmsley  kindly  said ;  "  yet  the  alternative 
of  persisting  in  this  gigantic  injustice  must 
be  to  a  soul  like  yours,  Imogene,  impossible. 
But,  understand,  all  your  mother  at  present 
asks  is  time — ^time  for  you  to  reflect — ^time 
to  examine  the  question  yourself;  and,  my 
dear,  surely,  for  the  present,  you  will  agree 
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with  her,  that  you  ought  not  to  see  Mr. 
Faulconer !" 

She  was  silent. 

She  had  struggled  with  a  force  of  resist- 
ance quite  unnatural  in  her — a  vehemence, 
approaching  to  violence,  against  the  hateful 
idea;  hut  the  violence  began  to  abate,  as 
her  blood  seemed  to  chill,  and  her  heart  felt 
dying  within  her — ^like  that  of  some  poor 
hunted  creature,  enveloped  iq  an  inextricable 
snare — for  whom  it  only  remains  to  submit, 
the  victim  to  an  invincible  force.  She 
yielded  —  all  that  was  womanly  and  right 
within  her  yielded — to  Mr.  Elmsley's  repre- 
sentations. 

The  high  colour  which  had  mounted  into 
her  cheeks  subsided,  the  flashing  eyes  be- 
came dim.  All  spirit  had  leffe  her  now.  Pale, 
drooping,  and  subdued,  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  saying, — 

"  I  may  at  least  write  to  him  myself 
—  to  tell  him  this  —  that  will  be  but 
kind — I  will  go  and  do  it."     She  crept,  or 
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rather  tottered  away,  and  went  to  her  own 
room. 


Some  few  days  have  now  passed,  during 
which,  Imogene,  who  was  by  this  time  seri- 
ously ill,  had  been  obliged  to  keep  her  chamber. 
One  request  she  had  made  to  her  mother,  which 
Lady  Emma  immediately  granted;  this  was 
that,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  Eugene 
should  be  kept  from  Haughton,  until  she 
should  receive  an  answer  to  the  appeal  she 
should  herself  make  to  Mr.  Glenroy. 

This  appeal  was  her  last  hope. 

The  hope  was  a  vague,  but  it  was  a  strong 
one.  The  difficulties  with  which  she  was 
surrounded  were,  to  all  appearance,  insur- 
mountable ;  yet  she  had  such  faith  in  Mr. 
Glenroy,  that  she  believed  him  capable  of 
overcoming  almost  everything.  She  had 
the  most  entire  reliance  upon  his  affection, 
and  upon  his  principles ;  she  felt  sure  that 
he  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  sacrificed  to 
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any  consideration  upon  earth,  except  tlie 
demands  of  strict  justice.  And  he  had  so 
often  shown  his  ability  in  reconciling  contra- 
dictions, and  overcoming  difficulties,  that  she 
felt  certain  that,  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  any 
human  being  to  help  her,  he  would. 

She  waited  till  she  had  recovered  a  little 
strength  before  writing  this  letter.  Perhaps 
she  was  not  sorry  to  find  an  excuse  for 
delay.  Though  hope  predominated,  yet  she 
often  shuddered  and  started^ — a  prey  to  vague 
apprehensions  ;  for  her  nerves  were  already 
so  dreadfully  shattered,  that  she  would  have 
been  the  victim  of  fear  where  no  fear  was. 
How  much  more  did  she  suffer  from  it  now ! 

At  last  she  wrote. 

Her  letter  was  simple,  and  exactly  truth- 
ful. Truthful,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would 
be  in  the  relation  of  facts  ;  but  it  was  more 
than  this, — no  feeling  was  withheld ;  all  was 
related  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Her  owti 
secret  convictions — her  sincere  struggles  not 
to  deceive  herself  or  tamper  with  her  con- 
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science — her  regrets  as  regarded  the  pro- 
perty; aM  last,  and  most  important,  the 
state  of  her  affections,  and  the  revolt  of 
nature  against  the  unnatural  alliance  which 
was  proposed,  and  which  her  whole  soul  re- 
jected as  impossible. 

!N"othing  was  left  undescribed,  and  all  was 
related  with  a  strength  of  feeling — a  sim- 
plicity and  single-hearted  desire  to  do  right, 
which  made  the  letter  the  most  affecting 
composition  I  have  ever  read  in  my  life.  I 
would  copy  it  out  for  you,  but  that  it  was 
but  a  repetition  of  what,  in  attempting  to 
describe  her  state  of  mind,  I  have  already 
related. 

The  sinkings  of  the  spirit — the  flutterings 
of  the  heart — with  which  Mr.  Glenroy's  an- 
swer was  awaited,  they,  alone,  can  adequately 
realise  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  have 
all  they  hold  dearest  in  life  dependant  upon 
one  single  cast. 

Already  sadly  weakened  by  the  first  shock, 
and  the  dreadful  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
VOL.  in.  s 
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had  followed  it — these  few  days  of  expecta- 
tion exhausted  her  lamentably.  In  vain  she 
struggled  for  patience,  courage,  and  faith. 
Suspense  is  an  awful  thing  to  endure.  The 
best  remedies  of  the  soul,  which  aid  us  in 
supporting  the  fixed  and  inevitable,  seem 
powerless  whilst  all  is  trembling  in  the 
balance.  She  cast  her  humble,  trusting 
eye  upwards,  but  her  heart  could  not  find  a 
moment's  rest. 

At  length  a  letter,  directed  by  the  well- 
known  handwriting,  arrived. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  mother's  dressing- 
room  when  the  post-bag  came  in,  but  no 
sooner  had  she  caught  a  glance  at  the 
address,  than  she  started  up,  seized  the 
letter,  and  fled — not  to  her  own  room — in 
that  place  she  might  have  been  found,  and 
been  called  away — but  to  bury  herself  in 
the  very  depths  of  the  woods. 

Arrived  there,  she  felt  secure  from  inter- 
ruption. She  threw  herself  panting  upon  a 
bench — but  kept  holding  the  letter  before 
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her  unopened-— turning  it — looking  at  it — 
trembling  to  unseal  it — nevertheless,  with 
an  internal  presentiment  that  in  it  she  should 
find  a  rescue.  When  had  the  affection  of 
Mr.  Glenroy  ever  failed  her?  When  had 
his  advice  been  anything  but  a  source  of 
comfort,  and  a  relief  from  every  difficulty  ? 
— a  never-failing  solace. 

At  last  she  took  courage,  unfolded  the 
paper,  and  read  as  follows — - 

Mr,  Glenroy  to  Imogene, 

"My  very  dear  child, 

"  That  which  I  have  long  in  silence  appre- 
hended has  then,  at  last  come  to  pass  ! — and 
the  curse  which  follows  crime  and  folly,  but 
in  which  you  had  no  share,  has  fallen  upon 
your  innocent  head. 

'^  This  law  of  retribution  we  find  written 
in  the  ancient  sentence  from  on  high — 
'  The  children  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.'  From  this  sentence  I  have  vainly 
struggled  to  shelter  you,  even  to  the  very 

s  2 
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verge,  perhaps  beyond  it,  of  what  was  strictly 
right.  In  my  presumption,  endeavouring 
to  wrestle  with  the  eternal  mandate.  But 
what  was  I  ?  to  strive  at  the  impossible — 
to  attempt  to  erase  the  past  —  the  past, 
graven,  as  with  a  pen  of  iron,  upon  the  im- 
mutable rock  of  ages. 

'^  My  child,  I  am  now  lying  stretched  upon 
a  bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  from  which,  at 
my  age,  it  is  probable  I  shall  not  again  rise ; 
and  things — believe  me,  my  good  girl — 
assume  a  very  different  aspect  at  hours 
such  as  these,  from  what  they  do  in  the  full 
energy  of  life.  I  now  begin  to  perceive 
that,  in  my  passionate  desire  to  save  the 
little  child  from  the  consequences  of  that 
which  I  too  hastily  decided  upon  as  a  mere 
romance,  exaggerated  by  imagination  and 
wayward  feeling,  I  refused  conscientiously 
to  examine  into  its  truth,  and  I  would  not 
suffer  myself  calmly  to  weigh  the  evidence  of 
that  which  ran  so  counter  to  my  own  wishes. 

"  I  would  not   even  patiently  listen  to 
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the  details  of  what  I  chose  to  denominate  an 
absurd,  incredible  invention — nor  would  I 
admit  the  possible  claims  of  him  I  chose  to 
consider  as  raised  to  importance,  merely- 
through  the  partiality  of  one  and  the  strange, 
morbid  imaginations  of  another. 

"  The  law  was  appealed  to — and  the  law 
decided  as  I  had  anticipated  that  it  would ; 
and  this  served  to  strengthen  me  in  my 
obstinate  perseverance  in  the  course  I  had 
adopted. 

''  I  use  the  word  obstinate  deliberately ; 
there  was  obstinacy  in  the  part  I  took.  There 
was  an  evil  will,  as  well  as  a  blinded  percep- 
tion. I  did  not  see,  because  I  would  not  see." 

"  In  this  course  I  have  persisted. 

''  You  know,  my  child,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  rear  you  in  the  manner  I 
thought  best  calculated  to  make  you  able 
worthily  to  discharge  the  heavy  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  possessions  such  as 
yours  entail.  So  far  I  stand  acquitted  to 
myself. 
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For  several  years  this  was  done,  in  tlie 
honest,  unshaken  conviction,  that  you  were, 
in  fact,  the  real  heiress  of  these  estates,  and 
that  no  being  existed  who  had  a  right  to 
dispute  your  claim.  But  now,  my  dear  girl, 
I  must  come  to  confession,  and  tell  you  all 
that  has  passed  within  me.  I  will  open 
my  heart  to  you,  as  you  have  done  youi^s 
to  me. 

"  As  time  rolled  on,  my  convictions  began 
to  be  shaken. 

''  The  absolute  assurance  that  I  was  right, 
which  I  had  managed  to  maintain  so  long, 
began  slowly  —  almost  insensibly,  to  give 
way. 

"  I  began  to  doubt — and  more  than  to 
doubt." 

"  Yet  I  was  a  man  made  of  obstinate  mate- 
rials— one  little  accustomed  to  change,  far 
less  to  retract  —  for  I  was  too  proud,  too 
self-willed  to  confess  an  error. 

"Long  I  resisted  the  suspicions  which 
gradually  strengthened  within  me,  and  even 
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when  they  had  amounted  almost  to  con- 
viction, to  no  one  on  earth  were  they  ac- 
knowledged. 

'^  My  dear  girl,  the  evidence  that  con- 
vinced me  was  written,  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken,  upon  Eugene's  face  and  yours. 

"  These  characters  are  often  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  childhood,  but  as  years  advance 
the  indelible  marks  of  family  descent  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  In  the  present 
instance  they  were  not  to  be  denied.  The 
great  Author  of  Nature  seemed  to  have 
impressed  them  with  an  emphasis  which  it 
was  impossible  to  resist. 

"  It  has  pleased  Him,  who  is  justice  and 
ti'uth  in  their  essence,  that  such  characters 
should,  in  this  case,  have  been  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  my  conscience  has  been  for  some 
time  unable  to  resist  the  appeal.  Your  own 
likeness  to  her  who  claimed  your  father  for 
her  son,  and  Eugene's  to  the  unhappy 
Edward  Aubrey,  are  alike  great — I  may  say 
extraordinary.     Others  might  not  have  been 
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convinced  by  a  circumstance  of  this  nature. 
Men  are  variously  affected  by  the  same 
evidence.  I  who  refused  to  listen  to  any 
other,  felt  myself  forced  to  yield  to  this. 

"  The  impression  made  upon  me,  I  must 
also  acknowledge,  has  led  me  to  a  more  careful 
review  of  the  question,  than  in  my  pride 
and  obstinacy  T  would  give  it  before.  The 
result  has  been,  that  Eugene  Aubrey  suffers 
under  a  twofold  wrong. 

'^  You  will  ask  me,  my  child — not  without 
a  secret  sentiment  of  reproach — ^why,  when 
this  conviction  was  arrived  at,  was  it  not 
immediately  made  known.  Ala^  !  to  what 
avail? 

"  I  had,  by  my  own  contrivance  and 
advice,  wound  round  you  an  inextricable 
web,  from  which  there  was  but  one  means  of 
escape.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  these 
means — the  only  ones  we  could  look  to  for 
the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  justice — were  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  obtained.  Such  being  my 
hope  and  belief,  it  was  my  opinion — and,  in 
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spite  of  all,  still  remains  my  opinion — that 
it  was  most  important,  both  to  yonr  and 
Eugene's  happiness,  that  this  secret  should 
never  be  revealed  to  either  of  you. 

"  To  possess  this  secret,  could  in  no  way 
profit  any  one — ^your  marriage  would  afford 
your  poor  mother  and  me  the  opportunity  for 
seeing  that  full  justice  was  done — and,  shall 
I  confess,  my  good  girl,  I  might  be  a  little 
biassed,  by  my  extreme  desire  that  you 
should  not  altogether  relinquish  that  autho- 
rity which  you  had  administered  so  greatly 
to  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  so  many, 
and  which  increasing  years  would  enable 
you  to  make  a  progressively  increasing 
benefit  to  all. 

^'  I  own,  before  these  convictions  which  I 
have  confessed  to  you  were  admitted  to  my- 
self, I  felt  secretly  inclined  to  oppose  your 
mother,  in  what  I  knew  to  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  her  heart,  namely,  the  formation  of 
an  attachment  between  you  and  Eugene ;  I 
felt  inclined,  may  be,  as  much  from  perverse- 
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ness  of  temper,  as  from  anything  else,  to 
look  with  greater  favour  upon  Albert  Faul- 
coner.  Of  late,  however,  my  wishes — my 
hopes — my  prayers,  have  all  centred  in  one 
object — that  of  a  union  between  you  and 
Eugene,  as  the  only  means  remaining  of 
making  restitution  possible,  and  reconciling 
the  contradictions  and  difficulties  which 
surround  us. 

"  It  was  but  too  evident  to  me  that  by  this, 
and  by  this  alone,  wrong  might  be  atoned 
for,  and  justice  done,  and  this  without 
the  necessity  of  unveiling  the  lamentable 
histories,  which  not  only  entailed  such 
grievous  doubts  and  perplexities,  but,  even 
worse  than  that,  would  have  indelibly 
stained  your  father's  fair  name. 

^^Now,  my  child,  all  is  not  yet  lost. 

"  This  most  painful  history  of  wrongs  and 
crimes  still  remains  a  secret  between  us  four 
— you,  your  mother,  Elmsley,  and  myself — 
and  so  it  may  for  ever  remain,  if  my  dear 
Imogene  has  the  courage  to  do  that,  which 
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it  is  my  conscientious  conviction  that  she 
ought  to  do — a  conviction  which  I  hope  and 
believe  I  shall  bring  her  to  share. 

''  In  the  first  place,  then,  rest  assured 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly — as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  in  advising  the  terms  and  dis- 
position of  the  will,  I  now  think  wrongly — 
the  truth  is,  you  cannot  rid  yourself  of  this 
fortune. 

*^  You  cannot  lay  it  down.  Except  as  an  en- 
dowment in  marriage,  you  cannot  bestow  it. 
Even  were  you  to  die,  it  is  a  doubt  with  me 
whether  you  could  bequeath  it ;  but  you  are 
young,  and  you  are  not  likely  to  die — and 
Heaven  forbid  you  should. 

"  I^ow,  my  dear — though  I  never  was  given 
much  to  enter  into  what  people  call  the 
romance  of  life — I  think,  in  your  simple 
description  of  the  state  of  your  feelings,  I 
can  understand  what  it  must  cost  you  to 
resign  that  which  you  look  upon  as  so  essential 
to  your  happiness,  and  to  turn  your  thoughts 
another  way. 
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"Yet,  my  Imogene,  rely  upon  it  such 
things  may  be  done. 

"  Disappointments  of  this  nature  are  occur- 
ring every  day — for  one  youthful  attachment 
that  comes  to  a  happy  conclusion,  hundreds 
are  frustrated. 

"  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
higher  grades  of  social  rank.  As  we  rise  in 
the  scale,  the  necessity  for  such  sacrifices  be- 
comes more  frequent.  What  are  princes  but 
the  regular  victims  of  such  arrangements? 
We  expect  them  unhesitatingly  to  acquiesce, 
because,  upon  them  the  wellbeing  of  mil- 
lions may  perhaps  depend.  We  demand  an 
unhesitating  sacrifice  of  inclination  upon 
their  part  to  considerations  so  vast  and  im- 
portant— and  would  despise,  as  a  contemptible 
weakness,  the  attempt,  to  plead  what  are 
called  the  interests  of  the  heart,  against  con- 
siderations so  vast  and  overwhelming. 

"And  are  not  the  interests  of  justice 
equally  binding  upon  you  ? 

"  Justice  is  not  a  matter  of  degree. 
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*' Justice  is  an  eternal,  infinite,  absolute 
obligation,  from  which  there  is  no  power 
upon  earth  to  release  us. 

''  This  obligation,  in  my  opinion,  lies  upon 
you,  now. 

"  For  as  I  expect  speedily  to  appear  before 
the  Fountain  of  all  justice,  so  may  I  find 
mercy  tempering  it  to  me,  as  I  believe  that 
you  wrongfully  hold  the  possessions  which 
you  have  inherited — and,  that  the  safe  way 
— the  rightful  way — the  one  way — the  only 
way — to  repair  the  evil  committed  is  that 
which  we  point  out. 

"  If,  child,  you  doubt  my  conclusions,  you 
you  have  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  your  doubts. 
If  you  resolve  to  hold  your  possessions  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  your  choice,  I  do 
not  believe  any  law  in  this  land  can  touch 
you.  But  consider  well  what,  in  that  case, 
you  would  do. 

"  You  would  carry  that  which  is  not  right- 
fully yours  into  another  family — to  give  birth, 
perhaps,  to  heirs  who  from  your  hands  shall 
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receive  and  carry  tlie  inheritance  down — and 
witk  it — who  knows  ? — maybe,  a  curse.  The 
blasting  curse  which  the  history  of  kingdoms, 
as  of  families,  leads  us  to  believe  actually  does 
attend,  like  some  inseparable  appendage,  upon 
unrighteous:  possession. 

^^  I  think  I  have  exhausted  all  I  had  to 
say. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  cannot,  and  will  not 
believe,  but  that  your  own  reflections  will 
add  force  to  what  I  have  urged.  I  know 
you  have  a  brave  and  righteous  heart  — 
a  heart  such  as  the  heroines  of  the  old  time 
possessed;  I  call  upon  it  now  to  struggle 
against  and  to  overcome  this  youthful  in- 
clination ;  I  call  upon  it  to  resist  the  delu- 
sions of  passion  —  to  break  through  the 
trammels  which,  as  I  am  told,  enthral  those 
who  have  entered  into — shall  I  venture  to 
style  it  ? — the  Fool's  Paradise  of  love. 

"  I  exhort  you  to  look  the  matter  reso- 
lutely and  boldly  in  the  face — ^to  hold  fast  by 
duty,  wisdom,  truth,  and  justice — to  stand 
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to  the  permanent  and  the  eternal,  and,  like 
dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane,  shake  off  the 
fleeting  dreams  of  imagination  and  passion. 

'^  I  shall  write  to  your  mother  and  Mr. 
Elmsley  by  next  post. 

'^It  is  my  strenuous  advice  to  you,  Imo- 
gene ;  nay,  I  command,  as  much  as  your 
guardian  has  now  a  right  to  command,  that, 
as  regards  that  mystery  which  hangs  about 
yourself,  the  most  profound  secrecy  should 
still  be  observed,  and  that  Eugene  may 
never  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  him  aware  of  his  own 
position,  as  the  son  of  your  father's  elder 
brother,  and  the  opinion  of  us  all,  that  it 
was  owing  to  a  misconception  of  circum- 
stances that  the  disinheritance  took  place ; 
also,  that  such  was  your  own  father's  latest 
conviction,  and  that  he  proved  it  by  the  en- 
deavour he  made  to  rectify  the  injustice, 
through  a  will  which  he  did  not  live  to 
execute. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  for 
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your  mother  to  give  him  to  understand  what 
her  and  my  wishes  are,  and  then  leave  him 
to  proceed  in  the  way  he  likes  best. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear,  dear  Imogene. 

*^  If  I  have  written  in  any  way  to  pain 
yoUj  forgive  your  old  friend.  Eemember  he 
lies  where  all  must  sooner  or  later,  come, 
and  where  we  dare  not  dissemble  with  our- 
selves, or  others.  Believe  me,  my  child, 
when  you,  in  your  turn,  come  so  to  lie,  it  will 
not  make  your  pillow  less  peaceful  that  in 
the  spring  time  of  youth  you  offered  up  a 
favourite  inclination  to  the  claims  of  right 
and  duty.  And  so  receive  a  poor  sinner's 
prayers  and  blessings. 

^'  Andrew  Glenroy." 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 


Had  we  never  felt  so  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 
Never  met,  or  never  parted — 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Burns. 


Do  you  know  wliat  it  is  to  have  the  heart 
die  within  you  ? 

It  is  a  common  expression — everybody 
talks  of  their  heart  dying  within  them,  but 
do  you  know  what  it  really  is  ? 

Few — very,  very  few — I  trust  and  believe, 
have  ever  experienced  it. 

It  is  when,  in  the  full  springtide  of  youthful 

existence — before  we  have  been  hardened  by 

disappointment,  or  have  received  one  lesson 

in  the  apprenticeship  of  sorrow — life  shuts  in 
VOL.  in.  T 
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at  once  with  all  its  prospects,  and  hope  is 
totally  extinguished. 

Then  that  human  heart  of  flesh — whose 
nourishment  is  happiness,  and  the  wine  of 
whose  existence  is  hope — dies. 

Sometimes  it  bursts  at  once,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it.  Sometimes  it  receives  the 
mortal  wound,  and  slowly,  though  surely,  by 
degrees,  expires. 

It  was  as  if  her  heart  went  at  once  quite 
cold. 

It  was  not  racked  and  torn  with  violent 
emotions ;  she  did  not  faint  and  fall  down — 
far  less  shriek  and  tear  her  hair — far  less 
than  all,  was  she  able  to  shed  a  tear. 

She  sat  quite  still, — chilled  to  the  very 
core,  as  if  all  the  warmth  within  was  gone. 

She  saw  it  all. 

There  was  neither  help  nor  hope — nor 
even  sympathy.  It  was  plain,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  Mr.  Glem^oy's  letter,  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  true  distress 
of  the  case.    The  transference  of  affection — 
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to  her  that  invincible  impossibility — seemed 
to  him  only  one  of  those  difficulties  in  human 
life  which  a  little  resolutioil  might  overcome. 

A  pain,  like  other  pains,  to  be  struggled 
with  and  endured,  in  the  cause  of  right. 
Not  a  crime  against  all  that  was  best  and 
most  sacred  in  human  nature — a  sin  as  mon- 
strous as  impossible  ! 

Her  last  anchor  had  now  given  way. 
Drifting  on  the  wild  ocean  of  despair,  she 
felt  that  utter  solitude  of  the  soul  which, 
to  one  still  so  young,  so  affectionate,  so  do- 
cile and  good,  so  anxious  to  seek  council, 
and  so  earnest  to  consider  and  follow  it — 
was  the  extremity  of  desolation  and  ruin. 

And  so  she  remained  passive  for  some 
time,  in  all  the  dreariness  and  darkness  of 
her  anguish. 

She  tried  to  look  up — ^but  even  the  very 
light  above  seemed  darkened.  She  sank 
under  that  melancholy  sense  of  utter  aban- 
donment, which  is  the  final  proof  that  the 
combat  within  is  becoming  too  strong,  and 
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that  the  powers  of  life  are  about  to  give 
way. 

That  utter  darkness  never  lasts  long  with 
the  truly  pious,  loving,  and  humble — ^but  there 
are  moments  when  this  feeling  of  abandon- 
ment— the  last  fierce  trial  of  affliction — is 
added  to  the  rest.  We  should  none  of  us 
taste  the  full  bitterness  of  the  cup  if  it 
were  not  so. 

She  could  not  at  present  reflect.  She  felt 
that  some  great  resolution  upon  her  part  was 
called  for — but  it  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
Suddenly  and  hastily  she  would  not  take  it. 
All  that  she  could  at  present  arrive  at,  was, 
that  whatsoever  she  felt  convinced  was  right 
that  she  would  endeavour  to  do.  ' 

By-and-by  she  got  up  to  return  to  the 
house.  She  was  surprised  at  her  own  feeble- 
ness when  she  rose.  It  was  as  if  she  had 
gone  through  a  sharp  paroxysm  of  illness. 
Her  knees  knocked  together  —  she  could 
hardly  stand.  She  tottered  along,  however, 
got  up  stairs,  and  then  patiently  laid  herself 
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down  upon  her  sofa  to  suffer.  She  did  not 
feel  equal  to  appearing  at  dinner,  and  sent 
down  an  excuse.  They  sent  her  up  a  little 
delicate  food,  but  it  went  away  untouched. 
A  glass  of  water  was  all  she  could  swallow. 

The  moment  dinner  was  over,  Lady  Emma 
flew  up  stairs. 

^'  My  dearest  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  her  mother, 
smiled  sadly  and  faintly,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Anything  new  ?  What  is  it  my  love  ? 
You  look  worse  than  ever.  What  can  have 
happened  ?  " 

'^  Only,''  speaking  with  difficulty,  ^^a 
letter  from  Mr.  Glenroy." 

^^  It  is  come,  then  ?  Ah  !  my  dear  girl ! 
and  what  does  he  say  ? 

"He  says — as  you  do" — 

And  she  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  still. 
She  was  struggling  to  keep  down  a  scream 
of  agony. 

"May  I  see  the  letter?" 

She  felt  as  if  she  were  furnishing  arms 
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against  herself;  yet  as  if  it  would  not  be 
loyal  and  honest  to  withhold  anything. 

She  gave  it  to  her  mother. 

Lady  Emma  read  it  with  deep  attention — 
sorrowful  attention  I  might  say — and  it  was 
some  slight  consolation  to  Imogene,  upon 
that  dreadful  day,  to  find  that  her  mother 
could  feel  pain  at  receiving  support  to  her 
own  wishes  and  opinions.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  stooped  down  and  kissed  her 
daughter's  pale  and  chilling  cheek. 

^^You  are  an  angel  from  Heaven,  Imo- 
gene," she  said  reverently. 

Imogene  opened  her  eyes. 

*' Mother!  Eut  I  have  not  yet  decided 
what  to  do." 

*^  IN^o,  my  love,  but — but  you  see  your 
way." 

**  I  don't  know — I  think — ^yes,"  she  went 
on,  as  if  inspired  by  a  sudden  thought,  *^  I 
think  I  do  see  my  way,  but  it  lies  through 
deep  waters." 
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She  remained  in  her  own  room  for  the 
next  three  days,  only  leaving  it  now  and 
then  to  take  a  little  air  in  the  shrubberies, 
leaning  upon  nurse's  arm. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  she  sent  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Elmsley. 

She  then  told  him  that  she  had  arrived  at 
one  conclusion,  of  the  necessity  of  performing 
one  duty  there  could  be  no  doubt — that  of  dis- 
solving her  engagement  with  Albert,  and  she 
had  already  written  to  him  for  the  purpose. 
With  respect  to  Eugene — she  said,  she  must 
have  time.  She  left  it  to  her  mother  and  Mr. 
Elmsley  to  proceed  as  Mr.  Glenroy  advised, 
or  in  any  other  way  that  they  might  think 
better.  One  thing  she  felt  satisfied  ought 
to  be  done — that  his  true  position,  as  related 
to  the  Aubrey  family — and  the  nature  of  his 
rights,  as  regarded  the  erroneous  impressions 
-under  which  Mr.  Aubrey  made  his  last  will 
— ought  to  be  immediately  communicated. 
She  thought  this  might  be  done,  and  her 
father's  memory  be  sacredly  respected — and 
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she  made  it  a  condition  of  any  future  con- 
cession on  her  part  that  this  should  scrupu- 
lously be  attended  to. 

As  for  Eugene  himself — all  she  could  at 
present  promise,  was,  that  she  would  try  to 
do  him  justice. 

"But,  perhaps — it  is  possible" — while  a 
faint  brightness  of  hope,  like  the  gleam  of  a 
wintry  sun,  passed  over  her  face — "  Perhaps 
Eugene  himself  may  not  desire  justice  under 
this  form." 

There  was  a  hope — a  lurking  hope.  She 
remembered  the  beautiful  Laura  Faulconer. 
Scarcely  dared  she  indulge  that  hope — but  it 
fluttered  now  and  then  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart. 

Eugene  was  to  come  home  the  next  day. 

She  had  settled  with  her  mother  that  she 
should  not  even  attempt  to  appear.  It  would 
be  an  effort  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
her  health,  she  felt  it  impossible  to  make, 
even  if  a  thousand  innocent  and  delicate 
feelings  had  not  absolutely  forbade  it. 
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Lady  Emma's  feelings  were  so  complicated, 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  describe  as  it  was 
for  her  to  unravel  them.  Most  tender 
sympathy  for  her  daughter's  sufferings  was 
brightened  by  a  secret  relief  and  joy  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  help  experiencing. 

To  a  stander  by — even  if  that  spectator 
be  a  mother — ^the  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  disappointment  in  love  bears  not  the 
slightest  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
reality.  Even  those,  who  in  their  own 
young  experience  have  gone  through  such 
pangs,  forget  their  bitterness — the  recollec- 
tion pales  with  years.  We  remember  that 
we  suffered  greatly,  but  we  know  that  we 
struggled  through.  There  is  a  dreamy  un- 
reality in  the  subject,  except  to  those  who 
are  actually  under  its  influence,  against 
which  we  ought  all — especially  those  of  us 
who  have  outlived  the  years  of  passion — to  be 
on  our  guard. 

For,  be  the  cause  imaginative  and  unreal, 
or  what  you  will,  it  belongs  to  the  mysteries 
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of  the  infinite.  It  touches  upon  all  that  is 
most  sacred  and  intense  of  human  existence. 
And,  whatever  the  source  may  be,  its  power 
for  sufi'ering,  or  for  bliss,  is  the  strongest  of 
mortal  things. 

To  Lady  Emma,  as  to  Mr.  Glenroy,  the 
substantial  part  of  the  circumstances  which 
involyed  them,  pressed  with  what  I  could 
almost  call  an  undue  weight.  That,  per- 
haps, is  not  the  proper  expression  ;  who  can 
attach  undue  weight  to  the  perseverance  in  a 
great  act  of  injustice  ?  But  this  was  certainly 
true.  In  comparison  with  the  intensity 
of  that,  which  pressed  so  strongly  upon  both 
their  minds,  sufiicient  importance  was  not  at- 
tached to  the  state  of  Imogene's  affections. 
They  both  felt  that  it  was  a  severe  trial  of 
her  courage,  and  a  great  sacrifice  to  demand; 
but  Mr.  Glenroy  certainly  would  have  pre- 
ferred exacting  even  this,  to  the  seeing  her 
stripped  of  the  possessions  he  so  fondly 
loved  to  contemplate  as  hers.  Lady  Emma, 
on    the    other    hand,     would,     I    believe, 
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have  been  satisfied,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  see 
her  child  happy  in  her  own  way  —  but 
this  she  knew  to  be  impossible  consistently 
with  what  she  considered  as  the  demands  of 
common  honesty. 

The  evening  of  the  day  that  Eugene 
returned  home  was  fixed  between  Lady 
Emma  and  Mr.  Elmsley  as  that  upon  which 
the  disclosure  should  be  made  to  him. 

Upon  Mr.  Elmsley 's  feelings  as  regarded 
these  events,  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
enlarge.  Enough,  that  he  felt  them  with  all 
the  sensibility  of  a  most  kind  nature  ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  only  one  wish  and  one 
view — that  time  might  render  it  possible  for 
justice  to  be  done  by  the  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  efi'ected. 

Lady  Emma  had  asked  him  to  be  present 
at  the  conversation  with  Eugene,  and  he  had 
consented.  He  had,  indeed,  one  very  serious 
cause  for  anxiety — ^his  doubts  of  the  character 
of  Eugene.  There  had  been  a  wilfulness — 
a  disposition  to  jealousy — a  certain  want  of 
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openness  and  generosity  of  temper,  which 
had  often  occasioned  serious  uneasiness  to  the 
conscientious  tutor,  even  before  he  had 
looked  upon  the  young  man  in  the  light  of 
one  to  be  so  closely  connected  with  his 
darling  Imogene ;  but  now  this,  which  had 
been  formerly  an  uneasiness,  became  a  most 
restless  and  pressing  distress. 

How  would  Eugene  bear  himself  under 
these  circumstances? 

The  disclosure  took  place  in  Lady  Emma's 
dressing-room  ;  that  room  which  Eugene  had 
loved  from  a  boy,  as  the  only  place  in,  or 
about  Haughton,  where  he  had  ever  felt  per- 
fectly happy,  and  his  feelings  unembittered 
by  jealousy ;  for  here  he  knew  himself  to  be 
truly  and  sincerely  beloved,  and  here,  and 
here  alone,  he  occupied  the  first  place. 

"Eugene,  my  dear,"  began  Lady  Emma, 
with  that  soft  and  gentle  voice  which  he 
had  ever  loved  to  hear,  for  when  addressed 
to  himself  there  was  a  certain  tender  into- 
nation,  in  which    he   felt  that   even   Imo- 
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gene  did  not  share — "  Eugene,  my  dear,  I 
have  asked  you  to  come  up  to  my  dressing- 
room  because  we  shall  be  uninterrupted,  for 
I  have  a  communication  of  deep  interest  to 
make  —  one  which,  though  we  have  long 
felt  it  best  as  regarded  the  happiness  of  all 
parties  to  keep  from  you,  we  think  now 
must  be  no  longer  delayed.  In  the  wCj 
dearest  Eugene,  I  include  Mr.  Glenroy  ;  who, 
though  you  may  at  times  have  looked  upon 
him  as  cold  and  harsh  in  his  conduct  to 
you,  feels,  I  can  truly  affirm,  as  sincerely 
anxious  to  do  you  justice  as  my  poor  self. 
Of  Mr.  Elmsley  I  need  not  speak — you  know 
by  experience,  how  truly  he  has  laboured  for 
your  best  interests.  He  is  nearly  as  anxious 
to  see  you  righted  in  this  world  as  that  you 
should  find  mercy  in  the  next. — I  need  not 
say  more !" 

"  Mamma  Emma,"  said  Eugene,  caress- 
ingly; ^^you  are  very  serious,  this  after- 
noon:'^— ^and  he  went  up  and  kissed  her — 
then,  his  countenance  suddenly  assuming  an 
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expression  of  deep  seriousness — "I  have 
long  been  expecting  something  of  this  sort." 
And  he  placed  himself  upon  a  chair,  behind 
the  arm  of  the  sofa  upon  which  she  was  ac- 
customed to  rest,  and  leaning  his  elbow  upon 
it,  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  said : 
— "  Go  on,  dear  mammy,  I  am  ready  to 
listen." 

She  began  her  narration.  I  need  not 
repeat  the  oft-told  tale.  He  listened,  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable.  There  were  slight 
convulsive  starts — faint  exclamations — ^but 
he  kept  his  face  hidden  with  his  hand. 

She  ended,  with  some  solemnity, — 

^'  I  bless  you,  then,  in  your  lost  father's 
name,  as  Edward  Aubrey's  son." 

He  lifted  up  his  head — that  fine  face  of 
his  was  almost  divinely  beautiful,  as  with  a 
certain  dignity  he  said, — 

"  I  have  expected  this  long." 

"You  have?" 

"Yes — from  a  child.  It  is  difficult  to 
hide  truth — something  will  escape ;  from  my 
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earliest  childliood,  I  have  had  a  secret  per- 
suasion that  I  was  more  nearly  connected 
with  Haughton  than  was  acknowledged — 
and  that  I  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
wronged.  That  secret  persuasion  has  not,  I 
fear,  improved  either  my  heart  or  temper." 

^^  All  has  not  yet  been  told,"  Mr.  Elmsley 
now  put  in;  ^^  how  the  wrong  is  to  be  re- 
paired?— that  is  the  question  which  we  all 
feel  pressing  upon  us." 

"  Eepaired ! — Wrong  is  more  easily  done 
than  repaired!"  he  said,  with  a  certain 
haughty  carelessness ;  '^  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  reparation  the  friends  of  Imogene  might 
think  it  right  to  offer,  the  son  of  my  father 
would  think  it  right  to  accept;  slight  re- 
paration for  such  injuries  are,  to  some  tem- 
pers, worse  than  none  at  all — but  I  thank 
the  kindness  of  the  intention." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Aubrey." 

He  started  from  his  chair  at  hearing  the 
name  thus  bestowed  upon  him,  and  a  flash  of 
pride  and  pleasure  kindled  his  cheek. 
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"You  are  mistaken,  Aubrey.  It  is  in- 
tended to  offer  you  no  slight  compensation. 
It  is  felt  for  you  as  you  feel  for  yourself. 
Nothing  short  of  the  whole  will  be  tendered." 

He  turned  pale. 

"You  do  not  mean — you  cannot  mean — 
disinherit  Imogene  ?  Oh,  no — it  is  impos- 
sible !  impossible ! " 

Lady  Emma's  cheeks  were  now  crimson- 
ing, as  she  faltered  out,  "  Imogene  cannot 
give  it  you — ^by  the  conditions  of  her  father's 
will,  she  cannot — except — except — as  .  .  ." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  almost  relieved  for  the 
moment,  yet  with  a  touch  of  his  usual  bitter 
sarcasm  in  his  voice — "  Oh,  yes — all  right — 
she  cannot;  and  so  there's  an  end  of  it — 
There's  not  a  word  more  to  be  said,  except  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  all  your  good  in- 
tentions ...  if  fortunately  or  ^^fortunately  it 
had  not  been  out  of  your  power  to  carry 
them  into  effect." 

"Aubrey,  you  are  doing  Lady  Emma  an 
immense  injustice,"  said  Mr.  Elmsley,  with 
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severity ;    then,    turning    to   Lady  Emma, 
"  Shall  I  ? — ^for  you  cannot  proceed." 

She  gave  him  an  affirmative  sign. 

"Understand  then,  young  man,  that,  by 
the  conditions  of  the  late  William  Aubrey's 
will,  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  Imogene 
Aubrey  legally  to  do  that,  which  you  know 
her  well  enough  to  be  certain  when  once 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  claim,  she 
would  be  ready  to  do  —  namely,  surren- 
der these  possessions  to  the  rightful  heir. 
In  one  way  only  can  this  restitution  be 
made  .  .  .  The  hand  of  the  present  possessor 
must  accompany  the  estates." 

Again  he  started  up,  clasped  his  hands, 
and  his  face  seemed  all  on  fire. 

Then,  sinking  back  again — 

"No  —  no  —  I  cannot  understand  you 
rightly.  Her  hand  ! — did  you  say  ? — Imo- 
gene herself?     Oh,  no — I  am  not  worthy." 

"  You  will  do  better  justice  to  the  human 
heart  in  future,  young  man" — Mr.  Elmsley 
went  on  with  gravity — "You  will  believe, 

VOL.    III.  TJ 
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whatever  the  knowledge  of  your  own  cha- 
racter may  teach  you — that  there  are  hearts 
to  whom  the  rules  of  justice  and  honour  are 
inflexible  laws.  There  has  not  been  the 
slightest  approach  to  any  desire  to  deal 
unfairly  by  you  in  these  most  painful  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  secret  has  been  with- 
held, it  was  with  the  hope  and  the  intention 
that  such  an  attachment  might  spring  up 
between  you  and  Imogene  as  to  render  this 
termination  of  all  difficulties  a  source  of 
unmixed  felicity  to  you  both  .  .  .  from  the 
existence  of  feelings  which,  if  you  had  either 
of  you  understood  your  relative  positions,  it 
seemed  scarcely  probable,  according  to  the 
usual  constitution  of  human  nature,  could 
arise.  "Whether  these  long-cherished  hopes 
have  been,  or  will  be,  crowned  with  suc- 
cess is  .  .  .  your  own  secret." 

"  You  offer  to  give  me  Imogene  ! " — 
turning  to  Lady  Emma,  his  face  all  in  a 
glow — "  I  did  understand  you  rightly,  then  ? 
— you  offer  to  give  me  Imogene  ?" 
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*^Yes,  Eugene — And  may  Heaven  bless 
the  gift." 

*^  You  are  so  generous ! — so  just,  so 
good ! — ^Yet  what  have  I  ever  known  of  you 
but  what  was  generous,  just,  and  good  ? 
Oh,  I  have  been  most  ungrateful !  And 
Glenroy  too  ! — Does  he  ?  Can  he  ?  ...  He 
always  seemed  to  hate  me." 

"  No,  no — Perhaps  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand you  ;  you  and  he  are  so  different.  He 
sincerely  wishes  this,  as  the  only  possible 
way  of  redressing  wrong." 

"  We  were^  indeed,  different,  and  he  did 
me  but  justice  by  his  ill-opinion,"  Eugene 
said,  evidently  much  affected — ^^  but  this 
shall  be  the  opening  of  a  new  life  to  me, 
mother — I  will  try  to  deserve  her." 

"  You  love  her  then,  I  feared  ..." 

"  Love  her  !" — And  who  on  earth  that 
ever  saw  her  but  must  love  her  ! — But  I 
tried  to  learn  not  to  care  for  her.  I  believed 
she  cared  not  for  me.  I  little  thought  .  .  . 
But  wiU  she?— Can  she  ?" 

u  2 
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"  It  must  be  your  part  to  make  her  will 
and  can,''  said  Mr.  Elmsley. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  could  ! — but  I  am  not  worthy  !" 
then,  again  starting  up  with  energy — '^  May 
Heaven  leave  me  to  perish  if  I  do  not  strive 
to  become  worthy !  This  is  a  new  life — 
a  new  life  indeed  it  shall  prove  ..." 

"  Imogene !  mi/  Imogene  I  May  I  see 
her?" 

"  Not  just  at  present,  Eugene ;  she  has 
been  very  ill.  These  revelations  have  come 
too  suddenly  upon  her.  She  requires  time 
to  look  upon  you  in  that  new  light  in 
which  she  has  allowed  you  to  stand  .  .  . 
But  you  must  make  your  own  way  with  her." 

"  Ah  !  .  . . " 


We  must  return  to  Albert. 

Lady  Faulconer  reaped,  in  both  her  chil- 
dren, the  fruits  of  the  deceitful  and  crooked 
ways  she  had  adopted  to  reach,  so  far  as 
regarded  them,  her  several  objects. 
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The  health  of  her  son  once  more  gave  way. 
He  was  obliged  to  resign  for  the  present, 
at  least,  the  honourable  post  he  had  been 
invited  to  occupy.  He  went  to  the  Ma- 
deiras instead. 

Laura — the  victim  of  Eugene's  endeavours 
to  wean  himself,  in  resentment  of  her  in- 
difference, from  Imogene — pined  and  faded. 
She  was  sincerely  attached  to  him,  and  her 
mother  had  given  every  encouragement  to  the 
attachment — thinking  by  this  means  the  more 
effectually  to  counteract  Lady  Emma's  plans. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  Eugene 
should  hesitate  for  an  instant  when  the  alter- 
native was  offered  to  him. 

He  admired  and  honoured  Imogene,  and 
the  prestige  of  her  position  had,  with  a  cha- 
racter such  as  his,  added  a  something — not, 
perhaps,  to  be  called  love — but  a  something 
equally  strong  to  his  other  feelings.  He 
seems  like  but  too  many  young  men  in  such 
circumstances,  to  have  felt  not  the  least 
scruple  of  honour,  or  the  slightest  remorse  in 
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respect  to  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Laura.  He  chose  to  forget  all,  and 
found  it  easy  enough  so  to  do,  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  his  present  serious  interests. 
What  was  a  trifling  flirtation  like  this  in 
comparison  ? 

With  Laura  it  was  far  difl'erent.  And 
Lady  Faulconer,  with  mortification,  learned 
— what  her  own  experience  had  not  hap- 
pened to  teach  her — she,  never  having  pos- 
sessed a  thing  of  that  sort  to  bestow — how 
much  easier  it  is  to  encourage  a  girl  to  give 
her  heart  away  than  to  get  it  back  again  for 
her  when  rejected. 

Imogene  remained  a  passive  and  patient 
suflerer  under  the  force  of  a  necessity  which 
she  felt  it  impossible  to  resist. 

The  idea  of  injuring  Eugene — by  perse- 
vering in  retaining  what  she  believed  to  be 
justly  his — she  was  incapable  of.  She  could 
not  persist  in  that  which,  in  her  con- 
science, she  believed  to  be  a  wrong.  Those 
whom  she  alone  trusted,  had  decided  for  her, 
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that  in  one  way  alone  was  it  possible  for 
reparation  to  be  made. 

She  submitted. 

Patiently  she  bowed  to  the  inevitable — 
that  mysterious  inevitable — in  which  she 
beUeved  herself  to  read  the  will  of  a  Power 
she  was  bound  unresistingly  to  obey. 

But  the  heart  within  continued  like  a 
stone  ; — and  it  is  from  the  heart  the  spring 
of  life  has  its  soui'ce.  It  was  as  if  frozen 
within  her, — incapable  of  anything  but  pas- 
sive endurance. 

The  only  time  that  she  was  aroused  to 
emotion,  was  when  she  by  chance  learned 
that  Albert  Faulconer  was  ill,  obliged  to 
give  up  his  situation,  and  go  to  Madeira. 
She  trembled  from  head  to  foot — and  shed  a 
few.  tears — and  then  she  stole  out,  and  spent 
the  whole  of  that  evening  wandering  alone. 

There  was  a  sweetness  in  this  sorrow. 
Something  told  her  that  they  should  not  be 
parted  long. 

From  that  time  she  suffered  mentally  less, 
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but  her  physical  strength  declined  more 
rapidly.  She  observed  this  with  a  secret 
joy — ^but  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  in- 
creasing weakness — and  no  one  seemed  fully 
aware  of  it. 

It  is  too  often  thus  with  those  we  live  with 
every  day,  and  whom  we  cannot  bear  to 
believe  so  ill  as  they  really  are. 

She  had  felt  that  the  sacrifice  which  she 
thought  it  right  to  make  was  nothing,  if  it 
was  not  complete.  She  had,  therefore,  scru- 
pulously concealed  from  Eugene  what  had 
passed  between  herself  and  Albert  Faulconer ; 
but  further  than  this  in  concealment  she 
would  not  go.  She  made  no  disguise  of  the 
sentiments  with  which  she  allowed  him  to 
aspire  to  her  hand.  Sisterly  affection  she  had 
always  felt;  more  than  such  regard  and  friend- 
ship she  did  not  believe  it  would  ever  be  in 
her  power  to  offer ;  but  that  would  accom- 
pany what  she  had  to  bestow,  and  they  would 
try  to  do  their  duty  by  each  other. 

This  was  a  chill  to  feeling  upon  his  side ; 
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and  yet  there  was  an  indescribable  cbarm 
about  Imogene,  which,  in  spite  of  her  coldness, 
drew  him  irresistibly  towards  her.  The  ten- 
derness arising  from  the  looking  upon  her  as 
his  own — that  sweet  human  feeling  became 
hourly  more  soft  in  its  character — he  be- 
gan to  love  her  worthily  and  well.  His  own 
disposition  rapidly  improved  under  these  in- 
fluences. 

It  was,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  fortunate 
that  one  of  so  arrogant  and  proud  a  temper 
should  be  humbled  without  being  bitterly 
mortified.  There  was  something  about  her 
even  in  her  sadness  and  reserve  that  could 
not  mortify.  Much  of  it  he  attributed 
to  circumstances,  and  to  her  state  of 
health. 

He  was  sanguine,  and  he  was  honest,  so 
far.  He  had  resolved  to  endeavour  to  de- 
serve her  better,  and  his  hopes  told  him  that 
in  time  he  should  obtain  his  reward,  and  her 
love  would  be  his  at  last. 

The   happiest  time   they  spent  together 
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was  when  engaged  in  her  great  object  of  im- 
proving her  numerous  dependants.  She  had, 
at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
Eugene,  now  he  considered  them  as  virtually 
his  own,  took  an  ample  share  in  these  in- 
terests. He  wanted  her  softness,  her  gener- 
ous fulness  of  love ;  but  he  was  sensible, 
and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  feeling,  and 
acknowledging  the  responsibilities  of  his  new 
position. 

Jealousy  was  gone.  The  pride  of  pos- 
session, perhaps  it  was,  that  succeeded — but 
better  feelings  were  mingled  with  it.  He  be- 
gan, for  its  own  sake,  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
good  he  diffused. 

She  seemed  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  change,  but  she  continued  to 
fade. 

Her  mother  ventured  once  or  twice  to 
hint  at  the  coming  to  some  conclusion ;  an 
object  that  Eugene,  to  do  him  justice,  had 
too  much  delicacy  even  remotely  to  press, 
for  which   delicacy  he  had  his  reward   in 
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her  silent  gratitude,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  tenderness  of  feeling  that  he  had  ever 
been  able  to  excite. 

She  answered  her  mother  always  in  the 
same  way — 

"  Have  patience,  mother  ;  I  know  what  I 
have  to  do — ^but  the  right  time  is  not  come 
yet.'' 

She  wished  Eugene  to  go  abroad  for  a  few 
months,  ^'  to  pass  the  time  away,"  she  said  ; 
^*  it  would  be  a  great  amusement  and  ad- 
vantage to  him." 

Anything  she  desired  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
quiesce in — ^more  especially  anything  that 
might  contribute  to  the  perfecting  of  his 
education,  for  he  now  felt  his  own  infe- 
riority, and  most  sincerely  desired  to  make 
himself  more  equal  to  her. 

When  Mr.  Elmsley,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, remarked  this  to  Imogene,  she  smiled 
gently  and  expressively. 

She  was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of 
believing  it — 
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"  He  will  be  a  good  master  to  them  all, 
poor  things  ! ''  she  said. 

So  Eugene  went  for  a  few  months  abroad, 
and  Imogene  remained  quietly  at  Haughton. 

He  set  out  in  November — at  the  latter 
end  of  the  following  March  it  was  that,  to 
the  surprise  but  extreme  gratification  of 
Lady  Emma,  she  asked  her  to  write  and 
beg  of  Eugene  to  return  home. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  I  see, 
My  heart  imtravelled  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

Goldsmith. 


In  one  part  of  the  extensive  gardens  of 
Haughton  Hall  there  was  a  spot  which  had 
always  been  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
successive  children  of  the  house. 

It  was  where  a  small  artificial  lake — or,  per- 
haps, more  properly  old-fashioned  canal — was 
shut  in,  and  enclosed  by  trees  of  every 
variety  of  form  and  beauty,  which,  hanging 
around  it,  shaded  the  turf  and  flowers  in 
which  it  was  set,  as  it  were,  like  a  precious 
diamond  in  a  frame- work  of  jewels. 
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The  waters  of  the  little  lake  were  indeed 
transparent  as  rock  crystal,  and  in  the  centre 
a  small  ever-living  fountain  played,  throw- 
ing up  its  plashing  waters — and  gurgling 
and  breaking  over  some  piled  stones,  by 
which  it  escaped,  and,  as  a  little  purling 
brook  winded  away  through  the  neigh- 
bouring woods. 

Fishes,  so  tame  as  to  answer  to  the  voice, 
glanced  and  gleamed  in  the  clear  waters,  and 
two  snow-white  terns,  with  their  crimson 
bills  and  feet,  here  floated  and  played. 
Wild  flowers — violets,  primroses,  foxgloves, 
forget-me-nots,  honeysuckles,  sweet  briars, 
and  innumerable  others — blossomed  on  all 
sides. 

On  one  bank  there  stood  a  small  old- 
fashioned  bower,  covered  with  creepers, 
which  had  been  of  late  suffered  to  run 
into  a  tangled  maze.  Imogene  had 
thought  the  long  festooning  streamers  so 
beautiful,  that  she  had  not  suffered  them  to 
be  pruned.     It  was  at  the  expense  of  torn 
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garments  tliat  you  got  in  there;  but  she 
loved  to  have  it  left  so. 

To  finish  the  little  sketch,  I  must  mention 
the  abundance  of  lilacs,  laburnums,  syringas, 
and  rhododendrons,  which,  growing  in  profu- 
sion about  and  around,  rendered  this  spot 
at  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  we  are 
arrived  supremely  beautiful. 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  and  the  love- 
liest of  days  in  that  enchanting  month  of 
months  this  was — a  day,  when  nature  in 
all  her  affluence  of  tender  beauty  just  burst- 
ing into  life,  speaks  to  the  human  heart 
such  a  tale  of  love  and  joy. 

But  the  tale  was  a  terrible  one  to  her. 

There  are  passages  in  human  existence, 
when  the  sweetest  smile  of  nature  is  like  a 
baneful  poison — stifling  the  heart  which  it 
cannot  warm. 

She  had  found  it  more  than  usually  diffi- 
cult to  conceal  her  melancholy  at  this  lovely 
season  of  the  year. 

This  particular   day   of  which    I  speak 
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was  one  of  tlie  very  loveliest.  Everything 
is  so  bright.  The  gleaming  sun  shedding 
that  heavenly  glow  over  all  things ! — the 
many-coloured  tints  of  the  young  leaves  !  — 
the  rich  confusion  of  the  happy  looking 
flowers ! — the  humming  insects — the  floating 
butterflies,  blue  or  scarlet,  like  winged  roses 
or  violets  ! — the  rapture  of  song  among  the 
wild  birds !  I  use  fanciful  expressions, 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  heavenly  day  with 
me. 

A  wayfaring  man,  with  the  air  of  a  gen- 
tleman, though  very  plainly  clad,  and  bearing 
the  aspect  of  one  worn  by  severe  toils,  is 
slowly  ascending  the  hill  upon  which  Haugh- 
ton  stands. 

He  does  not  come  up  the  usual  approach ; 
but  has  taken  a  retired  bye-path,  known  and 
frequented  by  the  family  alone.  This  path  leads 
through  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods 
and  shrubberies  to  the  house  and  gardens. 
It  was  here  that  Mrs.  Buxhell  had  found 
William  Aubrey  walking  alone,  years  ago — 
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when  slie  Tvas,  as  you  perhaps  recollect,  so 
much  affected  by  his  appearance. 

The  wayfarer  advances  slowly,  it  would 
seem  almost  painfully,  along — from  time  to 
time  he  stops,  and  gazes  around  him,  or 
before  him.  ]S'ow  it  is  some  aged  tree  that 
he  approaches  and  wistfully  examines  the 
bark,  as  one  does  to  search  for  characters  long 
ago  inscribed  there — obliterated  but  now ; 
sometimes  he  pauses  where  the  glades  open, 
and  the  lovely  landscape,  and  the  blue 
distance  is  seen  between  parting  trees — 
Now  it  is  when  the  house,  at  some  dis- 
tance, is  partially  discovered  through  the 
branches. 

The  traveller  stops  and  sighs. 

Few  things  are  more  melancholy  than  the 
changes  upon  which  life's  pilgrim  looks 
back — few  things  more  melancholy  than  the 
return  to  well-known  scenes,  when  years 
have  swept  by,  carrying  away  in  their 
course  so  much  that  rendered  them  dear, 
parents  and  children,  brethren  and  friends. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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.     ,     .     The  tide  of  life  sweeps  on. 

The  loved,  the  great,  the  beautiful  I 

Where  are  they  gone  ? 

The  very  paths  in  which  they  trod, 

I  shall  behold  no  more ; 

Each  lingering  vestige  of  their  steps, 

Relentless  time  sweeps  o'er. 

And  what  remains  ?  A  nature  robbed  of 
its  life-spring — a  soulless,  voiceless  relic  of 
joys  gone  by  for  ever. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  saddened 
the  brow  of  that  travel-wearied  man,  now, 
after  his  long  exile,  returning  to  the  hearth 
of  his  fathers,  that  his  soul  might  bless 
it  before  he  died. 

The  home  of  his  early  youth,  which  he  had 
so  passionately  loved — with  that  attachment 
to  one  particular  spot,  which  may,  where  it 
e;xists,  be  indeed  called  a  passion,  and,  when 
in  its  full  force,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  our  nature. 

He  had  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  rest 
for  his  spirit  till  he  should  have  revisited  the 
place  once  more. 
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He  must  see  Haughton — the  Haughton 
of  which  he  had  been  disinherited,  before  he 
coidd  be  at  peace.  Yet  he  had  not  murmured 
at  his  father's  sentence,  though  its  severity 
had,  in  the  first  vehement  agony  of  his,  as 
yet,  imchastened  feelings,  driven  him  almost 
mad,  and  to  an  attempt  at  self-destruction. 
But  his  almost  miraculous  preservation — the 
offer,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  a  new  life,  had 
sobered  him,  and  given  a  higher  aspect  to  his 
views  as  respected  this  world  and  its  relations. 

He  was  changed — converted — and  ^Hhe 
flesh  came  again  to  him,  as  the  flesh  of  a 
little  child" — Henceforward  he  became  a 
new  man. 

The  world  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect. 

'No  longer  a   theatre    for   mere  personal 

enjoyment,  but  a  stage  for  the  serious  and 

persevering  discharge  of  duty.      ]^o  longer 

the  fleeting,  painted  vision  of  the  hour,  but — 

both  as  regards  ourselves  and  others — a  most 

grave  and  weighty  place  of  preparation  for  a 

more  real  and  permanent  state  of  e  :i:tence. 

X  2 
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Edward  Aubrey  possessed  a  strong  cha- 
racter. What  he  clearly  apprehended,  was 
not  feebly  embraced.  Once  thoroughly  per- 
suaded, and  once  resolved,  his  persuasions 
remained,  and  the  resolutions  built  upon 
them  faltered  not. 

Guided  by  an  honest  desire  to  acquit  his 
conscience  both  to  God  and  man,  he  entered 
upon  that  ^^  path  of  the  just."  He  found  it 
according  to  the  promise — ^^  Like  the  shining 
light,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day." 

His  ardent  aspirations  to  be  of  service  to 
his  fellow-creatures  only  strengthened  as  he 
went  on.  His  readiness  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing personal  to  this  great  object,  increased 
with  every  effort  made. 

His  exertions  in  Egypt  had  been  often  dis- 
appointed, and  frustrated  by  the  insurmount- 
able nature  of  the  obstacles  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  Some  good  he  had  effected — for 
no  sincere  endeavours  of  this  nature  are,  I  be- 
lieve, absolutely  fruitless — but  his  soul  was 
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bleeding  for  the  darkened  Africa  beyond — Its 
sin  and  its  suiferings — of  which  he  had,  where 
he  now  was,  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
extent  and  the  horrors,  haunted  him. 

Something,  he  felt  sure,  might  be  done,  if 
the  light  of  truth — of  the  blessed  Gospel — 
were  but  honestly  and  faithfully  carried 
there.  He  was  a  shipwrecked  man — more 
fitted  to  undertake  the  dangerous  and 
arduous  service  ? 

He  confided  his  little  boy,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  his  friends,  purposing,  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  years,  to  rejoin  them,  claim 
his  son,  and  discover  himself  or  not,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  render  advisable.  But  this 
he  had  not  been  permitted  to  do.  Various 
obstructions  to  his  return,  which  he  had  found 
invincible,  had  forced  him  to  remain  buried 
for  years  in  those  barbarous  regions.  Every 
one  had  long  ago  supposed  him  to  be  dead — 
but  he  had  lived  through  all,  and,  at  length, 
had  made  his  way  back  again  to  Egypt. 

Here  he  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  his 
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identity,  for  he,  as  Omar  Bey,  had  innumer- 
able friends,  and  was  imiversally  respected 
and  known.  He  gathered  together  what 
remained  of  his  property,  and  returned  to 
England,  with  enough  to  satisfy  the  mode- 
rate wants  of  a  man  like  his  present  self — 
and  to  start  his  son  in  the  world,  if  he 
should  find  him  still  living. 

Immediately  upon  his  landing,  he  made 
his  way  to  Haughton.  He  hoped  to  find 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birchell  still  occupying  the 
endowment  which  he  had  managed  to  procure 
for  them,  and  his  son  making  one  of  their 
family;  but  there  was  an  interest  almost 
still  more  tender  that  drew  him  involun- 
tarily to  the  well-loved  place. 

He  should  find  it  occupied  by  his  brother — 
the  husband  of  his  early  love.  It  would  be 
painful — yet  it  would  be  healing — to  return 
to  it  unknown,  and  to  wander  over  the  dearly- 
loved  scenes  of  his  childhood.  Whether  he 
should  disclose  himself  or  not,  he  left  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment. 
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He  had  put  up  the  eyening  before  at  a 
small  country  inn,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  Haughton,  and  had  made  inquiries  of 
the  landlord  as  to  the  state  of  things  there. 

He  first  asked  after  his  brother. 

"  Eh,  sir  ! ''  was  the  answer;  ''  you  must 
have  been  a  mortal  long  time  away  from 
this  part  of  the  country,  if  you  do  not  know 
that  William  Aubrey — ^he  as  succeeded  the 
old  man  on  the  death  of  his  brother — has 
been  dead  himself  these  fourteen  years  and 
more/' 

After  a  short  pause,  in  which  the  stranger 
endeavoured  to  master  and  conceal  the  effect 
of  this  sudden  shock — 

"  Then  who  lives  at  Haughton  now  ? — Is 
it  shut  up  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Oh,  no  such  thing,  sir;  Lady  Emma 
Aubrey — William's  widow,  you  know — and 
the  daughter,  Miss  Aubrey,  live  there — and 
it  is  kept  up  in  all  its  state,  and  has  been, 
ever  since  the  young  man's  death.'' 

And  then  he  went  on  to  describe,  in  the 
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language  of  almost  enthusiastic  admiration, 
all  that  had  been  done  for  Armidale  and  the 
rest  of  the  property  ;  and  spoke  of  Imogene 
as  the  really  good,  and  generous — benevolent 
without  ostentation,  and  religious  without 
pretence — are  usually  spoken  of  by  those 
who  live  near  them.  He  ended  his  little 
relation  by  saying — 

*'  But  I'm  afraid  that  pretty  young  creature 
is  in  a  bad  state  of  health.  Some  way  or 
other  this  world  does  not  seem  good  enough 
for  such  angels — ^they  mostly  die  young." 

•^"What  is  the  matter?" 

*'I  don't  know — It's  no  business  of  mine 
There  has  been  talk — Folks  will  talk — They 
say  there's  been  strange  mysteries  someway 
about  the  place.*  Haughton  Hall  has,  some- 
how or  other,  not  carried  a  blessing  with  it. 
People  tell  as  how  after  all  it's  a  love  dis- 
appointment. .  .  .  Those  young  natures,  they 
will  feel  it,  sir — ^it  can't  be  helped.  I'd 
a  child  of  my  own  once — I  was  hard,  but  I 
thought  as  how  I'd  good  reason,  sir" — and 
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the  good  landlord  bruslied  Hs  hands  across 
his  eyes. 

"^ow;  is  this?'' 

"  Why,  sir,  there's  a  young  man  as  come 
here  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eirchell,  late  vicar 
of  the  living  of  Haughton,  and  there  has 
been  a  mystery  about  him.  ^N'obody  knows 
exactly  what  to  make  of  him — a  very  hand- 
some youDg  fellow  he  is — and  now  it  seems 
he  is  to  be  married  to  Miss  Aubrey.  But 
people  will  talk,  and  they  do  say  how  it's  her 
mother's  doing,  who  was  thought  never  to 
be  as  partial  to  her  as  mothers  are  used  to  an 
only  child;  and  they  whisper  that  it  goes 
rather  against  the  grain  with  that  dear, 
sweet,  young  girl — which  seems  odd,  for  he's 
a  very  handsome  young  man — but  love  is 
love,  and  nature  is  nature — and  some  way 
all's  not  right,  I  fear.     But — " 

Here  the  landlord  was  called  away  upon 
business.  Edward  lingered  a  little  while  ; 
but,  as  he  did  not  return,  he  went  to  the  bar, 
paid  his  reckoning,  and  walked  on  to  Haugh- 
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ton,  where  we  find  him  wandering  in  the 
lonely  woods  chewing  the  cud  of  his  sweet 
and  bitter  fancies. 

He  followed  a  well-known  path,  which  led 
to  the  little  nook  I  have  described,  with  its 
small  pond  of  gelid  water,  its  bubbling 
fountain,  its  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  high 
overhanging  trees.  It  was  very  sweet  to 
him  to  find  it  so  little  changed.  The  shrubs 
had  grown  taller,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  had  extended,  and  covered  the  little  soli- 
tude with  a  deeper  shadow ;  but,  even  to  the 
snowy-plumaged,  scarlet-billed  tern,  floating 
about  upon  the  water,  the  scene  was  much 
as  he  had  loved  it  in  years  long  gone  by. 

The  bower,  too,  was  all  tangled  and  over- 
grown, instead  of  being  kept  trim  and  close 
as  it  used  to  be  ;  but  he  did  not  dislike  it  so. 

He  sat  down  upon  a  bench  near  the  en- 
trance of  this  bower,  and  gazed  upon  the 
water,  and  the  trees,  and  the  lovely  clear 
blue  sky,  and  mused  upon  past  days,  and 
thought  of  the  brother  he  had  loved  so  dearly, 
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and  who  had  betrayed  him,  and  yet 
whom  he  had  loved  on  still — But  now  he 
was  dead,  and  on  this  earth  he  should  behold 
his  face  no  more. 

He  had  longed  to  see  William,  to  have  all 
explained,  and,  if  his  brother  had  yielded  to 
temptation,  to  pity  him  and  be  reconciled.  He 
also  longed  to  see  Emma  once  again,  even  as 
his  brother's  wife ;  for  his  own  marriage,  and 
all  thai  he  had  since  gone  through,  had  sobered 
his  feelings,  and  what  once  had  been  passion 
was  now  only  a  kindly  friendship.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  landlord's  tale — of  his  own 
beautiful  boy — the  legacy  of  that  lovely 
being  he  had  for  a  short  time  called  his  own ; 
and,  above  all,  he  thought  with  interest  of 
that  child  of  William  and  Emma,  whom  the 
landlord  had  painted  with  so  much  honest 
enthusiasm,  and  of  the  half-explained  story 
of  her  decline. 

He  too  well  knew  the  romances  which  the 
gossips  of  a  neighbourhood  are  apt  to  spin 
out,  grounded  upon  events  taking  place  in  a 
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leading  family,  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  landlord's  story  ;  but  he  sat  to  consi- 
dering how  he  should,  if  possible,  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth  of  the  matter,  before 
making  himself  known. 

He  had  thus  remained  for  pretty  nearly  an 
hour,  engaged  in  such  thoughts,  when  he 
heard  voices  approaching.  They  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  walk  which  led  to  the 
house,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  wheels. 

Unwilling  to  be  seen  till  he  had  finally  re- 
solved upon  what  plan  to  pursue,  he  retreated 
into  the  bower  close  by,  from  whence,  though 
effectually  hidden  himself  by  the  obscurity 
of  the  place,  and  the  tangled  branches  which 
hung  over  the  entrance,  he  could  not  help 
seeing,  and  hearing  also,  as  he  afterwards 
found,  what  passed  by  the  side  of  the  water. 

He  had  no  intention  of  this  sort  when  he 
had  withdrawn  within  the  bower  to  escape 
notice ;  and  he  was  now  a  prisoner,  for, 
unless  he  discovered  himself  at  once,  there 
was  no  means  of  escape. 
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The  noise  of  wheels  proceeded,  not  from  a 
garden  chair,  but  from  a  sort  of  couch,  that 
was  drawn  by  a  footman  in  livery.  By  it 
walked  an  elderly  woman,  who  seemed  an 
upper  servant  also.  Upon  the  couch,  her 
head  resting  upon  some  raised  pillows,  so 
that  she  was  only  in  a  half -recumbent  posture, 
lay  a  young,  beautiful,  but  pale  and  most 
delicate-looking  girl ;  with  an  expression  of 
face  that  at  once  rivetted  his  interest. 

A  divine  sweetness  and  patience  was  ex- 
pressed in  it;  but  there  was  something  more 
than  that — a  sort  of  celestial  brightness — a 
sublimity — such  as  beams  from  the  counte- 
nances of  the  glorious  angels,  '^  who  excel  in 
strength." 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  apparition. 

A  revelation,  it  seemed,  of  better  exist- 
ences than  those  of  this  poor  world. 

A  voice  most  soft  and  sweet,  yet  clear  and 
harmonious,  worthy  of  the  divine  counte- 
nance, was  heard  to  speak : — 

"  Thank  you — and  now,  if  you  please,  put 
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down  the  writing-things  there,"  as  a  second 
footman  approached,  carrying  a  little  table, 
that  fitted  to  the  sofa;  "haye  you  my 
writing-book,  and  the  packet  of  papers? 
— There,  if  you  please.  Nurse,  dear,  I 
would  rather  be  quite  alone ;  but  don't  look 
unhappy,  dear  Nursy — I  will  let  you  come 
again  in  half-an-hour — just  to  see  that  I  am 
safe."  ^ 

And  she  smiled  gently  and  affectionately, 
and  then  she  coughed — and  l^urse  turned 
away  her  head. 

The  footmen  were  already  gone. 

'^  I  wish.  Miss  Aubrey,  you  would  have 
done  with  that  nasty  writing,"  began  !N"urse, 
lingering,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  her ;  "  it's 
worse  for  your  chest  than  anything.'' 

'^  I  don't  do  much  in  the  writing  way, 
!Nursy,  dear ;  don't  be  unreasonable,  that's  a 
good  woman  ! — A  little  I  77iust  do  " — cough 
again — '^  I  have  a  good  deal  to  finish — before 
the— the  end  of  May." 

"  Ah !  the  end  of  May  will  soon  be  here 
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— ^but  I  fear  me  you  don't  mean  to  be  better 
then." 

A  faint  colour  flew  to  the  pale  cheek. 

*^  I  mean  to  be  better,  if  I  can." 

^^  Do  you,  really  ? — Are  you  sure — sure — 
you  don't  want — you  don't  wish  to  be 
worse  ? — I  am  but  a  poor  servant.  Miss 
Aubrey" — Imogene  cast  her  eyes  upon  her 
with  such  a  loving  look  ! — ''  but  I'm  your 
nurse  all  one — and  IVe  taken  you  from  the 
first,  and  loved  you  as  my  own — I  don't  like 
to  vex  you,  for  you  have  had  more  than 
enough  to  vex  you — I  can't  help  seeing  that 
...  It  was  upon  my  heart  to  speak  to  you 
hundreds  of  times,  but  I've  been  so  afraid  to 
worry  you — ^but  now  it's  borne  in  upon  my 
mind,  there  is  a  meaning  about  that  end  of 
May — Those  who  do  not  wish  to  get  better^ 
seldom  or  never  get  better?^ 

^^  Do  you  think  so  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know." 

^'  There's  something  within  me  tells  me, 
you  do  not  want  to  get  better." 
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A  deep,  serious  expression  in  the  lovely 
eyes,  which  were  fixed  upon  Nurse  in 
silence. 

But  presently  she  said,  *^  Nursey,  dear, 
you  were  right  before — I  would  rather,  if 
you  please,  not  talk  of  these  things." 

"  Ah,  dear  me  ! — ^And  perhaps  it  may  be 
the  not  talking  of  'em  which  makes  'em 
press  so  heavy." 

,  Again  the  sad  and  serious  eyes  were 
lifted  up  to  Nurse's  face,  with  a  sort  of 
doubtful  acquiescence. 

"  Most  young  ladies  of  your  age,  dear, 
have  sisters,  or  been  to  school  and  have 
schoolfellows — friends  next  to  sisters — and 
such  get  together,  and  talk  these  things 
over — and  comfort  and  help  each  other's 
young  hearts,  in  a  way  old  cum-fogies  as  I 
am  can't  do.  But  it's  my  belief — even  if  / 
might  speak  a  word  now  and  then  —  just 
a  trying  to  soften  the  sore  a  little  —  it 
would  be  better  than  the  making  a  grave 
of  your  poor  heart,  and  burying  all  there 
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in  silence.     Now,   if  I   miglit   only   say — 
Albert ! '' 

She  started,  half  raised  herself,  coloured 
crimson — but  only  said  : — 

''  Oh !  Nurse  ! — How  dare  you  ?  '' 

"  I^d  dare  more  than  that,  and  I  could  do 
you  any  good,"  said  Nurse,  steadily. 

Then  she  went  on,  for  Imogene  had  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

^'  Eugene's  a  handsome  boy,  and  a  clever 
boy;  and  many  a  lady  in  this  land  there 
is — and  one  I  think  I  know  of — would  be 
proud  and  blest  to  call  him  her  own — ^but 
he's  not  i/our  boy,  and  never  was — and  one 
may  as  well  try  to  heave  up  the  Tower  of 
London,  as  to  cross  nature  in  these  things." 

"Nurse!  you  must  not — ^You  must  not 
talk  in  this  way !  " 

"  But  I  must !  It's  out  at  last.  You're 
killing  yourself,  Imogene,  I  see  it — by 
inches — ^nay,  by  yards ;  for  death  comes  on 
with  rapid  strides.  You  strive  to  please 
your  mamma — but  you  can't  do  it." 

VOL.  III.  *  Y 
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"I  tell  you  you  can-not  do  it — and  you  must 
give  in  at  last.  Nature's  too  strong,  and 
you  must  give  in,  or  it  will  kill  you." 

The  colour  had  faded  away  as  fast  almost 
as  it  had  risen;  at  the  sound  of  the  too- 
dearly  loved  name,  it  now  returned  faintly 
again,  as  with  a  gentle  patient  smile,  she 
said, — 

"  Life  was  once  very  dear  to  me — Life  is 
a  sweet  warm  thing — Death  ! — oh  !  death  is 
awful  at  times — ^not  always,"  and  she  lifted 
up  her  eyes  to  the  heavens  above  her.  "  No — 
no — ^not  always — always.  And,  awful  or  not, 
when  we  are  summoned  we  must  go — will- 
ingly or  unwillingly,  we  must  go.  Oh ! 
may  I  be  ready  when  I  am  called.'' 

^*But  you  are  not  called.  Killing  one- 
self is  not  being  called — and  you  are  killing 
yourself — I  tell  you,  you  csn-not  do  it  I 

"  I  must  do  it  nurse — you  talk  of  what  you 
do  not  understand.  We  must  do  our  duty, 
and  this  I  know  to  be  7712/  duty.  And  so  may 
He  who  gave  me  this  task  help  me — ^as  I 
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will  strive  to  do  that  "which  I  believe  is 
right,'' 

^^  But  only  listen." 

"  No,  ]S"urse.  I  have  listened  already  too 
long  !  You  mean  it  kindly,  j^ursey,  dear,'* 
she  went  on  caressingly,  seeing  Nurse  look 
pained  and  hurt — ^'  I  know  how  kindly  you 
mean  it;  but  it  is  mistaken  kindness — ^You 
cannot  alter  facts — you  do  not  know  all  that 
I  know.  "What  I  do — believe  and  trust  me, 
it  is  my  duty  to  do.  I  have  settled  to  per- 
form it  in  the  way  least  painful  to  myself. 
If  I  am  selfish  in  this,  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven — for  I  have  not  strength  for  more. 
Don't,  dear  Nursey,  speak  to  me  upon  this 
subject  again — You  only  weaken  me,  when 
you  mean  the  best,  and  I  want  all  the 
strength  I  can  get.  And  now,  Nursey  dear, 
leave  me  a  little,  I  wish  to  be  by  myself." 

The  tears  were  now  running  down  the 

good   woman's    cheeks.       Imogene    looked 

agitated. 

^  "  Don't,  don't,  dear  Nursey — For  my  sake, 

y"^2 
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don't.     Go  away,  dear  IsTiirsey,  now — I  must 
be  a  little  while  quite  alone." 

*^  I  am  afeard  to  leave  you." 

^'  Don't  be  afraid,  dear  good  J^ursey," 
affectionately,  ^*  I  am  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  comes  to — I  am  not  going  to  faint  away 
— I  shall  lie  quietly  at  my  work,  for  I  have 
a  good  deal  to  do,  but  I  will  not  tire  myself" 
— as  nurse  shook  her  head — '^  and  in  half- 
an-hour  by  your  watch  I  give  you  leave  just 
to  come  and  peep,  to  see  how  I  am  going 
on — but  if  all's  right,  go  away  again,  without 
interrupting  me  by  speaking." 

IN'urse  shook  up  the  pillows  of  the  couch 
— adjusted  the  eider-down  quilt  that  covered 
the  young  girl's  feet,  arranged  the  light  grey 
silk,  sort  of  open  pelisse  that  she  wore  over 
her  white  muslin  dress,  and  quitted  her. 

She  lay  quite  still  for  some  time  after 
being  left  alone,  half  raised,  and  resting  upon 
her  arm — her  eyes,  with  an  air  of  loving 
peacefulness,  wandering  slowly  over  the 
clear  blue  sky,  the  shrubberies,  in  all  their 
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wealth  of  lilacs  and  laburnums,  and  tlie 
fountain  and  its  crystal  basin  of  waters. 
Then  her  face  gradually  clouded  over,  her 
eyes  moistened,  she  sighed,  and  T\dstfully 
murmured  in  a  low  voice. 

^^  We  might  have  been  so  happy." 

Then,  as  if  determined  to  resist  the  indul- 
gence of  regretful  thoughts,  she  rose  from 
her  couch  and  walked  slowly  round  the  little 
basin,  examining  the  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  breaking  off  large  bunches  of  the  lilac 
— white  and  purple  grape  clusters,  with 
streamers  of  yellow  laburnums,  she  returned 
to  her  sofa. 

Her  steps  were  faltering  and  uncertain. 
She  was  evidently  extremely  weak;  and 
when  she  replaced  herself  upon  the  couch, 
she  drew  her  breath  with  difficulty. 

When  she  was  a  little  recovered,  she 
opened  the  portfolio  beside  her,  and  first 
she  drew  forth  a  tiny  manuscript  book  —  It 
seemed  to  be  a  book  of  prayers,  for  she  read 
in  it,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  an  act  of  devo- 
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tion.  As  she  proceeded,  her  sweet  and 
troubled  countenance  gradually  assumed  an 
air  of  divine  serenity — and  a  something  like 
a  pale  lambent  glory  of  hope  and  peace  was 
diffused  over  it.  She  pressed  the  little  book 
to  her  lips  as  she  concluded,  closed  it,  and 
placed  it  under  the  cushion  beneath  her  head. 
Then  she  took  up  the  bunches  of  flowers 
which  lay  by  her  side — buried  her  face 
among  them,  as  if  drinking  in  their  fra- 
grance with  rapture — replaced  them — once 
more  opened  her  portfolio,  took  out  a 
number  of  plans  and  calculations,  and,  with 
her  pencil  in  her  hand,  was  soon  occupied 
reading,  comparing,  and  making  notes, 

Nurse  stole  to  the  appointed  spot — but 
seeing  her  thus  occupied,  retired  without 
giving  the  least  sign  of  her  presence,  and 
the  young  girl  quietly  continued  her  work. 

Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
place  ;  except  that  of  the  little  birds  hopping 
and  creeping  about,  as  if  no  human  being 
were  present ;  the  bees  humming  among  the 
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flowers ;  a  throstle  singing  liis  musical  heart 
out,  at  a  little  distance ;  and,  now  and  then,  a 
cuckoo  calling  in  the  woods. 

ITever  was  a  lovelier  scene. 

And  so  he  thought,  as  with  a  saddening 
brow  he  gazed  upon  it,  and,  slight  as  the 
indications  had  been,  thought  that  he  but 
too  well  understood  the  story. 

He  perceiyed  that  the  plan  with  which 
Imogene  was  busied,  was  one.  for  building  a 
church. 

She  had  been  thus  lying  for  about  an  hour, 
when  footsteps  were  again  heard  approaching, 
and  a  gentleman  appeared.  He  came  up  to 
the  side  of  the  couch. 

"Mr.  Elmsley,"  she  said,  "Oh,  I  wanted 
you  to  come." 

"  I  have  been  up  to  Armidale — or  I  should 
have  been  with  you  sooner." 

"  I  have  been  looking  it  over — and  I  think 
*  it  will  do — I  have  noticed  a  few  little  things 
I  should  like  to  have  altered — When  will  they 
be  able  to  begin  ?" 
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"  Not  until  the  end  of  June,  I  fear.'* 

"  Ah! — But  if  anything  should  happen — 
I  mean,  you  know,  life  is  uncertain  to  us  all 
— if  anything  should — though  it  were  not 
begun — he  would  begin  it — would  he  not 
— For  my  sake — don't  you  think  he  would  V 

The  pale  countenance  of  Mr.  Elmsley  was 
contracted  with  an  expression  of  excessive 
pain,  as  he  said, — 

"  You  will  live  not  only  to  see  it  begun — 
but  completed — I  trust  in  Heaven's  mercy 
that  you  will  —  and  many,  many  years, 
please  God,  to  see  the  fruits  of  this  good 
work." 

"  When  all  is  settled  and  over  you  will  be 
better,"  after  a  little  pause  he  continued — 
**  This  restlessness  and  agitation  keeps  you  in 
such  a  feeble  state — It  is  a  duty  to  be  per- 
formed— and  when  it  is  performed,  and  not 
till  then,  will  you  taste  the  peace  that  waits 
upon  honourable  and  conscientious  self- 
sacrifice." 

She  made  no  reply  to  this — but  kept  her 
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eyes  fixed  upon  a  drawing  of  the  elevation  of 
a  church.  She  pointed  to  one  of  the  windows 
— "  I  don't  know  that  I  quite  like  this,"  she 
said. 

After  that  she  continued  to  converse  upon 
that  and  other  subjects  connected  with  Ar- 
midale.  At  last  she  said,  she  felt  inclined  to 
walk  a  little  way  among  the  trees,  and  asked 
Mr.  Elmsley  to  give  her  his  arm. 

In  assisting  her  from  her  couch  he  threw 
down  the  cushion — the  little  manuscript 
book  fell  with  it  to  the  ground,  unper- 
ceived. 

They  walked  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  she  returned  to  her  couch,  and,  com- 
plaining that  she  was  tired,  asked  Mr. 
Elmsley  to  summon  the  footman  to  draw  her 
back  to  the  house — which  was  done. 

The  couch  slowly  disappeared  among  the 
trees — The  little  book  was  left  where  it  had 
fallen. 

He  never  thought  whether  it  was  a  viola- 
tion of  good  faith  or  not — he  stepped  from 
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his  concealment,  seized  the  book,  and  re- 
turned within  the  bower  to  look  into  it. 

He  found  it  what  he  had  expected — a 
manual  of  her  own  meditations  and  prayers 
— and  the  whole  story  of  her  heart  was 
revealed ! 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any  extracts. 

Such  things  are  too  solemn,  too  real — 
touch  too  nearly  upon  the  only  real — to  be 
admissible  here. 

From  what  you  already  know  of  that  heart 
you  will  imagine  what  its  silent  givings 
forth  must  have  been. 

He  read  with  moistened  eyes. 

The  last  melancholy  prayer  was  one  that 
had  evidently  been  very  recently  composed. 
It  was  a  supplication  for  forgiveness  if  she 
did  wrong  in  delaying  the  consummation  of 
her  sacrifice  until  the  hour  of  approaching 
death  was  near.  It  was  evident,  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  prayer,  and  one  or  two 
short  ejaculations  and  meditations  that  ac- 
companied it,  that  she  believed  that  hour  was 
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now  drawing  near,  and  that  she  had  thought 
it  right  to  summon  Eugene  home,  that  their 
hands  might  be  united  before  it  was  too  late. 

A  fervent  entreaty  for  forgiveness  in  that, 
even  now,  she  could  not  banish  that  other 
image  entirely  from  her  heart — and  a  sup- 
plication that  they  might  meet  in  peace  in 
heaven — ended  the  writing;  the  book  was  not 
finished — there  were  a  few  blank  pages  left. 

He  now  felt  that  he  understood  everything. 

Except  that  he  could  not  quite  enter  into 
the  indispensable  nature,  as  the  young  crea- 
ture seemed  to  consider  it,  of  the  duty  to  be 
performed.  He  saw  that  he  himself  was 
looked  upon  as  one  who  had  been  greatly 
wronged,  and  his  son  through  him — ^but  to 
be  disinherited  was,  after  all,  not  such  an 
unheard-of  event  in  human  life  as  to  demand 
for  its  compensation  a  sacrifice  enormous  as 
this. 

But,  without  questioning  farther  as  to  this 
matter,  upon  one  thing  he  at  once  decided — 
the  sacrifice  should  not  be  made. 
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Haughton  was  dear — No  one  but  himself 
knew  how  dear.  It  was  within  his  grasp — but 
he  turned  at  once  away  from  the  temptation. 

He  was  a  man  of  prompt  resolution — What 
it  was  right  to  do,  was,  without  parley,  to  be 
done. 


My  tale  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

Edward  Aubrey  has  returned  to  the  house 
of  his  fathers,  and  ^^  Peace  and  Eighteousness 
have  kissed  each  other." 

He  was  wise,  experienced,  and  good. 

He  did  not  object  in  this  tangled  intricacy 
of  interests,  powers,  to  endeavour  at  a  com- 
promise between  different  wishes  and  claims. 

There  was  no  romantic  exaggeration  about 
his  character. 

Eather  than  sacrifice  that  sweet  young 
creature — perish  Haughton  and  everything 
on  earth  he  held  dear !  But  he  did  not  refuse 
to  seek  for  some  arrangement,  some  middle 
term,  by  which  the  rights  of  all  might  be 
adjusted. 
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We  never  know  until  an  able,  energetic, 
determined  spirit  takes  a  matter  up,  what  is 
or  is  not,  possible  in  human  affairs. 

He  set  himself  at  once  to  examine  the 
stringency  of  those  dispositions  in  her  father's 
will  by  which  Imogene  appeared  to  be  bound. 

In  law  papers — it  is  a  sort  of  proverb  I 
have  heard — "  He  who  binds  can  loose."  It 
has  been  found  so  in  the  ease  of  still  more 
considerable  interests  than  even  those  in 
question  here. 

The  method  was  tried,  and  it  was  found 
possible  to  release  Imogene. 

From  the  first  hour  that  the  hope  was 
suggested,  she  began  to  rally  ;  as  that  hope 
brightened,  to  mend;  when  the  hope  was 
realised,  she  was  saved. 

Edward  refused  to  listen  to  the  tale  of 
^^  Alice  Craven's  Eomance,"  as  he  persisted 
in  calling  it.  He  chose  to  continue  to  regard 
"William  as  his  own  twin  brother,  and  Imo- 
gene as  his  rightful  heiress ;  and  he  insisted 
upon  an  equal  division  of  the  property  being 
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made  between  the  two  children,  as  the  only 
terms  npon  which  he  would  accept  the  least 
portion  of  it. 

So  Imogene  and  Eugene  held  Armidale, 
^  which  it  was  not  easy  to  divide  >  between 
them  in  equal  partnership.  Edward  had 
Haughton,  and  Imogene  left  it  without 
regret.  She  had  suffered  too  much  to  have 
any  difficulty  in  giving  it  up.  She  loved 
Drystoke  a  thousand  times  better. 

Imogene  married  Albert,  and  Eugene 
married  Laura. 

And  I  am  afraid  this  is,  after  all,  a  very 
immoral  story,  for  Lady  Faulconer's  schemes 
met  with  a  success  which  she  very  little 
deserved. 


THE   END. 
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